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THE 

PREFACE. 

rHE  fables  of  Efop  have  always 
been  efleemed  the  befl  leffons  for 
youth  as  being  well  adapted  to  convey 
the  mofl  ufeful  maxims,  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner.  Accordingly,  many  wri- 
ters both  in  verfe  and  profe,  have  en- 
deavoured to  clothe  them  in  an  Englifti 
drefs.  It  would  ill  become  the  Author  of 
this  work  to  animadvert  upon  their  la- 
bours: but  he  thinks  it  may  be  Jaid  with 
truth,  and  he  alfo  hopes  with  modefty, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind,  luhich  has  been 
publifhed  iji  profe,  canjuftly  difcourage 
him  from  the  prefent  undertaking. 

hi  forming  this  colle5lion,  he  has  en- 
deavoured  to  diftinguifi,  by  two  fepa- 
rate  books,  the  refpe£iive  compofitions  of 

a  2  the 
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the  earlier  and  later  my tholo gifts;  and 
he  triijls  it  will  not  be  found  that  he  has 
often  been  miflaken  in  this  diflribution, 
though  an  error  of  that  kiiid  inight  per- 
haps appear  of  no  great  importance.  His 
principal  aim  was  to  feleB  fuch  Fables 
as  would  make  theflrongefl  and  mofl  ufe- 
ful  impreffions  on  the  minds  of  youth; 
and  then  to  offer  them  in  fuch  unaffeBed 
language,  as  might  have  fome  tendency 
to  improve  their flyle.  If  in  this  he  fhould 
be  allowed  to  have  at  all  fucc ceded;  the 
luork,  it  is  prefumedy  luill  not  be  unfer- 
viceable  to  young  readers,  nor  loholly  un- 
entertaining  to  perfons  of  maturer  judg- 
ment. 

To  thefe  he  has  ventured  to  add  a 
third  Book  conffling  entirely  of  original 
Fables;  and  he  offers  it  to  the  public  with 
all  the  dijffidence  which  ought  to  accompa- 
ny every  modern  produHion,  when  it  ap- 
pears 
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pears  in  conjunBion  xuith  writings  of  ejia- 
blijhed  reputation,  lndeed,whatever  hopes 
he  has,  that  the  prejent  vjork  may  be 
favourably  received,  arife  chiefly  from 
the  confideration,  that  he  has  been  af- 
fijled  in  it  by  gentlemen  of  the  moft  difin- 
guifhed  abilities;  and  that  Jeveral,  both 
of  theoldaiid  n^it' Fables,  are  notiurit- 
ten  by  himjelf,  but  by  authors,  with  whom 
it  is  an  honour  to  be  conneBed;  and  who 
having  condejcendcd  to  favour  him  with 
their  ajjftance,  have  given  him  an  op- 
portunity of  making  fome  attonement  for 
his  own  defeBs, 

The  life  of  Efop  prefixed  to  this  col- 
leSiion,  is  taken  from  Monf.  de  Me- 
ziriac,  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Frenchman ;  who  being  dif gifted  with 
the  grofs  forgeries  of  that  lying  monk 
^  Planudes,  publified  in  1632,  the  befi 
account  he  could  collect  from  ancient 

a  3  writers 
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writers  of  good  aulhority.  But  this  little 
bookjoon  after  became fo  extremely  fear  ce, 
that  Monf.  Bayle,  m  the  firfl  edition 
of  his  di£iionary,  laments  he  never  could 
get  a  fight  of  it;  Dr.  Beniley  in  his  dif- 
fertation  on  Efop'i  Fables  makes  much 
the  fame  complaint;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  Sir  Roger  Leflrange  or  Dr.  Crox- 
al,  ever  fo  much  as  heard  of  Meziriac'j 
name.  The  work  indeed  in  the  original 
has  continued  eq^ially  fcarce  to  this  day; 
but  anY.n^\i{\\  tranflation  of  it  falling 
into  the  luriters  hands,  he  hath  endea- 
voured iyifome  meafure  to  correEl  the  lan- 
guage; adding  notes  from  fever al  au- 
thors, particularly  from  Boyle'i  and 
Bentley ' J  controverfy  on  the  fubje£i;  and 
he  is  perjuaded  that  the  judicious  reader 
will  not  condemyi  him  for  adopting  it, 
inftead  of  the  ficiitious  and  abfurd  rela- 
tion o/Planudes. 
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THE 

L  I  F  E  of  E  S  O  P. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  place  of  his  birth. 

IT  happened  to  Homer,  the  prince  of  Gre- 
cian poets,  that  the  place  of  his  nativity- 
was  never  certainly  known;   and  it  would 
be  asdifhcult  to  afcertain  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  Efop,   fo  much  have  ancient 
authors  differed  alfo  upon  this  fubjeft.  Some 
have  thought  him  a    ^  Lydian,    born  in  the 
city  of  Sardis,   the  capital  of  that  kingdom; 
others  have  believed  he  drew  his  origin  from 
the  ifland  of  ^  Samos.      Some  have  main- 
tained that  he  was  a  3  Thracian,   of  the  city 
of  Mefembria :  but  4  authors  are  now,  for 
the  mofl  part,   agreed,   that  he  was  a  native 
of  Phrygia,   either  of  5  Amorium,   or  ^Go- 
tiaeum,   both  towns   in  the  fame  province. 
However,  as  it  may  be  allowable  to  conjec- 
ture on  a  point  fo  dubious,   I  imagine  they 
who  have  thought  him  a  Lydian,   or  a  Sa- 

mian, 
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mian,  have  grounded  their  opinion  on  the 
probability  of  his  being  born  in  one  of  thefe 
places  where  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life;  and  'tis  certain,  that  during  his  flave- 
ry,  his  common  habitation  was  in  the 
illand  of  7  Samos ;  and  after  he  was  made 
free,  he  lived  almofl  wholly  in  the  court  of 
Crcefus  king  of  Lydia.  But  though  this 
opinion  is  not  totally  deflitute  of  a  plaufible 
appearance,  the  probability  of  his  being  a 
s  Phrygian,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  common 
confent  of  many  ancient  writers,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  mod  credible  authority,  is 
now  ffenerallv  received  and  eflabliflied, 

NOTES. 

'  Maximus  Tyrius,  DiJJert.  XX.  ^  Suidas.  3  The 
Scholiaji  on  Arijlophanes.  Heraclides  itiGronov.  The/, 
Grccc,  Tom.  VI.  p.  2827.  -i  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Difert.  XXXIII.  Lucians  True  Hipry,  Book  II. 
Stohaeus.  Suidas.  A.  Gellius.  Phaedrus.  5  Planudes. 
^Suidas.  Tahricius.  1  Jadmon  at  leajl,  his  lajl  Maf- 
ter,  was  of  this  ijland.  Suidas  Jays  exprejjly,  that 
Xanthus  was  a  Lydian.  Fabricius  indeed  calls  him  a  ^t 
Samian,  but  quotes  no  authority  Jar  it,  nor  can  Ijind 
any.     ^  Phrygia  is  a  province  of  AJia  Minor. 

It 
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It  may  perhaps  he  acceptable  to  fome  readers,  and 
not  improper  in  this  place,  to  add  a  pajfage  from  the 
learned  Mr.  Sale,  in  his  notes  to  the  Koran,  concerning 
the  Eajlern  fabulijl  Lokman,  who  has  been  imagined 
by  fome  writers  to  be  the  fame  perfon  with  our  Efop. 
The    Arabian  writers,  fays  he,   affirm  that  Lokman 
was  thefon  of  Bauvan,  who  was  thefon  or  grandfon  of 
afjler  or  aunt  of  "Job;  and  that  he  lived  feveral  centu- 
ries, even  to  the  time  of  David,  with  zuhom  he  was  con- 
verfant  in  Pale/tine.     According  to  the  defcription  they 
give  of  his  perfon,  hemujl  have  been  deformed  enough; 
for  they  fay  he  was  of  a  black  complexion,  .{whence  fome 
call  him  an  Ethiopian)   with  thick  lips,  and  f play  feet : 
but  in  return,  he  received  from  God,  wifdoui  and  elo- 
quence, in  a  great  degree;  which,  fome  pretend,  wen 
given  him  in  a  vifion,  on  his  making  choice  of  wifdom 
preferable  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  either  of  which  were 
offered  him.    The  generality  of  the  Mohammedans  there- 
fore hold  him  to  have  been  no  prophet,  hut  only  a  wife 
man.     As  to  his  condition,  they  fay  he  was  a  Jlave,  but 
obtaining  his  liberty  on  the  following  occafon.     hlis 
Mafler  having  one  day  given  him  a  bitter  melon  to  eat, 
he  paid  him  fuchexaH  obedience  as  to  eat  it  all;  at  which 
his  ma/ter  being  furprifed,  afked  him.  How  he  could 
eat  fo  bitter  a  fruit?  To  which  he  replied.  It  was  no 
wonder,  that  he  fhould  for  once  accept  a  bitter  fruit 
from  the  fame  hand  from  which  he  had  received  fo  many 
favours.      The  commentators  mention  feveral  quick  re- 
partees 
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partees  of  Lokman,  which,  together  with  the  circum- 
Jtances  above  mentioned,  agree  Jo  well  with  what  Maxi- 
mus  Planudes  had  written  of  Efop,  that  from  thence, 
and  from  the  fables  attributed  to  Lokman  by  the  Ori- 
entals, the  lajl  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  no  other 
than  the  Efop  of  the  Greeks.  However  that  be,  [for  I 
think  the  matter  will  bear  a  difpute)  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Planudes  borrowed  great  part  of  his  life  of  Efop, 
from  the  traditioti  he  met  with  in  the  Eaf  concerning 
Lokman,  concluding  them  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon, 
becaufe  they  were  bothfaves,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  wri- 
ters of  thofe  fables  which  go  under  their  refpedlive  names, 
and  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  one  another;  for  it  has 
long  been  obferved  by  learned  men,  that  the  greater  part 
of  that  monk's  performance  is  an  abfurd  romance,  and 
fupported  by  no  evidence  of  ancient  writers. 

Sale's  Koran,  p.  335. 

A  colledlion  of  Lokman  s  fables  may  be  found  in  Er- 
penius''s  Arabic  Grammar,  between  thirty  and  forty  in 
number,  printed  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  tranjlation. 
They  very  much  refemble  the  fables  of  Efop,  and  have 
mofi  of  them  been  inferted  in  our  colle^ions:  particu- 
larly, the  Stag  drinking — The  old  Man  and  Death — 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoife — The  Sun  and  the  Wind 
— with  many  others,  all  of  which  are  in  Erpenius'^s  col- 
lediony  under  the  name  of  Lokman,    T  he  fables  of  Fil- 

pay, 
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pay^  the  other  Eajlern,  are  of  quite  a  different  cajl,  long^ 
tedious,  and  frequently  interwoven  one  with  another.  I 
have  infer  ted  in  this  colledion,  only  one  fable  from  Fit- 
pay  ^  The  Falcon  and  theYitu^  in  thefecond  hook. 


I 
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CHAP.     11. 

Of  his  p£rfon,  talents,  and  difpojition. 

'•'I  'IS  allowed  by  all,  that  Efop  was  a 
A  flave  from  his  youth,  and  that  in 
this  condition,  he  fenced  feveral  maflers : 
but  I  am  ignorant  where  Planudes  has  au- 
thority for  afferting  that  he  was  the  mod 
deformed  of  all  men  living,  exa£lly  refem- 
bling  Hom.er's  Therfites;  I  find  no  ^anci- 
ent author  who  thus  defcribes  him.  What 
Planudes  adds,  that  the  word  Efop  fignifies 
the  fame  with  AEthiop,  and  was  given  him 
on  account  of  the  blacknefs  of  his  vifage, 
may  be  very  juftly  contradicted :  for  though 
fome  grammarians  are  of  opinion,  that  from 
the  verb  aetho,  which  fignifies  to  fcorch, 
and  from  the  noun  ops,  which  fignifies  vi- 
fage, the  word  AEthiop  may  be  formed;  yet 
we  learn  from  Euftathius,  that  aetho  (in  the 
future  aefo)  fignifies  to  fhine,  as  well  as  to 
burn;  and  that  ops  with  an  o  long  fignifies 
the  eye:  fo  that  the  name  Efop  fignifies  a 
man  with  fparkling  eyes.   Neither  do  I  give 

credit 
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credit  to  the  fame  author,  when  he  fays,  that 
Efop  had  fuch  an  impediment  in  his  tongue, 
that  he  could  fcarcely  utter  articulate  founds; 
as  he  feems  to  have  attributed  this  imper- 
fection to  him,  only  to  have  fome  ground 
for  the  fabulous  account  which    he  after- 
wards gives,   of  Fortune's  appearing  to  him 
in  a  dream,   and  beflowing  on  him  the  gift 
of  fpeech.  Altogether  as  void  of  probability 
is  the  flory  which  Apollonius  tells  in  ^  Phi- 
loftratus  ;   that  Mercury,  having  diftributed 
to  other  perfons  the   knowledge  of  all  the 
fciences,  had  nothing  left  for  Efop  but  the 
art  of  making   fables,  with  which  he  en- 
dowed him.    But  a  principal  reafon  which 
prevents  me  from  affenting  to  what  Planu- 
des  advances,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  fapported 
by  authority  from  any  3  ancient  author:  on 
the  contrarv,  'tis  afferted   in  a  Greek  fras:- 
mentof  his  life,   found  in  the  w^orks  of  Aph- 
thonius,  that  Efop  had  an  excellent  difpo- 
fition,  and  univerfal  talents ;   in  particular, 
a  great  inclination  and  aptitude  for  mufic ; 
which  is  not  very  coniiflent  with  his  hav- 
ing a  bad  voice,  and  being  dumb. 

-    NOTES. 
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to  his  memory:  hut  had  he  been  fiich  a  monjler  as  Tla^ 
nudes  has  made  of  him,a  Jiatue  had  been  no  better,  than 
a  monument  of  his  uglinefs;  it  had  been  kinder  to  his 
memory  to  let  that  alone.  The  Greeks  have  fever  al  pro- 
verbs about  perfons  deformed ;  our  Efop,  iffo  very  ugly, 
had  been  in  the  frfi  rank  of  them,  efpecially  when  his 
flatue  flood  there,  to  put  every  body  in  mind  of  it.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  of  Orafus  kir^  of  Lydia ;  who  em- 
ployed him  as  his  ambajfador  to  Corinth  and  Delphi:  but 
would fuch  a  monjler  as  Planudes  has  fet  out,  be  a  ft 
companion  for  a  prince?  or  a  proper  amba/fador?  I 
xvijh  I  could  do  that  juf  ice  to  the  memory  of  Efop,  as  to 
oblige  the  painters  to  change  their  pencil;  for  'tis  certain 
he  was  no  deformed  perfon,  and  'tis  probable  he  was 
very  handfome. 

Bentley  on  Efop's  Fables. 

In  anfwer  to  all  this,  Mr.  Boyle  cites  a  pajfagefrom 
Euftathius,  an  author  who  wrote  two' hundred  years  he- 
fore  Planudes  was  born,  which  he  thinks  is  evidently 
built  on  a  fuppofition'that  Efop  was  ugly,  and  implies 
that  that  opinion  tuas common  in  Euftathius'' s  time.  He 
further  tells  lis,  that  Lucian,  in  his  True  Hifory,  fays, 
they  tfed  Efop  inthe  Fortimate  Iflands  for  a  buffoon;  or 
jefler,  one  that,  made  them  f port:  meaning,  Ifuppcfe, 
that  he  did  it  as  well  by  his  perfon  and  outfide,  as  by 
his  ingenious  and  divertive fables;  and,  indeed,  rather 
by  the  firf  than  the  latter,  as  his  fables  of  themf elves, 

(^  though 
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though  they  entertain  and  pleafe  us  extremely,  do  not 
give  us  that  fort  of  pleajure  that  caufes  laughter;  hut  no- 
thing is  fo  divertive,  or  raifes  laughter  fo  much  as  de- 
Jormity,  efpecially  when  wit  goes  along  with  it.  We 
may  ohferve,  that  when  Homer  has  a  mind  to  excite  this 
light  paffion  in  hisferious  poem,  he  does  it  by  the  means 
of  an  ugly  man,  and  an  ugly  god,  Therfites  and  Vul- 
can.— But  Dr.  Bentleys  conduH  with  regard  to  Efop, 
is  very  odd.  He  is  extremely  concerned  to  have  him 
thought  handfome,  at  the  time  that  he  is  endeavouring 
all  he  can  to  prove  him  no  author.  He  hopes  by  his 
civilites  to  his  p  erf  on,  to  attone  for  the  injuries  which  he 
does  him  in  his  writings :  which  is  juft  fuch  a  compli- 
ment to  Efop^s  memory,  as  it  would  be  to  Sir  William 
Davenanfs,fhoidd  a  man,  in  defiance  of  common  fame, 
pretend  to  make  out,  that  he  had  always  a  good  nofe 
on  his  face;  but  however,  he  did  not  write  Goniibert. 

Boyle  againft  Bentley. 

I  fhall  here  leave  the  reader  to  confider  the  opinion  of 
thefe  two  gentlemen,  and  to  take  that  which  feemeth  to 
him  the  mof  probable:  only  obferving,  that  Mr.  Alfop, 
though  a  writer  at  that  time  in  favour  of  Boyle  on  the 
general  fubjed  of  Efop' s  Fables,  yet,  when  he  afterwards 
publijhed  a  colledion  of  thofe  Fables,  thought  proper  to 
fMke_  Efop  in  the  frontif piece,  a  very  handfome  perfon. 


^^  b?  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  his  condition,  and  the  courfe  of  his  Jludies. 

ES  O  P's  firft  mafler,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  before  mentioned  Aphthoni- 
us,  was  Zemarchus,  or  Demarchus,  fur- 
named  Carefias,  a  native  and  inhabitant  of 
Athens :  and  his  paffing  lome  part  of  his 
youth  in  this  famous  city,  the  mother  and 
nurfe  of  fcience  and  polite  learning,  was  of 
no  fmall  advantage  to  him.  'Tis  probable  al- 
fo,  that  his  mafter,  perceiving  in  him  a  good 
underftanding,  agreeable  manners,  lively 
genius,  and  a  general  capacity;  and  finding 
alfo  that  he  ferved  him  with  much  affedion 
and  fidelity;  'tis  probable,  I  fay,  that  he 
might  take  care  to  get  him  inflru6led.  It 
was  from  Athens  then,  as  from  the  foun- 
tain head,  that  he  drew  the  purity  of  the 
Greek  language.  It  was  there  too,  that  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  moral  philofo- 
phy,  which  at  that  time  was  the  fafhion- 
able  fludy ;  there  being  but  few  perfons  who 
made  profeflion  of  the  fpeculative  fciences, 

as 
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as  mav  be  concluded  by  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  the  moft  celebrated  men  of  that  age, 
amongfl  whom  Thales,  the  Milefian,  alone 
had  the  curiofity  to  inquire  into  the  fecrets 
of  natural  philofophy,  and  into  the  fub- 
tilties  of  mathematical  learning:  The  reft 
were  not  reputed  wife  for  any  other  reafon, 
than  their  publifliing  certain  grave  and  mo- 
ral fentences,  the  truth  of  which  they  efta- 
blifhed,  and  rendered  of  fome  authority,  by 
their  prudent  and  virtuous  lives.  Efop,  in- 
deed, did  not  follow  their  method;  he  wifelv 
confidered,  that  the  meannefs  of  his  birth, 
and  his  fervile  condition,  would  not  permit 
him  to  fpeak  with  fufficientauthority  in  the 
way  of  fentence  and  precept;  he  therefore 
compofed  fables,  which  by  a  narration  pleaf- 
ing  and  full  of  novelty,  fo  charms  the 
minds,  even  of  the  moft  ignorant,  that 
through  the  pleafure  which  they  receive 
from  it,  they  tajte  imperceptibly  the  moral 
fenfe  which  lies  concealed  underneath. 

I  know  very  well  that  Efop  was  not  the 
firft  '  inventor  of  thofe  fables,  in  which  the 

b  %  ufe 
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ufe  of  fpeech  is  given  to  animals.  The  ho- 
nour oi  this  invention,  as  -  Quintilian  al- 
ledges,  is  juilly  due  to  the  poet  Hefiod,  who 
in  the  firft  book  of  his  Works  and  Davs, 
relates  very  prettily  the  fable  of  the  3  hawk 
and  the  nightingale.  Be  this  as  it  may — ■ 
Efop  has  advanced  fo  far  before  every  com- 
petitor, that  all  fables  of  this  kind  are  called 
Efopic,  bccaufe  a  great  number  of  them  are 
of  his  compoling;  and  the  choiceft  precepts 
of  moral  philofophy,  are  by  his  means,  con- 
veyed to  us  in  this  agreeable  manner.  And 
indeed,  I  very  highly  approve  the  opinion 
of  ApoUonius,  who  maintains  that  the  fa- 
bles of  Efop  are  much  more  ufeful  for  the 
inflru£lion  of  youth,  than  the  fables  of  the 
poets  :  and  his  reafons  for  this  affertion  are 
very  pertinent,  as  may  be  feen  in  Philollra- 
tus.  But  that  Efop  compofed  all  his  fables 
during  the  time  that  he  was  a  flave  at  Athens, 
I  will  not  however  affirm :  I  only  think  it 
probable,  that  it  was  there  he  firft  became 
enamoured  of  morality,  and  laid  the  plan 
of  teaching  the  moft  beautiful  and  ufeful 
maxims   of  philofophy,    under  the  veil  of 

fables : 
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fables :  which  neverthelefs  he  might  not 
publifh  till  long  afterwards,  when  he  had 
obtained  his  freedom,  had  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  being  one  of  the  wifeft  and  ableft 
men  of  Greece,  and  was  arrived  to  great 
efleem,  not  only  among  the  common  people, 
but  even  with  princes  and  kings. 

NOTES. 

^  Whatever  honour  may  arifefrom  being  the  inventor 
of  this  kind  of  fable,  it  feems  neither  to  be  due  to  He- 
fiod,  nor  to  Efop;  as  Jothanis  fable  of  the  trees  is  cer- 
tainly more  ancient  than  either  of  them:  and  it  is  for 
that  reafon,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  colletiion. 

'^  Book  V.  chap.  1 1. 

3  The  f aid  fable  is  thus  rendered  by  Cooke. 

Whilft  now  my  fable  from  the  birds  I  bring, 
To  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth  I  fmg. 
High  in  the  clouds  a  mighty  bird  of  prey 
Bore  a  melodious  nightingale  away; 
And  to  the  captive,   fhivering  in  defpair, 
Thus,  cruel,  fpoke  the  tyrant  of  the  air, 


b4  Why 
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Why  mourns  the  wretch  in  my  fuperior  power? 
Thy  voice  avails  not  in  the  ravifh'd  hour; 
Vain  are  thy  cries :   at  my  defpotic  will, 
Or  I  can  fet  thee  free:   or  I  can  kill. 
Unwifely  who  provokes  his  abler  foe, 
Conqueft  ftill  flies  him.  and  he  ftrives  for  woe. 

Co  oil  s  Hefiod,  B.  /. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  his  different  majlers,  and  of  his  fellow  Jerv ant,  the 
famous  courtezan,  Rhodopis, 

LET  us  now  refume  the  thread  of  our 
narration.  In  procefs  of  time,  Efop 
was  fold  to  Xanthus,  a  nati\'e  of  the  ifland 
of  ^  Samos ;  and  after  he  had  ferved  him 
for  a  certain  time,  he  was  again  difpofed 
of  to  the  ^philofopher  Idmon  or  Jadmon, 
who  was  likewife  of  that  countrv;  and  had 
at  the  fame  time  for  his  flave,  that  3  Rho- 
dopis, who  was  afterwards  fo  famous  as  a 
courtezan.  This  -woman  was  endowed  with 
very  extaordinary  beauty,  and  happening  to 
be  carried  into  Egvpt,  Charaxus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Sappho,  the  poetefs,  fell  fo  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  that  he  fold  all  he  had, 
and  reduced  himfelf  to  extreme  poverty,  in 
order  to  redeem  and  fet  her  at  liberty.  She 
afterwards  rofe  to  fuch  eminence  in  her  vo- 
cation, and  amalfed  fuch  heaps  of  wealth, 
that  of  the  tythe  of  her  gain,  flie  caufed 
great  numbers  of  large   ifpits  of  iron  to  be 

made, 
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made,  which  (lie  lent  as  an  offering  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  And  if  we  may 
credit  certain  authors,  file  amaffed  fuch  im- 
menfe  treafure,  as  enabled  her  to  build  one 
of  the  celebrated  j  pyramids  of  Egypt.  So 
m.uch,  by  the  way,  of  this  famous  courte- 
zan, who  was  fellow  fervant  with  Efop 
while  he  lived  with  Jadmon;  to  fliew  how 
thefe  two  perfons  born,  in  a  fervile  condi- 
tion, arrived  bv  verv  different  methods  to  a 
more  fplendid  fortune;  the  one  by  his  me- 
rit and  the  beauties  of  his  mind,  the  other 
by  the  infamous  trafhc  of  her  perfonal 
charms. 

For  the  reft,  'tis  certain  that  it  was  Jad- 
mon who  gave  Efop  his  liberty ;  whether  as 
a  reward  for  his  faithful  lervices,  or  that  he 
was  afiiamed  to  keep  longer  in  fervitude  a 
perfon  whofe  f uperior  qualities  rendered  him 
more  worthy  to  command,  may  be  difficult 
to  determine:  but  the  fa6l  is  to  be  proved, 
by  the  implied  teftimony  of  the  fcholiaft 
of  Ariftophanes,  on  the  comedy  of  the  Birds, 
as  well  as   by  the  authority  of  Herodotus 

and 
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and  Plutarch;  for  it  follows  by  necefTary 
confequence  from  what  they  fay,  as  I  fliall 
ftiew  particularly  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of 
the  death  of  Efop.  Planudes  therefore  de- 
ferves  no  credit,  when  he  affirms  that  Xan- 
thus  was  the  lafl  mafter  of  Efop,  and  the 
perfon  who  gave  him  his  liberty,  Very  lit- 
tle alfo  muft  be  believed  of  what  he  relates 
concerning  Efop  while  he  was  in  the  fervice 
of  Xanthus,  as  he  makes  him  fay  and  do 
fo  many  impertinent  and  ridiculous  things, 
that  none  can  receive  them  for  true,  with- 
out imagining  Efop  an  idle  buffoon,  rather 
than  a  ferious  Philofopher.  And  in  fine, 
fmce  nothing  of  this  ridiculous  fluff  is  to 
be  found  in  ancient  writers,  I  think  one 
may  with  juftice  affirm,  that  they  are  no 
better  than  idle  tales,   and  mere  *^  fooleries. 

NOTES. 

^  The  ShoUaJl  on  Ariftophanes,  on  which  Meziriac 
builds  his  authority  for  this  y  docs  not  fay  fo. 

2  Neither  Herodotus,  nor  Flutarch,  nor  Suidas,  call 
him  a  philofopher :  it  was  a  title  unknown  in  the  time 

of 
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C  H  A  P.     V 

Of  his  advancement  to  the  court  of  Crafus  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  and  of  his  meeting  thefevenfages  there. 

W^  HAT  EVER  may  be  doubtful  in 
the  life  of  Efop,  there  is  nothing 
morfc  certain,  than,  that  after  recovering  his 
liberty,  he  foon  acquired  a  very  great  repur 
tatian  amongft  the  Greeks,  being  held  in  al- 
moft  equal  eftimation  with  any  of  the  feveii 
fages,  who  flouriflied  at  this  time,  that  is, 
the  '^  fifty-fecond  olympiad.  The  fame  of 
his  wifdom  reaching  the  ears  of  Croefus, 
that  monarch  fent  for  him  to  his  court,  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  friendfhip,  and  fo  obliged 
him  by  his  favours,  that  he  -engaged  him- 
felf  in  his  fervice  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
His  refidence  in  the  court  of  this  mighty 
king,  rendered  him  more  polite  than  mofl 
of  the  other  philofophers  of  his  time;  more 
complaifant  to  the  humour  of  princes,  and 
more  reconciled  to  monarchical  government, 
of  which  he  gave  evident  proofs  on  divers 
occafions.    Forinftance;   when  Croefus  had 

prevailed 
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prevailed  with  the  feven  fages  to  meet  in  his 
capital  city  of  Sardis  ;  after  having  fliewn 
them  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  and  his 
vafl  riches,  he  afked  them,  whom  they 
thought  the  happieR  man  of  all  they  had 
known:  Some  named  one  perfon,  and  fome 
another  ?  Solon,  in  particular,  gave  this  praife 
to  3  Tellus,  an  Athenian;  and  alio  to  4Cleo- 
bis  and  Biton,  Argians,  concluding,  that 
no  one  could  be  pronounced  happy  before 
his  death.  Efop,  perceiving  the  king  was 
not  well  fatished  with  anv  of  their  anfwers, 
fpoke  in  his  turn,  and  faid — For  my  part, 
I  am  perfuaded  that  Crocfus  hath  as  much 
pre-eminence  in  happinefs  over  all  other 
men,  as  the  fea  hath  over  all  the  riversi 
The  king  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  judgment^ 
that  he  eagerlv  pronounced  that  fentencei 
which  has  continued  ever  hnce  a  common 
proverb — The  Phrygian  has  hit  the.'  mark^ 
When  Solon  , therefore,  took  leave  of  Grce^ 
fus,  who  difmiffed  him  very  coolly;  Efop 
being  forry  that  Solon  had  fpoken  to  the 
king  withfo  little  complaifance,  faid  to  him, 
as  he  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  O 

Solon, 
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Solon,  either  we  mufi:  not  fpeak  to  kings,  or 
we  mufl  fay  what  pleafes  them.  On  the 
contrary, 'anfwered  Solon,  we  mufl  either  not 
fpeak  to  kings  at  all,  or  we  mull  give  them 
good  and  ufeful  advice.  Another  time,  as 
Efop  was  travelling  over  Greece,  either  to 
fatisfyhis  curiofity,  or  about  the  particular 
affairs  of  Crcefus,  it  happened  that  he  paffed 
through  Athens,  jufl  after  5  Pififlratus  had 
ufurped  the  fovereign  power,  and  aboliflied 
the  popular  ftate :  feeing  that  the  Athenians 
bore  the  yoke  very  impatiently,  longing  to 
recover  their  liberty,  and  to  rid  themfelves 
of  Pififlratus,  though  his  government  was 
eafy  and  moderate,  Efop  related  to  them  the 
fable  of  the  frogs  that  intreated  Jupiter  to 
give  them  a  king;  exhorted  them  to  fubmit 
chearfully  to  fo  good  a  prince  as  Pififlratus, 
lefl  in  changing  they  fhould  fall  under  the 
power  of  fome  mifchievous  and  cruel  ty-* 
rant. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

'  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Chilon, 

2  Suidas. 

3  Tellus  was  a  poor  Athenian,  hut  a  man  of  great 
probity;  who,  upon  account  of  having  given  his  chil- 
dren a  good  education,  and  lojt  his  own  life  in  the f  eld 
of  battle,  fghting  for  his  country,  had  this  noble  tejli- 
mony  giveii  to  his  happinefs,  by  Solon. 

Plutarch.  Dios;.  Leartius. 

^  Cleobis  and  Biton  werefonsto  the  priejiefs  of  Juno, 
who,  when  their  mother  wanted  horfes  for  her  chariot, 
fet  their  flioulders  to  it,  and  drew  it  to  the  temple,  ivhich 
loas  48  furlongs.  The  old  lady,  being  much  affecied 
with  this  inflance  of  f  Hal  duty,  prayed  the  goddefs 
Juno  to  favour  them  with  the  greateft  bleffing  that  could 
be  befowed  upon  mankind :  the  next  morning  they  were 
both  found  dead  in  the  temple.  Herod.  B.  I.  Val. 
Max.  B.  V.  And  thejlory  is  mentioned  alfo  by  Cicero 
in  his  Tufculan  Quefions,  tofliew,  that  death  is  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  an  advantage  than  an  evil. 

■J  Phaedrus. 

c  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Some  detached  particulars  of  his  life,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  Planudes'' s  account  of  his  travels  into  Egypt 
and  Babylon. 

THERE  arc  not  many  other  particulars 
found  concerning  Efop,  in  authors 
worthy  of  credit;  except  it  be,  that  he  once 
again  met  with  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  in 
the  court  of  ^  Periander,  king  of  Corinth. 
However,  I  dare  not  affirm  whether  it  was 
here,  or  in  fome  other  place,  that  falling 
into  difcourfe  with  Chilon,  who  had  afked 
him.  What  ^God  was  doing?  He  anfwered, 
that  he  was  humbling  high  things,  and  ex- 
alting low.  Some  alfo  relate,  that  to  fhew 
how  the  life  of  man  abounds  with  mifery, 
and  that  one  pleafure  is  accompanied  with 
a  thoufand  pains ;  Efop  was  wont  to  fay, 
that  3  Prometheus  having  taken  earth  to 
form  a  man,  had  tempered  and  moiflened 
it,   not  with  water,   but  with  tears. 

I  rejed  as  pure  faKliood  and  invention, 
all  that  Planudes  writes  of  Efop's  travels 

into 
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into  Egypt  and  Babylon,  becaufe  he  inter- 
mixes (lories  altogether  incredible;  and  adds 
to  them  certain  circumflances,  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  truth  of  hillory,  or  which 
wholly  overturn  the  order  of  time.  I  fliall 
content  myfelf  with  alledging  two  fignal  fal- 
fities,  on  which  he  builds  all  the  reft  of  his 
narration.  He  fays,  that  the  king  who 
reigned  in  Babylon  when  Efop  went  thi- 
ther, w^as  called  Lycerus.  But  who  has 
ever  read  or  heard  of  fuch  a  king?  Let  the 
catalogue  of  all  the  kings  of  Babylon,  from 
NabonafTer  to  Alexander  the  Great,  be  ex- 
amined, and  vou  fliall  not  find  one  among^ft 
them  whofe  name  is  at  all  like  Lycerus.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  the  exadeft  chronology 
it  will  appear,  that  in  Efop's  time  there 
could  be  no  other  king  in  Babylon,  but  Ne- 
buchadnezer,  and  his  father  Nebopolaffer; 
fmce  Nebopolaffer  reigned  one  and  twent^' 
years,  and  Nebuchadnezer  forty  three,  who 
died  the  fame  year  with  Efop,  being  the  firft 
of  the  fifty-fourth  olympiad.  Neither  is  it 
more  poflible  to  believe,  that  Efop  went  in- 
to Egypt  in  the  time  of  king  Nedanebus, 

c   2  as 
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as  Planudes  aiTerts ;  fmce  this  king  did  not 
begin  to  reign  till  two  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Efop:  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
hundred  and  fourth  olympiad.  And  one  need 
not  be  very  learned  in  chronology,  to  be 
certain,  that  Efop  lived  partly  under  the 
reign  of  Apries,  and  partly  under  that  of  his 
Succeffor  Amafis,   king  of  Egypt. 

NOTES. 

^  Plutarch  ajfures  us,  in  Convivio  Sapientum,  that 
Crcpjus  Jent  Efop  to  Periander  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  as 
well  as  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi:  hut  how  does  this  agree 
with  Laertius,  who,  in  the  life  of  Periander,  tells  us, 
that  according  to  Soficrates,  Periander  died  many  years 
before  the  reign  of  Crofusf- 

"Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Chilon' 

sThemiJl.   Orat.  XXXII. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  his  death. 

WHAT  Planudes  relates  about  the 
death  of  Efop,  comes  nearer  to  the 
truth,  than  anything  which  he  has  written 
concerning  his  life.  However,  it  is  flill 
fafer  to  rely  on  what  ancient  authors  have 
faid  on  the  fubjed;  andthey  record  it  thus. 
Efop,  being  fent  by  Croefus  to  the  ^  city  of 
Delphi,  with  a  large  fum  of  gold,  in  order 
to  offer  magnificent  facrifices  to  Apollo,  and 
to  diftribute  to  each  citizen  four  minse  of 
£lver;  it  happened  that  ^  differences  arofe 
between  him  and  the  tow^nfmen,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  fpoke  of  them  in  very  pro- 
voking terms.  Among  other  things,  he  re- 
proached them  with  having  hardly  any  ara- 
ble land,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  great 
concourfe  of  ftrangers,  and  the  frequent  fa- 
crifices that  w^ere  offered  in  their  temple, 
they  would  foon  be  reduced  to  die  of  hun- 
ger. Not  fatisfied  with  offending  them  in 
words,   he  proceeded  to  deeds :   having  per- 

c  3  formed 
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formed  the  facrifices  in  the  manner  that 
Crocfus  had  ordered,  he  fent  back  the  refl 
of  the  money  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  as  judg- 
ing the  Delphians  unworthy  to  partake  of 
the  king  s  liberality.  This  irritated  them 
againfl  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  con- 
luked  ho^v  thev  micrht  be  reveno'ed  on  him, 
and  confpired  by  a  notorious  villany  to 
take  awav  his  life.  They  hid  amonoll;  his 
baggage  one  of  the  3  golden  velfels  confe- 
crated  to  Apollo;  and  as  Efop  departed  to- 
wards Phocis,  thev  fent  immediate  meffen- 
gers  after  him,  -who  fearching  his  baggage, 
found  the  ^'eflel  which  they  themfelves  had 
there  depofited.  On  this,  they  prefently 
drag  him  to  prifon,  accufe  him  of  facrilege, 
and  fentence  him  to  be  precipitated  from 
the  rockHyampia, which  w^as  the  punifhment 
commonly  infli^led  on  facrilegious  pcrfons. 
As  they  were  on  the  point  of  throwing  him 
off,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  fo  execrable 
an  a6l,  by  the  apprehenfion  of  divine  juftice, 
which  fuffers  no  wickednefs  to  go  unpu- 
nifhed,  he  told  them  the  4 fable  of  the  eag-le 
and  the  beetle.      But  the  Delphians  paying 


no 
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no  regard  to  his  fable,  puflied  him  down 
the  precipice.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that 
their  land  was  rendered  barren,  and  that 
they  were  affli6led  with  many  ftrange  dif- 
tempers,  for  feveral  years  afterwards.  In 
this  diftrefs  they  confulted  the  oracle,  and 
were  anfwered,  that  all  their  miferies  were 
owing  to  the  unjuft  condemnation  and 
death  of  Efop.  On  this,  they  caufed  it  to 
be  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet,  at  all 
the  public  feafts  and  general  meetings  of  the 
Greeks,  that  if  there  were  any  of  the  kindred 
of  Efop,  who  would  demand  fatisfadion 
for  his  death,  he  was  dehred  to  come  and 
exa6l  it  of  them,  in  what  5  manner  he 
pleafed.  But  no  one  was  found  that  pre- 
tended any  right  in  this  affair,  till  the  third 
generation;  when  a  Samian  prefented  him- 
felf,  named  Jadmon,  grandfon  of  that 
Jadmon,  who  had  been  mafler  to  Efop  in  the 
ifland  of  Samos  :  and  the  Delphians  having 
made  him  fome  fatisfadion,  were  delivered 
from  their  calamities.  'Tis  faid,  that  after 
this  time,  they  transferred  the  punifhment 
of  facrilegious  perfonsfrom  the  rock  Hyam- 

c  4  pia 
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pia  to  that  of  Nauplia.  From  hence  it  ap- 
pears, as  I  hinted  above,  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  that  Jadmon 
was  the  laft  mafter  of  Efop,  and  he  that  fet 
him  free ;  becaufe  otherwife,  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  defcendents  could  have  any  in- 
tereft  in  his  death,  nor  pretend  to  any  right 
of  feeking  reparation,  or  receiving  fatisfac- 
tion. 

NOTES. 

^  Scholiajt  on  Arijlophanes.    Vfep,  f,  i437» 

2  On  what  occafion  thefe  differences  arofe^  we  are 

not  esprejfly  told:  yet  fame  circumjlances  lead  one  to 

imagine,  that  Efop''s  expe^ations  were  not  quite  JatiJ- 

Jied  with  regard  to  the  Delphians.     From  the  great 

concourfe  of  Jerifihle  men,  who  were  difpatched  from 

all  parts  of  Greece  to  their  city;  he  had  probably  been 

led  to  exped  in  them  fome  fuperior  degree  of  virtue  or 

wifdoni;  but  found  them,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance, 

to  be  not  only  lazy,  hut  ignorant:  his  reproaching 

them  for  depending  fo  much  on  the  benefits  arifingfroni 

facrifces,  as  to  negleSl  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 

feems  an  intimation  of  the  firft;  and  his  comparing 

the  curiofity  that  brought  him  thither,  to  that  of  people 

at 
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at  the  Jea  fide,  who  feeing  fomewhat  come  floating  to- 
wards  them  a  great  way  off  at  fea,  take  it  at  firji  to 
he  fome  mighty  matter ;  but  upon  its  driving  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  fiore,  find  it  at  lafi  to  be  only  a  heap 
of  weeds  arid  rubbifli — is  almofi  a  confirmation  of  the 
latter.  Indeed,  ivhat  authority  Sir  Roger  Lefirange 
had  for  making  Efop  relate  this  fable  to  theDelphians, 
he  has  not  beenfo  kind  as  to  inform  us. 

3  Arifiophanes.      Heraclides,   in  Gronov.     Thef 
Graec,  Tom.  YI.p.  2830. 

.  4:  The  eagle  and  the  beetle  was  one  of  the  raofi  noted 
fables  of  Efop :  Arifiophanes  mentions  iffeveral  times. 
The  circumfiances  of  it,  as  far  as  they  may  be  col- 
lected from  him,  are  as  follows:  "•'  That  the  beetle  flew 
up  to  heaven;  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  eagle,  rolled 
his  eggs  out  of  the  nefi,  andfo  revenged  himfelf  of  the 
injury  which  the  eagle  had  done  him.''''  In  Pace, 
if.  177.  he  fays,  '-'-  That  Efop  told  this  fable  to  the 
Delphians,  when  they  had  accifed  him  of  facrilege. 
Vefp.  f.  1437.  And  when  they  were  about  to  throw 
him  down  the  rockf  fays  the  Scholiafi.  The  Scholiafi 
upon  thefe  paffages  gives  us  thefe  farther  particulars: 
'''•It  is  related  in  the  fables  of  Efop,  that  the  eagle  and 
the  beetle  were  at  enmity  together ^  and  they  defiroyed 
one  another's  eggs :  that  the  eagle  having  feized  and 
eaten  up  the  young  ones  of  the  beetle,  iindfo  given  the 
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Jirjl  provocation,  the  beetle  got  by  Jtealth  at  the  eagle's 
eggs,  and  rolled  them  out  of  the  nejl ;  following  him 
even  into  the  prefniee  of  Jupiter:  the  eagle  making  his 
complaint,  Jupiter  ordered  him  to  make  his  neft  in  his 
lap:  while  Jupiter  had  the  eggs  in  his  lap,  the  beetle 
came  flying  about  him;  and  Jupiter  rifing  up  una- 
wares, to  drive  the  beetle  away  from  his  head,  threio- 
down  the  eggs  and  broke  them.''''  Suidas,  plainly 
quoting  the  fame  fable,  fays  alfo,  '•'•  I'hat  he  rofe  up 
to  drive  away  the  beetle  flying  about  his  head.''  Arifo- 
phanes  in  another  place  ifes  the  proverbal  faying,  '"''I 
will  be  your  midiuife,  as  the  beetle  was  to  the  eagle.''' 
Ly/ifra*ta,  f.  695.  Up&n  which  the  Scholiaf  remarks, 
'-'■  That  the  beetles  defroy  the  eagles  eggs  by  rolling  them 
out  of  the  nefl  /'  and  Suidas  fays,  '■'•  That  the  proverb 
is  I  fed  ofthofe,  who  revenge  then  f elves  offuch  as  have 
frfl  ufed  them  ill,  though  they  are  much  more  power- 
ful-" and  adds  likewife,  '•''That  the  beetle  is  faid  t& 
defroy  the  eagle's  eggs,"  as  a  thing  that  commonly 
happens. 

It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
and  beetle,  as  we  have  it  now,  differs  very  much  from 
the  original  fable  of  Efop.  There  is  no  mention  at  all 
of  the  hare;  the  provocation  given  by  the  eagle,  was 
his  defroying  the  beetle's  eggs,  or  young  ones;  and 
the  beetle  made  Jupiter  throw  the  eggs  out  of  his  lap, 
not  by  throw'ing  a  ball  of  dung  into  his  lap,  but  by 

flying 
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Jlying  about  his  head.  What  is  added  in  the  prefent 
fable,  of  Jupiter's  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties,  but  in  vain;  and  .then,  to  preferve  the  race 
of  eagles,  ordering  them  to  lay  their  eggs  in  afeafon 
in  which  no  beetles  appear;  is  quite  befide  Efop's  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  occafion  of  the  fable.  T' he  moral,  which 
he  intended  to  exprefs,  and  which  the  occajfon  required, 
is,  agreeable  to  Suidas''s  interpretation  of  the  proverb, 
that  the  weak  often  find  means  to  revenge  themfclves  of 
the  powerful,  who  without  provocation  have  injured 
them.  The  latter  circumfiance  relating  to  thefeafon  in 
which  the  eagle  breeds,  is  contrary  to  the  obfervation 
of  the  Scholiajl  on  Arijlophanes,  and  Suiclas;  and,  I 
fuppofe,  is  not  true  in  fad. 

The  genuine  fable  of  Efop  is  certainly  lofi:  and 
that  which  loe  have  may  probably  have  been  invented 
by  Planudes;  it  is  in  his  colledlion,  and  fiands  the 
fourth  in  that  edition  of  them,  which  was  printed  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  1 546.  That  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himfelf  I  will  here  infert  a  literal  tranfiation  of 
it,  givenmeby  the  fame  learned  friend,  who  favoured 
ine  with  the  above  obfervations. 

The  Easrle  and  the  Beetle. 

A  Hare  being  purfued  by  an  Eagle,  betook  himfelf 
for  refuge  to  the  nejl  of  the  Beetle,  whom  he  intreatecl 

to 
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tofave  him.  Ithe  Beetle  therefore  interceded  with  the 
Eagle,  begging  of  him  not  to  kill  the  poor  fuppliant 
Hare;  and  conjuring  him  by  the  almighty  Jupiter,  not 
to  flight  and  difregard  his  interceffion,  becanfe  he  was 
fo  fmall  an  animal.  But  the  Eagle  in  great  wrath 
gave  the  Beetle  a  flap  with  his  wing,  and  immediately 
feized  the  Hare,  and  devoured  him.  When  the  Eagle 
flew  away,  the  Beetle  flew  after  him,  fo  far  as  to  learn 
where  his  nefi  was;  and  then  getting  to  it  ^  rolled  down 
his  eggs  out  of  it^  and  broke  them.  "The  Eagle  grieved 
and  enraged  to  think  that  any  onefhould  attempt  fo  au- 
dacious a  thing,  built  his  neft  the  7iext  time  in  a  higher 
place;  but  the  Beetle  got  to  it  again,  and  ferved  him 
jufl  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Eagle  greatly  diflrejjed^ 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  flew  up  to  Jupiter,  [to 
whom  he  is  accounted  facred)  and  placed  her  third 
brood  of  eggs  as  a  depofite  in  the  lap  oftlie  God,  begging 
him  to  guard  them.  Upon  this  the  Beetle,  having  made 
a  ball  of  dung,  flew  up,  and  dropped  it  in  Jupiter  s 
lap ;  who  rifing  on  afudden  tofliake  it  ojf,  unawares 
threw  down  the  eggs  with  it,  which  were  thus  again 
broken.  Jupiter  being  informed  by  the  Beetle,,  that  he 
had  done  this  to  be  revenged  of  the  Eagle,  who  had 
not  only  behaved  injurioufly  to  him,  [the  Beetle)  but 
even  impioufly  towards  the  God  himfelf,  told  the  Eagle 
when  he  came  to  him,  that  the  Beetle  was  the  party 
aggrieved,  and  that  he  complained  not  without  rcafon : 
but  being  unwilling  that  the  race  of  Eagles  fliould  be 

dimini/hed^ 
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dimini/lied,  he  advijed  the  Beetle  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Eagle.  As  the  Beetle  would  not 
agree  to  this,  he  transferred  the  EagWs  breeding  to 
another  Jeajon,  when  there  are  no  Beetles  to  befeen. 


Abfurdities  in  tlie  forgoing  Fable. 

The  Hare's  flying  to  the  Beetle  for  protedlion;  or  to 
theBeetWsneft  for  refuge: utterly  im,probable. 

The  Beetle's  rolling  the  Eagle's  eggs  out  of  the  neft; 
impoffible. 


The  only  moral  of  the  fable  is,  that  no  protedion, 
however  powerful,  fhall  exempt  the  oppreffive  and  in- 
jurious from  the  vengeance  of  the  fufferers,  however 
weak.  The  circumflance  added,  that  Jupiter  tranf- 
f erred  the  Eagle's  breeding  to  afeafon  when  there  are 
no  Beetles,  dejiroys  this  moral;  and  is  probably  alfo 
falfe  in  fad. 

3  Herodotus.    Plutarch. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII.  ? 


'.'S 


/  \«- 


Of  the  honours  done  him  after  his  death, 

AN  D  now  I  will  readily  agree  with  Pla- 
iiudes,  that  Efop  was  regretted  by  the 
greateft  and  wifefl  men  of  Greece,  who  tef- 
tified  to  the  Dclphians  how  much  they  re- 
fented  his  death.  But  I  add,  that  the  Athe- 
neans,  in  particular,  had  Efop  in  fo  much 
honour,  that  thev  erected  for  him  a  ma2;ni- 
ficent  ftatue  in  their  city;  regarding  more 
the  greatnefs  of  his  perfonal  merit,  than  the 
meanneG  of  his  race  and  condition.  I  fur- 
ther fay,  that  the  opinion  which  all  the 
world  had  conceived  of  his  wifdom  and 
probity,  encouraged  the  poets  to  make  the 
people  believe,  that  the  ^  gods  had  raifed  him 
again  to  life,  as  they  had  done  Tyndarus, 
Hercules,  Glaucus,  and  Hypolitus.  Nay, 
fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  he 
lived  many  years  after  his  ^  refurreclion,  and 
fought  twice  on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks,  againft 
the  Perfians,   in  the  ffraits  of  Thermopyla:, 

which 
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which  muft  have  been  above  eighty   years 
after  his  death.      But  thefe  are  fuch    mani- 
feft  abfurdities,  as  confute  themfelves.   Nei- 
ther is  it  probable,   as   fome    have   afferted, 
that  he  wrote  3  two  books  concernins;  what 
happened  to  him  in  the  city  of  Delphi,  un- 
iefs  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  made  two  voyages 
thither,   and  wrote  of  the  firR :   for  in  the 
laft,   it  is  very  improbable  he  Ihould  have 
anv  time  for  fuch  a  work ;   neither  can  it  be 
grounded  on    the  teftimony  of   anv  author 
worthv  of  credit.     'Tis    indeed  moft  pro- 
bable, that  he  left  nothing  in  writing  but 
his  4  fables;   wdiich,   either  for  the  elegance 
of  the  narration,   or  the  ufefulnefs  of  their 
morality,  have  always  been  fo  much  efleem- 
€d,  that  manv  of  them  have  preferved  them- 
felves  in  the  memories   of  men  for  above 
two    thoufand   vears.      Yet  I  do  not  aiTert, 
that   thofe  which  Planudes  has  publifhed, 
are  the  5  very  fables  which  Efop  wrote,  aS 
Planudes  has  2;iven  us  too  many  occafions 
to  doubt  of  his  hncerity  ;  and  alfo,  as  he  has 
omitted  in  his  colle6lion  many  fables,  which 
ancient  authors  have  attributed  to  Efop.   If 

we 
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we  could  be  certain  that  it  is  the  genuine 
work  of  Efop,  we  mufl  doubtlefs  confefs, 
that  wc  have  no  writings  in  profe  more  an- 
cient, except  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  fome 
others  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

NOTES. 

^Scholia/ton  Arijlophanes,  Aves,f.  471.  Sui- 
das. 

2  'Ptolomaeus.  Hephejiion  in  Photius  et  Biblioth. 

3  Suidas. 

•ii)?\  Bentley  ajjerts,  that  it  is  very  uncertain  whe- 
ther Efop  left  any  fables  behind  him  in  writings  to 
which  Mr.  Boyle  anjwers,  that  the  phrafe  of  antiquity 
is  the  fame  when  they  mention  any  thing  of  Efop^s,  as 
it  would  have  been,  had  they  thought  Efop  really  to 
have  written  it :  the  ancients  quote  him  jifl  as  they  do 
other  authors. 

Boyle  againft  Bentley, 

There  is  a  pajfage  in  Plato'' s  Phaedo,  where  Socra- 
tes fays,  Among  the  f aides  of  Efop  which  I  had  at  hand, 
and  knew  to  be  his,  I  put  thofe  into  verfe  that  frft  oc- 
curred 
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curred  to  me.   Which  words  imply,  that  Socrates  made 
ufi  of  a  xi'r.itten  hook  oj  Efop's  fahles. 

Ibid. 

Vf  three  parages,  proceeds  the  fame  writer,  which 
the  Dodor  has  brought  to  prove  Efop  no  author,  two 
of  them  prove  the  direct  contrary ;  and  the  other  proves 
only,  that  Dr.  Bentley  has  read  fomehody,  that  has 
read  Arifophanes.  And  is  this  the  irrefiflible  evidence, 
with  which  he  has  taken  upon  him  to  confront  the  opi- 
7iion  of  two  thoufand  years?  Is  ti  ft  that  men  fwuld 
mak-e  ife  of  their  little  fkill  in  letters,  their  conjedlnres, 
their  fancies,  their  dreams,  to  attack  the  reputation  of 
ourfrft  majters  in  writing?  Is  it  grateful,  withfuch 
groundlefs  fufpicions  as  thefe,  to  fall  upon  the  father 
of  mor-al  fable ,  whofe  happy  way  of  conveying  knoiv- 
ledge  has  been  everfpoken  of  with  fo  much  refpedl,  and 
been  offuchfanding  ufe  to  mankind? 

Ibid. 

5  It  is  remarkable,  fays  father  Vavaffor,  that  Henry 
Stephens,  in  his  Thefaiirus  Linguae  Graecae,  never 
cited  Efop's  fabes;  which  fliews  that  he  took  them  for 
the  work  of  a  modern  Greek.  It  feems  probable, 
nay,  almoft  certain,  fiys  he,  that  Planudes  col- 
ie6ted  the  fables  of  Efop,  partly  from  his  ancef- 
tors,  and  partly  from  reading  feveral  authors ; 
that  fome  were  his  own  invention,  that  he  added 

d  the 
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the  moral  and  explication,  often  agreeable  to  his 
own  fancy,  and  that  the  whole  was  put  into  his 
own  form  and  words.  He  confirms  his  conjeBure 
by  the  conformity  of  Jlyle  which  may  be  ohferved  be- 
tween the  life  of  Efop,  and  the  fables:  and  no  one  is 
ignorant  that  Planiides  is  the  author  of  that  life.  Va- 
vajjor  further  ohferves,  that  mention  is  made  of  the 
Piraeus  in  one  of  Efop's  fables.  Now  the  Piraeus  was 
not  built  till  the  -jGth  olympiad;  before  that  time  the 
Phalerum  zuas  the  port  of  the  Athenians:  fo  that  as 
Efop  died  in  the  ^^th  olympiad,  long  before  Themif- 
tocles  had  built  the  Piraeus,  it  would  have  been  the 
Phalerum.,  and  not  the  Piraeus,  that  Efop  would  have 
mentioned. 

But  father  Vavajfor  is  not  the  frft  who  has  taken 
PI  amides  for  the  author  of  Efop's  fables  now  extant. 
Nevelet,  who  publifhed  a  collection  of  fables  in  1610, 
declared  himfelf  of  this  opinion.  Of  all  the  manu- 
fcriptsin  my  poffefTion,  fays  he,  not  one  had  the 
fables  of  Efop  which  now  are  publifhed,  which 
I  imagine  to  be  written  by  Planudes,  as  well  as 
Efop's  Life.  T'he  manufcripts  he  f peaks  of,  were  in 
the  library  of  Heidelberg,  and  had  furniflied  him  with 
about  1'^^  fables,  which  he  added  to  thofe  of  Efop  al- 
ready printed,  which  are  about  1 50  ;  yb  thatNevelefs 
colledion  confifed  of  2S6  fables.  Bayle. 

The 
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The  late  Dr.  Bentley  xuas  alfo  of  this  opinion.  I 
Jhall  examine,  fays  he,  thof  Greek  fables  now  extant, 
that  affume  the  name  of  Efop  himfelf  There  are  two 
parcels  of  the  prefent  fables;  the  one,  which  are  more 
undent,  1 3  6  in  number,  were  frf  publifJied  out  of  the 
Heidelberg  library,  by  Nevelet  in  1610.  The  editor 
himfelf  well  olferved,  that  th-ey  were  falfely  afcribed  to 
Efop,  becaufe  they  mention  holy  monks.  To  which  I 
will  add,  fays  the  Dodcr,  another  remark,  that  there 
is  afentence  out  of  Job — Naked  we  all  came,  and 
naked  ftiall  we  return.  But  becaife  thefe  two  paf 
fages  are  in  the  epimythion,  [the moral)  and  belongnot 
to  the  fable  itfelf;  they  may  juftly  befuppofed  to  be  ad- 
ditions only,  and  interpolations  cf  the  true  book.  Ifliall 
therefore  give  fomc  better  reafons  to  prove  they  are  a 
recent  work.  That  they  cannot  be  Efop's  own,  the 
1 8  if  fable  is  a  demonfrdtive  proof:  for  that  is  afiory 
of  Demades  the  rhetor,  who  lived  about  200  years  af- 
ter our  Phrygiafustime.  The  193  is  about  Momus's 
carping  at  the  works  of  the  gods.  He  there  finds  this 
fault  in  the  bull.  That  his  eyes  were  not  placed  in  his 
horns,  that  he  might  fee  xvhere  he  pifhed.  But  Lu- 
dan,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  fable,  has  it  thus,  That  his 
horns  were  not  placed  right  before  his  eyes.  And  Arif 
totle  has  it  a  third  way.  That  his  honrs  were  not  placed 
about  his  fJwulders ,  where  he  might  make  the  frongef 
pifh;  but  in  the  tenderef  part,  his  head.  I  think  it 
probable  from  hence,  that  Efop  did  not  write  a  book  of 

d  2  his 
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his  fables;  Jor  then  there  would  not  have  been  fuch  a 
difference  in  the  telling. — There  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve they  were  drawn  up  by  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Con- 
fantinople,  who  died  in  the  year  1370:  for  there  is  no 
manufcript,  any  where,  above  300  years  old,  that  has 
the  fables  according  to  that  copy. — This  ideotof  a  monk 
has  alfo  given  us  a  book,  which  he  calls  a  life  of  Efop, 
that  j)erhaps  cannot  be  matched  in  any  language,  for 
ignorance  and  nonfenfe.  He  had  picked  up  two  or  three 
truejlories ;  that  Efop  was  afave  to  one  Xanthus,  car- 
ried a  burthen  of  bread,  converfed  with  Crofus,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Delphi :  but  the  circumfances  of 
thefe,  and  all  his  other  tales,  are  pure  invention.  He 
makes  Xanthus,  an  ordinary  Lydian,  or  Samian,  to  be 
a  philofopher;  which  word  was  not  heard  of  in  thofe 
days,  but  invented  afterwards  by  Pythagoras.  ''Twas 
the  king  of  Ethiopia  s  problem  to  Araafs,  king  of  Egypt, 
to  drink  up  the  fea:  but  Planudes  makes  it  a  wager 
of  Xanthus  with  one  of  hisfcholars.  To  fay  nothing 
of  his  chronological  errors,  mifakes  of  an  hundred  or 
two  hundred  years,  who  can  read  with  patience  that  filly 
difcourfe  between  Xanthus  and  his  man  Efop ;  not  a 
bit  better  than  our  penny  merriments  printed  at  London 
bridge* 

Bentley  on  Efop's  fables. 


In 
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In  anjwer  to  what  Dr.  Bentley  has /aid  above,  con- 
cerning the  fables  of  Efop  being  not  written  by  himfelf, 
Mr.  Boyle  thus  argues.  Nobody  ever  imagined  that 
ally  or  half  the  fables,  that  have  gone  under  the  name 
of  Efop,  are  his :  or  that  any  of  them  almof,  are  in  the 
very  fame  words  and  fyllables,  that  they  were  in  when 
they  came  out  of  his  hands.  They  have  doubtlefs  under- 
gone  great  alterations,  fome  more  andfome  lefs;  but  if 
under  all  thefe  changes,  fill  the  fame  little  fiory  in  its 
chief  circumfianccs,  the  fame  fimplicity  in  telling  it,  the 
fame  humorous  turn  of  thought,  and  in  a  good  meafure 
the  fame  words  too,  have  been  preferved;  there  is  enough 
of  Efop  left,  whereby  we  may  make  a  true  judgment  of 
his  fpirit,  and  genius,  and  manner  of  performance. 
When  Dr.  Bentley  fliall  clearly  have  made  out,  either 
that  none  of  thefe  fables  came  from  Efop  hinfclf;  or,  if 
they  did,  yet  that  in  the  very  form  and  caft  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  expreffion,  they  have  beenfincefo  totally  al- 
tered, that  they  deferve  not  to  be  called  the  fame;  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  own,  that  we  are  unable  to  judge 
of  Efop's  merit  by  any  thing  in  the  prefent  colleHion :  but 
till  that  is  done,  we  mayfafely  enjoy  our  opinions,  and 
they  that  have  admired  Efop,  may  venture  to  go  on, 
and  admire  him  fill. 

As  for  what  the  DoBor  hasfaid  of  Planudes,  I  mufl 
confefs.,  fays  Mr.  Boyle ^  I  have  not  the  deepefi  venera- 
tion for  his  character ;  but  neither  can  I  think fo  dfpi- 
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cahly  of  him  as  the  lofty  Dr.  BeiUley  does,  hecaufe  Ijind 
him  ivell  Jpoken  oj  by  men  of  good  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, and  even  by  his  advefaries  themfelves.  Nay, 
Dr.  Bentley,  I  think,  gives  an  account  of  him,  not  at 
all  to  his  dif advantage,  where  he  fays,  that  thefet  of  fa- 
ble she  put  out,  was  of  his  own  drawing  up:  amongji 
which,  there  are  f ever alfo  well  turned,  foexadly  copyed 
from  nature,  and  built  onfuch  a  true  knowledge  of  hu- 
man life  and  affairs,  that  "'tis  plain  he  was  neither  an 
ideot  nor  a  monk,  that  compofed  them.  But  the  only 
reofon  Dr.  Bentley  gives  for  his  believing  them  to  be 
drawn  up  by  Planudes,  is,  that  there  is  no  manufcript, 
any  where,  above  300  years  old,  that  has  the  fa- 
bles according  to  that  copy.  No  manifcript  1 
any  where !  Very  extenfive  words :  "'tis  pretty  cliff  cult 
to  arfwer  for  all  the  libraries  of  Europe.  But  this  was 
an  affertionfit  to  be  laid  down  by  Dr.  Bentley,  becaufe 
impoffible  to  be  proved ;  and  I  believe  not  diffcult  to 
be  dif  proved:  for,  as  much  out  of  the  way  ofthefe  things 
as  I  live,  I  have  cafually  heard  of  a  manufcript,  older 
than  Planudes,  that  has  the  fables  according  to  his 
copy;  Voffius^s  manufcript  I  mean,  which,  though  I 
have  not  feen  it  myfelf  yet  better  judges  than  I  am,  who 
have  fen  it,  affureme,  that  it  is  about  r^oo  years  old, 
and  that  Voffius  himfelf  always  efieemed  it  fo.  ""JCis 
at   Ley  den. 

Boyle  againft  Bentley- 
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Fabricms  doubts  of  this  manufcript  of  Voffius  men- 
tioned by  Boyle ;  it  requires,  he  fays,  further  examina- 
tion. Montfaucon  promifed,  [in  his  Diarium  Italicum) 
that  he  woidd  publififrom  a  manufcript  of  the  mona- 
firy  of  St.  Mary  at  Florence,  the 'life  of  Efop,  loith 
the  fables,  as  they  were  extant  before  the  time  of  Pla- 
nudes,  more  at  large :  {in  a  diffufefiyle)  for  that  Pla- 
nudes  had  omitted  fome  fables,  and  had  written  both 
the  life  and  the  fables  in  a  very  different  fyle,  and  af- 
ter his  own  manner, 

Fabricms. 

Jfuppofe  Montfaucon  never  fulfilled  his  promife. 
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ESSAY   on   FABLE. 

Introduction. 

H  O  EVER  undertakes  to  compofe  a 
fable,  whether  of  the  fublimer  and 
more  complex  kind,  as  the  epick  and 
dramatick  ;  or  of  the  lower  and  more  fimple,  as 
what  has  been  called  the  Efopean  ;  fhould  make 
it  his  principal  intention  to  illuftrate  fome  one 
moral  or  prudential  maxim.  To  this  point  the 
compofition  in  all  its  parts  muft  be  direded ;  and 
this  will  lead  him  to  defcribe  fome  action  pro- 
per to  enforce  the  maxim  he  has  chofen.  In  fe- 
veral  refpeds.  therefore  the  greater  fable  and  the 
lefs  agree.  It  is  the  bufniefs  of  both  to  teach 
fome  particular  moral,  exemplified  by  an  adion, 
and  this  enlivened  by  natural  incidents.  Both 
alike  muft  be  fupported  by  appofite  and  proper 
*  characters,  and  both  be  furnifhed  with  fentiments 
and  language  fuitable  to  the  charader  thus  em- 
ployed. I  would  by  no  means  however  infer, 
that,  to  produce  one  of  thefe  fmall  pieces  requires 
the  fame  degree  of  genius,  as  to  form  an  epick 
or  dramatick  Fable.     All  I  would  infinuate,  is, 

that 
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that  the  apologue  has  a  right  to  fome  fliare  of 
our  efteem,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  po- 
ems before  mentioned:  as  it  is  honourable  to 
fprmg  from  a  noble  ftem,  although  in  ever  fo  re- 
mote a  branch.  A  perfeft  fable,  even  of  this  in- 
ferior kind,  feems  a  much  ftronger  proof  of  ge- 
nius than  the  mere  narrative  of  an  event.  The 
latter  indeed  requires  judgment:  the  former,  to- 
gether with  judgment,  demands  an  eiFort  of  the 
magination^ 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  procure  thefe  lit- 
tle compofitions  as  much  regard  as  they  may 
fairly  claim,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  fome  particu- 
lars moft  effential  to  their  charader. 

SECT      I. 

OJ  the.  Truth  or  Moral  of  a  Fable. 

yr-r^  I  S  the  very  effence  of  a  Fable  to  convey 
A  fome  Moral  or  ufefid  Truth,  beneath  the 
fhadow  of  an  allegory.  It  is  this  chiefly  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  a  Fable  horn  a  Tale;  and  indeed  gives 
it  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of  ufe  and  dignity* 
A  Tale  may  confift  of  an  event  either  ferious  or 
comic  ;  and,  provided  it  be  told  agreeably,  may 
be  excellent  in  its  kind,  though  it  fhould  imply 
no  fort  of  Moral.  But  the  adion  of  a  Fable  is 
contrived  on purpofe  to  teach  and  to  imprint  fome 

Truth ; 
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Truth  ;  and  fhould  clearly  and  obviotifly  include 
the  illuftration  of  it  in  the  very  cataftrophe. 

The  Truth  to  be  preferred  on  this  occafion 
fhould  neither  be  too  obvious,  nor  trite,  nor 
trivial.  Such  would  ill  deferve  the  pains  employed 
in  Fable  to  convey  it.  As  little  alfo  fliould  it  be 
one  that  is  very  dubious,  dark,  or  controverted. 
It  fliould  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  challenge 
the  afTent  of  every  ingenious  and  fober  judgment ; 
never  a  point  of  mere  fpeculation  ;  but  tending 
to  inferm  or  remind  the  reader,  of  the  proper  means 
that  lead  to  happinefs,  or  at  leaft,  to  the  feverai 
duties,  decorums,  and  proprieties  of  conduft, 
which  each  particular  Fable  endeavours  to  en- 
force. 

The  reafon  why  Fable  has  been  fo  much  efteem- 
ed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries ;  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  polite  manner  in  which  its  maxims 
are  conveyed.  The  very  article  of  giving  in- 
flrudion  fuppofes  at  leaft,  a  fuperiority  of  wif- 
dom  in  the  advifer;  a  circumftance  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  ready  admiffion  of  advice.  'Tis 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  Fable  to  wave  this  air 
of  fuperiority :  it  leavs  the  reader  to  colleft  the 
moral;  who  by  thus  difcovering  more  than  is 
(hewn  him,  finds  his  principle  of  felf-love  grati- 

fed, 
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Jicd,  inftead  of  being  difgujted.  The  attention  is 
either  taken  off  from  the  advifer;  or,  if  other- 
wife,  we  are  at  leaft  flattered  by  his  humility 
and  addrefs. 

Befides,  inftruAion,  as  conveyed  by  Fable,  does 
not  only  lay  afide  its  lofty  mien  and  fupercili- 
ous  afpecf,  but  appears  dreft  in  all  the  fmiles  and 
graces  which  can  ftrike  the  imagination,  or  en- 
gage the  pafTions.  It  pleafes  in  order  to  con- 
vince ;  and  it  imprints  its  moral  fo  much  the 
deeper,  in  proportion  as  it  entertains ;  fo  that 
we  may  be  faid  to  feel  our  duties  at  the  very  in- 
flant  we  comprehend  them. 

I  amveryfenfible  with  what  difficulty  a  Fable 
is  brought  to  a  ftrift  agreement  with  the  fore- 
going account  of  it.  This  however  ought  to  be 
the  writer's  a???i.  'Tis  the  fimple  manner  in  which 
the  Morals  of  Efop  are  interwoven  with  his  Fa- 
bles, that  diftinguilhes  him,  and  gives  him  the 
preference  to  all  other  mythologifts.  His  Moun- 
tain delivered  of  a  Moufe,  produces  the  Moral  of 
his  Fable,  in  ridicule  of  pompous  pretenders ; 
and  his  Crovv%  when  fhe  drops  her  cheefe,  lets 
fall,  as  it  were  by  accident,  the  ftrongell  admo* 
nition  againft  the  power  of  flattery.  There  is 
no  need  of  a  feparate  fentence  to  explain  it;  no 

poffibility 
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poflibility  of  imprefTmg  it  deeper,  by  that  load 
we  too  often  fee  of  accumulated  reflexions.  In- 
deed the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Precious 
Stone  is  in  this  refpe6l  very  exceptionable.  The 
leffon  it  inculcates  is  fo  dark  and  ambiguous,  that 
different  expofitors  have  given  it  quite  oppojitein- 
terpretations;  fome  imputing  the  Ccok's  rejec- 
tion of  the  Diamond  to  his  wijdom,  and  others 
to  his  Ignorance,  ^ 

S triftly  fpeaking  then,  one  (hould  render  need- 
iefs  any  detached  or  explicit  moral.  Efop,  the  fa- 
ther of  this  kind  of  writing,  difclaimed  any  fuch 
afliftance.  'Tis  the  province  of  Fable  to  give  it 
birth  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  for  whom  it  is 
intended:  otherwife  the  precept  is  diredi,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  and  end  of  allegory.  Hov/- 
ever,  in  order  to  give  all  neceffary  afliftance  to 
young  readers,  an  Index  is  added  to  this  col- 
leftion,  containing  the  fubjed  or  moral  of  each 
Fable,  to  which  the  reader  may  occalionally  ap- 

After  all,   the  greaiejl  faidt  in  any  compofition 
(for  I  can  hardly  allow  (hditname  to  riddles)  iso^- 
fcurity.     There  can  be  no  purpofe  anfwered  by  a 
work  that  is  uninteUigible.     Annibal   Caracci 
TLTid  Raphael  himfelf,  rather  than  rifque  fo  un- 
pardonable 
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pardonable  a  fault,  have  admitted  verbal  expla- 
nations into  fome  of  their  beft  pidures.  It  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  every  ftory  is  not  capable  of 
telling  its  own  Moral.  In  a  cafe  of  this  nature, 
and  this  only,  it  fhould  be  exprejfly  introduced. 
Perhaps  alfo,  where  the  point  is  doubtful,  we 
ought  to  fhew  enough  for  the  lefs  acute,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  fliewing  too  much  for  the  more  faga- 
cious ;  who,  for  this  very  reafon,  that  they  are 
more  fagacious,  will  pardon  a  fuperfluity  which 
is  fuch  to  them  alone^ 

But,  on  thefe  occafions,  it  has  been  matter  of 
difpute,  whether  the  moral  is  better  introduced 
at  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  Fable.  Efop,  as  I 
faid  before,  univerfally  rejected  any  feparate  Mo- 
ral. Thofe  we  noxu  find  at  the  clofe  of  his  Fa- 
bles, were  placed  there  by  other  hands.  Among 
the  ancients,  Prxdrus ;  and  Gay,  among  the 
moderns,  inferted  theirs  at  the  begirming :  La 
Motte  prefers  them  at  the  conclufion;  and  Fon- 
taine difpofes  of  them  indifcriminatcly,  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end,  as  he  fees  convenient.  If,  amidft 
the  authority  of  fuch  great  names,  I  might  ven- 
ture to  mention  my  on;7i  opinion,  I  fliould  rather 
prefix  them  as  an  introdudion,  than  add  them  as 
an  appendage.  For  I  would  neither  pay  my  7Y^(^fr 
nor  myjelf  fo  bad  a  compliment,  as  to  fuppofe, 

after 
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after  he  had  read  the  Fable,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  difcover  its  meaning.  Befides,  when  the  Mo- 
ral of  a  Fable  is  not  very  prominent  and  flriking, 
a  leading  thought  at  the  beginning  puts  the 
reader  in  a  proper  track.  He  knows  the  game 
■which  he  purfues :  and,  like  a  beagle  on  a  warm 
fcent,  he  follows  the  fport  with  alacrity,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  has  no  previous  intimation  of  the  defion^ 
he  is  puzzled  throughout  the  Fable ;  and  cannot 
determine  upon  its  merit  without  the  trouble  of 
afrelh  perufal.  A  ray  of  light,  imparted  at  firft, 
may  fhew  him  the  tendency  and  propriety  of 
every expreffion  as  he  goes  along;  but  while  he 
travels  in  the  dark,  no  wonder  if  he  ftumble  or 
miftake  his  way. 

SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Adion  and  Incidents  proper  for  a  Fable. 

IN  chufmg  the  aftion  or  allegory,  three  condi- 
tions are  altogether  expedient.  I.  It  rauftbe 
clear :  that  is,  it  ought  to  fhew  without  equivo- 
cation, precifely  and  obvioufly,  what  we  intend 
fliould  be  underftood.  II.  It  mufi;  be  one  and 
entire.  That  is,  it  muft  not  be  compofed  of  fe- 
parate  and  independent  adions,  but  muft  tend 
in  all  its  circumftances  to  the  completion  of  one 
fingle  event.     III.    It  muft  be  natural;  that  is, 

e  founded, 
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founded,  if  nor  on  Truth,  at  leaft,  on  Probabi- 
lity ;  on  popular  opinion ;  on  that  relation  and 
analogy  which  things  bear  to  one  another,  when 
we  have  gratuitoully  endowed  them  with  the  hu- 
man faculties  of  fpeech  and  reafon.  And  thefe 
conditions  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  which  cannot  endure  to  be  embar- 
rafled,   to  be  bewildered,   or  to  be  deceived. 

A  Fable  offends  3.ga.'m{iprefpicuity,\vhen  it  leaves 
us  doubtful  what  Truth  the  Fabulift  intended  to 
convey.   We  have  a  ftriking  example  of  this  in 
Dr.  Groxalfs  Fable  of  the  creaking  wheel.      ^^A 
coachman,  fays  he,  hearing  one  of  his  wheels 
creak,  was  furprifed  ;  but  more  efpecially,  when 
he  perceived  that  it  was  the  worft  wheel  of  the 
whole  fet,  and  which  he  thought  had  but  little 
pretence  to  take  fuch  a  liberty.      But,  upon  his 
demanding  the  reafon  why  it  did  fo,   the  wheel 
replied,  that  it  was  natural  for  people  who  labour- 
ed under  any  afififtion  or  calamity  to  complain." 
Who  would  imagine  this  Fable  defigned,   as  the 
author  informs  us,  for  an  admonition  to  reprefs, 
or  keep  our  complaints  to  ourfelves^  or  if  we  mull: 
let  our  forrows  fpeak,   to  take  care  it  be  done  in 
folitude  and  retirement.  The  ftory  of  this  Fable 
is  not  well  imagined:  at  leaft,  if  meant  to  fupport 
the  Moral  which  the  author  has  drawn  from  it. 
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A  Fable  is  faulty  in  refped  to  unity;   when 
the  feveral  circumftances  point  different  ways  ♦,  and 
do  not  center,  like  fo  many  lines,  in  one  diftinA 
and  unambiguous  Moral.     An  example  of  this 
kind  is  furniflied  by  La  Motte  in  the  obfervation 
he  makes  on  Fontaine's  two  pigeons.      ^^Thefe 
pigeons  had  a  reciprocal  affedion  for  each  other. 
One  of  them  fhewing  a  defire  to  travel,  was  ear- 
neftly  oppofed  by  his  companion,  but  in  vain. 
The  former  fets  out  upon  his  rambles,   and  en- 
counters a  thoufand  unforefeen  dane-ers ;  while 
the  latter  fufFers  almoft  as  much  at  home,  through 
his  apprehenfions  for  his  roving  friend.     How- 
ever,   our   traveller,    after    many    hair-breadth 
efcapes,   returns  at  length  in  fafety  back,   and 
the  two  pigeons  are,   once  again,  mutually  hap- 
py in  each  other's  company."      Now  the  appli- 
cation ofthis  Fable  is  utterly  vague  and  uncertain, 
forwant  of  circumftances  to  determine,  whether 
the  author  defigned  principally  to  reprefent  the 
dangers  of  the  Traveller:  his  hitncX s,  anxiety  during 
his  abfence;  or  their  mutual  happinefs  on  his  re- 
turn.    Whereas,  had  the  travelling  pigeon  met 
with  no  difafters  on  his  way,  but  only  found  all 
pleafures  infiped  for  want  of  his  friend's  partici- 
pation; and  had  he  returned  from  no  other  mo- 
tive, than  a  defire  of  feeing  him  again,  the  whole 
then  had  happily  clofed  in  this  one  confpicuous 
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inference,   that   the  prefence  of  a  real  friend  is 
the  moll  defirable  of  all  gratifications. 


The  laft  rule  I  have  mentioned,  that  a  Fable 
fiiould  be  natural,  maybe  violated  feveral  ways. 
Tis  oppofed,  when  we  make  creatures  enter  in- 
to unnatural  afTociations.  Thus  the  fheep  or  the 
goat  muft  not  be  made  to  hunt  with  the  lion ; 
and  it  is  yet  more  abfurd,  to  reprefent  the  lion  as 
falling  in  love  with  the  forefter's  daughter.  'Tis 
infringed,  by  afcribing  to  them  appetites  and 
paflions  that  are  not  confident  with  their  known 
chara^ers ;  or  elfe  by  employing  them  in  fuch 
occupations,  as  are  foreign  and  unfuitable  to 
their  refpe6live  natures.  A  fox  fhould  not  be 
faid  to  long  for  grapes ;  an  hedgehog  pretend  to 
drive  away  flies  ;  nor  a  partridge  offer  his  fervice 
to  delve  in  the  vineyard.  A  ponderous  iron  and 
an  earthen  vafe  fhould  not  fwim  together  down 
a  river  •,  and  he  that  fliould  make  his  goofe  lay 
golden  eggs,  would  (hew  a  luxuriant  fancy,  but 
very  little  judginent.  In  fliort,  nothing  befides 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  and  reafon,  which  Fable 
has  been  allowed  to  confer  even  upon  inanimates, 
muft  tvcYContradid  the  nature  of  things,  or  at  leaft, 
the  commonly  received  opinion  concerning  them. 


Opinions 
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Opinions  indeed,  although  erroneous,  if  they 
either  are,  or  have  been  univerfally  received,  may 
afford  fufficient  foundation  for  a  Fable.  The 
mandrake,  heie^  may  be  made  to  utter  groans ; 
and  the  dying  fwan,  to  pour  forth  her  elegy.  The 
fphinx  and  the  phcenix,  the  fyren  and  the  centaur, 
have  all  the  exiftence  that  is  requifite  for  Fable. 
Nay,  the  goblin,  the  fairy,  and  even  the  man  in  the 
moon,  may  have  each  his  province  allotted  him, 
provided  it  be  not  3.n  improper  one.  Here  the  no- 
toriety of  opinion  fupplies  the  place  of  fad:,  and 
in  this  manner  truth  may  fairly  be  deduced  from 
falfehood. 

Concerning  the  incidents  proper  for  Fable,  it 
is  a  rule  without  exception,  that  they  ought  al- 
ways to  be  y^tf,-  it  being  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
this  compofition  to  admit  of  much  variety.  Yet 
a  Fable  with  only  one  fmgle  incident  may  pofli- 
bly  appear  too  naked.  If  Efop  and  Phzedrus 
are  herein  fometimes  too  fparing,  Fontaine  and 
La  Motte  are  as  often  too  profufe.  In  this,  as  in 
moll  other  matters,  a  medium  certainly  is  beft. 
In  a  word,  the  incidents  fliould  not  only  be  few, 
but  fhort ;  and  like  thofe  in  the  Fables  of  "  the 
fwallow  and  other  birds,"  "the  miller  and  his 
fon,"  and  "the  court  and  country-moufe,"  they 

e  3  muft 
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muft  naturally  arife  out  of  the  fubjed,   and  fervc 
to  illuftratc  and  enforce  the  Moral. 

SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Pcrfons^   Charadiers^  and  Sentiments  of  Fable. 
HE  race  of  animals  jirjt  prefent  themfelves 


T 


as  the  proper  a6lors  in  this  little  drama. 
They  are  indeed  a  fpecies  that  aproaches,  in 
many  refpefts,  fo  near  to  our  own,  that  we  need 
only  lend  them  fpeech^  in  order  to  produce  a 
ftriking  refemblance.  It  would  however  be  un- 
reafonable,  to  expeft  a  ftriA  and  univerfal  fnni- 
litnde.  There  is  a  certain  meajure  and  degree  of 
analogy,  with  which  the  moft  difcerning  reader 
will  reft  contented :  for  inftance,  he  will  accept 
the  properties  of  animals,  although  necejfary  and 
invariable^  as  the  images  of  our  inclinations^  tho' 
never  fo  free.  To  require  more  than  this,  were 
to  fap  the  very  foundations  of  allegory;  and 
even  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  half  the  pleafure 
that  flows  from  poetry  in  general. 

Solomon  fends  us  to  the  ant,  to  learn  the  wif- 
dom  of  induftry  :  and  our  inimitable  ethic  poet 
introduces  nature  herfelf  as  giving  us  a  fimilar 
kind  of  counfel. 

thus 
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iLhus  then  to  Man  the  voice  of  Nature  fpake ; 
'"''Go,  from  the  Creatures  thy  inftrudions  take — 
"•There  all  the  forms  of  fecial  union  find^ 
'"''And  thence,  let  reafon  late  inJlruH  mankind.''' 

He  fuppofes  that  animals  in  their  native  cha- 
ra6lers,  without  the  advantages  of  fpeech  and  rea- 
fon which  are  defigned  them  by  the  Fabulifts, 
may  in  regard  to  Morals  as  well  as  Arts^  become 
examoles  to  the  human  race.  Indeed,  I  am 
afraid  we  have  fo  far  deviated  into  afcititious 
appetites  and  fantaflic  manners,  as  to  find  the 
expediency  of  copying  from  them  that  fimplicity 
we  ourfelves  have  loft.  If  animals  in  themfelves 
may  be  thus  exemplary,  how  much  more  may 
they  be  made  inftrudive,  under  the  diredion  of 
an  ableFabulift:  who  by  conferring  upon  them 
the  gift  of  language,  contrives  to  make  their  in- 
ftin6ls  more  intelligible  and  their  examples  more 
determinate  I 

But  thefe  are  not  his  only  atflors.  The  Fabu- 
lift  has  one  advantacre  above  all  other  writers 
whatfoever ;  as  all  the  works  both  of  art  and  na- 
ture are  more  immediately  at  his  difpofal.  He 
has,  in  this  refpe6l,  a  liberty  not  allowed  to 
epick,   or  dramatick  writers ;   who  are  undoubt- 

e  4  edly 
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edly  more  limited  in  the  choice  of  perfons  to  be 
employed.  He  has  authority  to  prefs  into  his 
fervice  every  kind  of  exiftence  under  heaven: 
not  only  beafts,  birds,  infefts,  and  all  the  ani- 
mal creation;  but  flowers,  fhrubs,  trees,  and  all 
the  tribe  of  vegetables.  Even  mountains,  foffils, 
minerals,  and  the  inanimate  works  of  nature, 
difcourfe  articulately  at  his  command,  and  ad 
the  part  which  he  affigns  them.  The  virtues, 
vices,  and  every  property  of  beings,  receive  from 
him  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  In  fhort  he 
may  perfonify,  beftow  life,  fpeech  and  a6lion, 
on  whatever  he  thinks  proper. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a  fource  of  novelty 
and  variety  this  muft  open,  to  a  genius  capable 
of  receiving,  and  of  employing,  thefe  ideal  per- 
fons in  a  proper  manner ;  what  an  opportunity 
it  affords  him  to  diverfify  his  images,  and  to 
treat  the  fancy  with  change  of  objeBs ;  while  he 
ftrengthens  the  underflanding,  or  regulates  the 
palTions,  by  a  fuccefifion  of  Truths.  To  raife  be- 
ings like  thefe  into  a  ftate  of  adion  and  intelli- 
gence, gives  theFabulift  an  undoubted  claim  to 
th3.t  Jirjt  charader  of  the  poet,  a  Creator.  I  rank 
him  not,  as  I  faid  before,  with  the  writers  of 
epick  or  dramatick  poems ;  but  the  makepof  pins 
or  needles  is  as  much  an  artift,  as  an  anchor- 

fmith: 
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fmith  :  and  a  painter  in  miniature  may  fliew  as 
much  fkill,  as  he  who  paints  in  the  lar.geft  pro- 
portions. 

When  thefe  perfons  are  once  raifed,  we  mufl 
carefully  injoin  them  proper  talks ;  and  affign 
them  fentiments  and  lano;uao;e  fuitable  to  their 
feveral  natures,  and  refpeclive  properties. 

A  raven  fhould  not  be  extolled  for  her  voice, 
nor  a  bear  be  reprefented  with  an  elegant  fliape. 
'Twcre  a  very  obvious  inftance  of  abfurdity,  to 
paint  an  hare,  cruel;  or  a  wolf,  companionate. 
An  afs  were  but  ill  qualified  to  be  General  of 
an  army,  though  he  may  well  enough  ferve  per- 
haps for  one  of  the  trumpeters.  But  fo  long  as 
popular  opinion  allows  to  the  lion,  magnani- 
mity; rage,  to  the  tiger;  llrength,  to  the  mule; 
cunning,  to  the  fox ;  and  buffoonery,  to  the 
monkey;  why  may  not  theyfupport  the  charac- 
ters of  an  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Ajax,  UlyfTes 
andTherlites  ?  The  truth  is,  when  Moral  anions 
are  with  judgment  attributed  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion, we  fcarce  perceive  that  nature  is  at  all  vio- 
lated by  the  Fabulift.  He  appears,  at  moji^  to 
have  only  tranflated  their  language.  His  lions, 
wolves,  and  foxes,  behave  ?ind  argue  as  thofe  crea- 
tures 
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tures  would,  had  they  originally  been  endowed 
with  the  human  faculties  of  fpeech  and  reafon. 

But  greater  art  is  yet  required,  whenever  we 
perfonify  inanimate  beings.  Here  the  copy  fofar 
deviates  from  the  great  lines  of  nature,  that,  with- 
out the  niceft  care,  reafon  will  revolt  a^ainfl  the 
liclion.  However,  beings  of  this  fort,  managed 
ingenioufly  and  with  addrefs,  recommend   the 
Fabulift's  invention  by  the  grace  of  novelty  and 
of  variety.      Indeed  the  analogy  between  things 
natural  and  artificial,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
often  fo  very  ftriking,  that  we  can,  with  feeming 
propriety,   give  pafTions  and  fentiments  to  every 
individual  part  of  exigence.   Appearance  favours 
the  deception.     The  vine  may  be  enamoured  of 
the  elm;  her  embraces  teftify  her  paffion.     The 
fwelling  mountain  may,  naturally  enough,  be 
delivered  of  a  moufe.     The  gourd  may  reproach 
the  pine,  and  the  fky-rocket  infult  theftars.  The 
axe  may  follicit  a  new  handle  of  the  foreft;  and 
the  moon,   in  her  female  charader,   requeft  a  fa- 
ihionable  garment.      Here  is  nothing  incongru- 
ous; nothing  that  fhocks  the  reader  with  impro- 
priety.     On  the  other  hand,  were   the  axe  to 
defire  a  fine  perriwig,   and  the  moon   petition 
for  a  new  pair  of  boots ;  probability  would  then  be 
violated,  and  the  abfurdity  become  too  glaring. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     IV. 

On  the  Language  of  Fable, 

TH  E  moft  beautiful  Fables  that  ever  were  in- 
vented, may  be  disfigured  by  the  Language 
in  which  they  are  clothed.  Of  this,  poor  Efop, 
in  forne  of  his  Englifh  drefTes,  affords  a  melan- 
choly proof.  The  ordinary  ftyle  of  Fable  fhould 
he  familiar^  but  it  fhould  alfo  be  elegarit.  Were 
I  to  inftance  any  ftyle  that  I  fhould  prefer  on 
this  occafion,  it  fhould  be  that  of  Mr.  Addijons 
little  tales  in  the  Spedator.  That  eafe  and  fim- 
plicity,  that  concifenefs  and  propriety,  that  fub- 
dued  and  decent  humour  he  fo  remarkably  dif- 
covers  in  thofe  compofitions ;  feem  to  have  qua- 
lified him  for  a  Fabulift,  almoft  beyond  any  other 
writer.     But  to  return. 

The  Familiar^  fays  Mr.  La  Motte,  to  whofe  in- 
genious FJfay  I  have  often  been  obliged  in  this 
difcourfe,  is  the  general  tone  or  accent  of  Fable. 
It  was  thought  fufficient,  on  its  firft  appearance, 
to  lend  the  animals  our  moft  common  language. 
Nor  indeed  have  they  any  extraordinary  j?rg/^n/207U 
to  the  fublime ;  it  being  requifite  they  ftiould 
Jpeak  with  the  fame  fimplicity  that  they  behave. 

The 
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The  familiar  alfo  is  more  proper  for  infinua- 
tion,  than  the  elevated;  this  being  the  language 
of  rejledlion,  as  the  former  is  the  voice  o^Jentiment, 
We  guard  ourfelves  againfl:  the  one,  but  lie  open 
to  the  other;  and  inftrudion  will  always  the 
moft  effedually  fway  us,  when  it  appears  leaft 
jealous  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 

The  familiar  {{yle  however  that  is  here  required, 
not^vithfl:anding  that  appearance  of  Eafe  which 
is  its  character,  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  write, 
than  the  elevated  or  fublime.  A  writer  more  readily 
perceives  when  he  has  rifen  above  the  common 
language;  than  he  perceives,  in  fpeaking  this 
language,  whether  he  has  made  the  choice  that 
is  moft  fuitable  to  the  occafion  :  and  it  is  never- 
thelefs,  upon  this  happy  choice  that  all  the  charm 
of  the  familiar  depends.  Moreover,  the  elevated 
ftyle  deceives  and  feduces,  although  it  be  not  the 
beft  chofen  ;  whereas  th.^  familiar  can  procure  it- 
felf  no  fort  of  refpe^t,  if  it  be  not  eafy,  natural, 
juft,  delicate,  and  unaffeded.  A  Fabulift  muft 
therefore  befto^v  great  attention  upon  his  ftyle: 
and  even  labour  it  fo  much  the  77^6^?"^,  that  it  may 
appear  to  have  coft  him  no  pains  at  all. 

The  authority  of  Fontaine  juftifies  this  opinion 
in  regard  to  ftyle.     His  Fables  are  perhaps  the 

beft 
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beli  examples  of  the  genteel  familiar ,  as  Sir  Roger 
L'Eflrange  affords  the  groffeft,  of  the  indelicate 
and  low.  When  we  read  that  '"'■  while  the  frog 
and  the  moufe  were  difputing  it  at  fword's  point, 
down  comes  a  kite  poivdering  upon  them  in  the 
interim,  and  gobbets  up  both  together  to  part  the 
fray."  And  where  the  fox  reproaches  '"'a  bevy  of 
jolly  goflTiping  wenches  making  merry  over  a  dijh 
cf  pullets,  that,  if //^  but  peeped  into  a  hen-rooil:^ 
they  always  made  a  bawling  with  their  dogs  and 
their  bajtards;  while  you  yourfelves,  fays  he,  can 
lie  Jlujfing  your  gats  with  your  hens  and  your  ca- 
pons, and  not  a  word  of  the  pudding.''''  This  may 
be  familiar,  but  is  alfo  coarfe  and  vulgar;  and 
cannot  fail  to  difguft  a  reader  that  has  the  leaft 
degree  of  tafte  or  delicacy. 

The  ftyle  of  Fable  then  niufl  be  fmiple  and  fa- 
miliar; and  it  mull //A^ti;z/^  be  corre6l  and  elegant. 
By  the  former,  I  would  advife  that  it  ftiould  not 
be  loaded  with  figure  and  metaphor ;  that  the 
difpofition  of  words  be  natural;  the  turnof  fen- 
tenc€S,  eafy ;  and  their  conftrudion,  unembar- 
raffed.  By  elegance,  I  would  exclude  all  coarfe 
and  provincial  terms ;  all  affeded  and  puerile 
conceits ;  all  obfolete  and  pedantick  phrafes. 
To  this  I  would  adjoin,  as  the  word  perhaps 
implies,  a  certain  finifliing  polifh,  which  gives 
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a  grace  and  fpirit  to  the  whole;  and  which,  tho' 
it  have  always  the  appearance  of  nature,  is  almoft 
ever  the  effedi  of  art. 


But,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid, 
there  are  fome  occafions  on  which  it  is  allowable, 
and  even  expedient  to  change  the  ftyle.  The 
language  of  a  Fable  muft  rife  or  fall  in  conformity 
to  the  fubjeft.  A  Lion,  when  introduced  in  his 
regal  capacity,  muft  hold  difcourfe  in  a  ftrain 
fomewhat  more  elevated  than  a  Country-Mouje. 
The  lionefs  then  becomes  his  Oiieen,  and  the 
■"^^"IPibeafts  of  the  foreft  are  called  his  SuhjeMs :  a  me- 
thod that  offers  <2^  once  to  the  imagination,  both 
the  animal  and  the  perfoiihe.  isdefigned  to  repre- 
fent.  Again,  the  buffoon-monkey  fhould  avoid 
that  pomp  of  phrafe,  which  the  owl  employs  as 
her  beft  pretence  to  wifdom.  Unlefs  the  ftyle 
be  thus  judicioufly  varied,  it  will  be  impofTible 
to  preferve  a  juft  diftinftion  of  character. 

Defcriptions,  at  once  concife  and  pertinent, 
add  a  grace  to  Fable;  but  are  then  moft  happy, 
w^hen  included  in  the  adion  :  whereof  the  Fable 
oi  Boreas  and  the  Sun  ?i^ovds  us  an  example.  An 
epithet  well  chofen  is  often  a  defcription  in  itfelf; 
and  fo  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  it  the  lefs 
retards  us  in  our  purfuit  of  the  cataftrophe. 

I 
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I  might  enlarge  much  further  on  the  fubjed:, 
but  perhaps  I  may  appear  to  have  been  too  dif- 
fufe  already.  Let  it  fuffice  to  hint,  that  little 
Jtrokes  of  humour,  when  arifmg  naturally  from  the 
fubjeft ;  and  incidental  rejieSiions,  when  kept  in 
due  fubordination  to  the  principal,  add  a  value 
to  thefe  compofitions.  Thefe  latter  however 
fhould  be  employed  very  fparingly,  and  with 
great  addrefs ;  be  very  few  ^d  very  fhort:  It  is 
fcarcely  enough  that  they  naturally  refult  from 
the  fubjed :  they  fliould  be  fuch  as  may  appear 
necejfary  and  ejfential  parts  of  the  Fable.  And 
when  thefe  embellilhments,  pleafing  in  thtmjelves, 
tend  to  illuftrate  the  main  aElion,  they  then  af- 
ford that  namelefs  grace  remarkable  in  Fontaine 
and  fome  few  others;  and  which perfons  of  the 
beft  difcernment  will  more  eafily  conceive,  than 
they  can  explain. 


R.    D  0  DS  LEY. 
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FABLE     I. 

I'he  Trees  and  the  Bramble, 

TH  E  Ifraelites,  ever  murmuring  and  dif- 
contented  under  the  reign  of  Jehovah, 
were  defirous  of  having  a  king,  like  the 
reft  of  the  nations.  They  offered  the  kingdom 
to  Gideon  their  deliverer ;  to  him,  and  to  his 
pofterity  after  him:  he  gencroufly  refufed  their 
offer,  and  reminded  them,  that  Jehovah  was 
their  king.  When  Gideon  was  dead,  Abime- 
lech,  his  fon  by  a  concubine,  flew  all  his  other 
fons  to  the  number  of  feventy,  Joatham  alone 
efcaping ;  and  by  the  afTiftance  of  the  She- 
chemites  made  himfelf  king.  Joatham,  %o  repre- 

B  2  fent 
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fent  to  them  their  folly,  and  to  fhew  them,  that 
the  mojl  deferving  are  generally  the  leajl  ambi- 
tious, whereas  the  worthlefs  grafp  at  power  with 
eagernefs,  and  exercife  it  with  infolence  and  ty- 
ranny, fpake  to  them  in  the  following  manner. 

Hearken  unto  me^  ye  men  of  Shechem,  fo  may 
God  hearken  unto  you.  The  Trees,  grown  wea- 
ry of  the  ftate  of  freedom  and  equality  in  which 
God  had  placed  them,  met  together  to  chufe 
and  to  anoint  a  king  over  them:  and  they  faid 
to  the  Olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the 
Olive-tree  faid  unto  them,  Shall  I  quit  my  fat- 
nefs  wherewith  God  and  man  is  honoured,  to 
difquiet  myfelf  with  the  cares  of  government, 
and  to  rule  over  the  Trees  ?  And  they  faid  unto 
the  Fig-tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  But 
the  Fig-tree  faid  unto  them.  Shall  I  bid  adieu 
to  my  fweetnefs  and  my  pleafant  fruit ;  to  take 
upon  me  the  painful  charge  of  royalty,  and  to 
be  fet  over  the  Trees?  Then  faid  the  Trees  unto 
the  Vine,  Come  thou  and  reign  over  us.  But 
the  Vine  faid  alfo  unto  them.  Shall  I  leave  my 
wine  which  honoureth  God  and  cheareth  man, 
to  bring  upon  myfelf  nothing  but  trouble  and 
Anxiety,  and  to  become  king  of  the  Trees  ?  we 
are  happy  in  our  prefent  lot:  feek  fome  other  to 
reign  over  you.  Then  faid  all  the  Trees  unto  the 

Bramble, 
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Bramble,  Come  thou  and  reio-n  over  us.  And 
the  Bramble  faid  unto  them,  I  will  be  your  king ; 
come  ye  all  under  my  fliadow,  and  be  fafe; 
obey  me,  and  I  will  grant  you  my  protedion. 
But  if  you  obey  me  not,  out  of  the  Bramble 
fliall  come  forth  a  fire,  which  fhall  devour  even 
the  cedars  of  Lehanon. 

FABLE    ir. 

T'he  Frogs  petitioning  Jupiter  for  a  King. 

AS  Efop  was  travelling  over  Greece,  he  hap- 
pened to  pafs  thro'  Athens  juft  after  Pi- 
fiflratus  had  aboliflied  the  popular  ftate,  and 
ufurped  a  fovereign  power;  when  perceiving 
that  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke,  tho'  mild  and 
eafy,  with  much  impatience,  he  related  to  them 
the  following  fable. 

The  commonwealth  of  Frogs,  a  dlfcontented,  va- 
riable race,  weary  of  liberty,  and  fond  of  change, 
petitioned  Jupiter  to  grant  them  a  king.  The 
good-natured  deity,  in  order  to  indulge  this  their 
requeft,  with  as  little  mifchief  to  the  petitioners 
as  polTible,  threw  them  down  a  log.  At  firft 
they  regarded  their  new  monarch  with  great 
reverence,  and  kept  from  him  at  a  moft  refped- 
ful  diftance:  but  perceiving  his  tame  and  peace- 

B  3  able 
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able  difpofition,  they  by  degrees  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him  with  more  familiarity,  till  at  length 
they  conceived  for  him  the  utmoft  contempt.  In 
this  difpofition,  they  renewed  their  requeft  to 
Jupiter,  and  intreated  him  to  beftow  upon  them 
another  king.  The  Thunderer  in  his  wrath  fent 
them  a  crane,  who  no  fooner  took  poffeflion  of 
his  new  dominions,  than  he  began  to  devour  his 
fubje^ls  one  after  another  in  a  moft  capricious 
and  tyrannical  manner.  They  were  now  far 
more  difTatisfied  than  before;  when  applying  to 
Jupiter  a  third  time,  they  were  difmiffed  with 
this  reproof,  that  the  evil  they  complained  of, 
they  had  imprudently  brought  upon  themfelves ; 
and  that  they  had  no  other  remedy  now  but  to 
fubmit  to  it  with  patience. 

FABLE     III. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Shepherds. 

HOW    apt  men   are  to  condemn  in  others, 
what  they  pra6life  themfelves  without  fcru- 
ple! 

A  Wolf,  fays  Plutarch,  peeping  into  a  hut, 
where  a  company  of  Shepherds  where  regaling 
themfelves  with  a  joint  of  mutton;  Lord,  faid 
he,  what  a  clamour  would  thefe  men  have  raifed, 
if  they  had  catched  me  at  fuch  a  banquet ! 

FABLE 
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FABLE     IV. 

The  Belly  and  the  Limbs. 

ENENIUS  AGRIPPA,  aRomancon- 
ful,  being  deputed  by  the  fenate  to  ap- 
peafe  a  dangerous  tumult  and  fedition  of  the 
people,  who  refufed  to  pay  the  taxes  neceffary 
for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate;  con- 
vinced them  of  their  folly,  by  delivering  to  them 
the  following  fable. 

My  friends  and  country  men,  faid  he,  attend 
to  my  words.  It  once  happened  that  the  members 
of  the  human  body,  taking  fome  exceptions  at 
the  condud  of  the  Belly,  refolved  no  longer  to 
grant  him  theufual  fupplies.  The  Tongue  firft, 
in  afedtious  fpeech,  aggravated  their  grievances ; 
and  after  highly  extolling  the  activity  and  dili- 
gence of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  fet  forth  how  hard 
and  unreafonable  it  was,  that  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour fhould  be  fquandered  away  upon  the  infa  ■ 
tiable  cravingj-s  of  a  fat  and  indolent  Paunch, 
Avhich  was  entirely  ufelefs,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  towards  helping  himfelf.  This  fpeech 
was  received  with  unanimous  applaufe  by  all  the 
Members.  Immediately  the  Hands  declared  they 
would  work  no  more;  the  Feet  determined  to 
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carry  no  farther  the  load  of  Guts  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  opprefTed ;  nay,  the  very 
Teeth  refufed  to  prepare  a  fingle  morfel  more  for 
his  ufe.  In  this  diftrefs,  the  Belly  befought 
them  to  confider  maturely,  and  not  foment  fo 
fenfelefs  a  rebellion.  There  is  none  of  you,  fays 
he,  can  be  ignorant  that  whatfoever  you  be- 
ftow  upon  me,  is  immediately  converted  to  your 
ufe,  and  difperfed  by  me  for  the  good  of  you  all 
into  every  Limb.  But  he  remonftrated  in  vain; 
for  during  the  clamours  of  paflion,  the  voice 
of  reafon  is  always  difregarded.  It  being  there- 
fore impoffible  for  him  to  quiet  the  tumult,  he 
ftarved  for  want  of  their  afiTiftance,  and  the  body 
wafted  away  to  a  (keleton.  The  Limbs,  grown 
weak  and  languid  were  fenfible  at  laft  of  their  er- 
ror, and  would  fain  have  returned  to  their  re- 
fpedive  duties;  but  it  was  now  too  late,  death 
had  taken  poffeflion  of  the  whole,  and  they  all 
perijhed  together. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     V. 

The  Fox  and  the  *  Swallow. 

RISTOTLE  informs  us  that  the  following 
fable  was  fpoken  by  Eiop  to  the  Samians, 
on  a  debate  upon  changing  their  miniders.  who 
were  accufed  of  plundering  the  commonwealth. 


A 


A  Fox  fwimming  acrofs  a  river,  happened  to 
be  entansjled  in  fome  weeds  that  grrew  near  the 
bank,  from  which  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himfelf.  As  he  lay  thus  expofed  to  whole  fwarms 
of  flies,  who  were  galling  him  and  fucking  his 
blood;  a  Swallow  obferving  his  dillrefs,  kindly 
offered  to  drive  them  away.  By  no  means,  faid 
the  Fox;  for  if  thefe  ihould  be  chafed  away,  who 
are  already  fafficiently  gorged,  another  more  hun- 
gry fwarm  would  fucceed,  and  I  Ihould  be  rob- 
bed of  every  remaining  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins. 

'^  Injlead  of  the  Swallow,  it  was  originally  a  Hedge- 
hog: but  as  that  creature  Jeemed  very  unjit  for  thebuji- 
nefs  of  driving  away  flies,  it  was  thought  more  proper 
tofubjlitute  the  Swallow. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     VI. 

The  Fox  and  the  Raven. 

A  Fox  obferving  a  Raver\  perched  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  \vith  a  fitie  piece  of  cheefe 
in  her  mouth,  immediately  begaAto  confiderhow 
he  might  pofTefs  himfelf  of  fo  delicious  a  mor- 
fel.  Dear  madam,  faid  he,  I  am  extreamely  glad 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you  this  morning: 
your  beautiful  Ihape,  and  fhining  feathers,  are 
the  delight  of  my  eyes;  and  would  you  conde- 
fcend  to  favour  me  with  a  fong,  I  doubt  not  but 
your  voice  is  equal  to  the  reft  of  your  accom- 
plifliments.  Deluded  with  this  flattering  fpeech, 
the  tranfported  Raven  opened  her  mouth,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  a  fpecimen  of  her  pipe,  when 
down  droped  the  cheefe:  ^vhich  the  Fox  imme- 
diately fnatching  up,  bore  it  away  in  triumph, 
leavincr  the  Raven  to  lament  her  credulous  va- 
nity  at  her  leifure. 

FABLE     VIL 

The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

TH  E  Fox,  tho'  in  general  more  inclined  to 
roguery  than  wit,  had  once  a  ftrong  inclina- 
tion to  play   the  wag  with  his  neighbour  the 
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Stork.     He  accordingly  invited  her  to  dinner  in 
great  form;  but  when  it  came  upon  the   table., 
the  Stork  found  it  confifted  intirely  of  different 
foups,  ferved  up  in  broad  lliallow  difhes,  fo  that 
flie  could  only  dip  in  the  end  of  her  bill,  but 
could  not  pofiTibly  fatisfy  her  hunger.  The  Fox  lap- 
ped it  up  very  readily,  and  every  now  and  then, 
addreffed  himfelf  to  his  gueft,  defired  to  know 
how  Ihe  liked  her  entertainment;    hoped   that 
every  thing  was  feafoned  to  her  mind;  and  pro- 
tefled  he  was  very  forry  to  fee  her  eat  {ojparingly. 
The  Stork,  perceiving  fhe  was  played  upon,  took 
no  notice,  but  pretended  to  like  every  difh  ex- 
tremely: and  at  parting  preffed  the  Fox  fo  ear- 
neftly  to  return  her  vifit,   that  he  could  not  in 
civility  refufe.  The  clay  arrived,  and  he  repaired 
to  his  appointment;   but  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion,  when  dinner  appeared,  he  found  it  com- 
pofed  of  minced  meat,  ferved  up  in  long  narrow- 
necked  glaffes;   fo  that  he  was  only  tantalized 
with  the  fight  of  what  it  was  impoflible  for  him 
to  tajle.     The  Stork  thruft  in  her  long  bill,  and 
helped  herfelf  very  plentifully;   then  turning  to 
Reynard,  who  was  eagerly  licking  the  outfide 
of  a  jarr  where  fome  fauce  had  been  fpilled — I 
am  very  glad,   faid  fhe  fmiling,   that  you  feem  to 
have  fo  good  an  appetite;   I  hope  you  will  make 
as  hearty  a  dinner  at  my  table  as  I  did  the  other 

day 
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day  at  yours,  Reynard  hung  down  his  head,  and 
looked  very  much  difpleafed. — Nay,  nay,  faid 
the  Stork,  don't  pretend  to  be  out  of  humour 
about  the  matter:  they  that  cannot  take  a  jeft 
ihould  never  make  one. 

FABLE     VIII. 

The  Daw  with  borrowed  Feathers. 

HEN  a  pert  young  templer,  or  city  ap- 
prentice, fets  up  for  a  fine  gentleman, 
with  the  affiftance  of  an  imbroidered  waiftcoat 
and  Drefden  ruffles,  but  without  one  cjualifica- 
tion  proper  to  the  chara6ler ;  how  frequently 
does  it  happen,  that  he  is  laughed  at  by  his 
equals,  and  defpifed  by  thofe  whom  he  pre- 
fumed  to  imitate  I 

A  pragmatical  Jackdaw  was  vain  enough  to 
imagine,  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  the  coloured 
plumes,  to  render  him  as  elegant  a  bird  as  the 
Peacock.  Puffed  up  with  this  wife  conceit,  he 
drelTed  himfelf  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  their 
moft  beautiful  feathers,  and  in  this  borrowed 
garb,  forfaking  his  old  companions,  endea- 
voured to  pafs  for  a  Peacock.  But  he  no  fooner 
attempted  to  afTociate  with  thefe  genteel  crea- 
tures, than  an  affeded  ftrut  betrayed  the  vain 

pretender. 
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pretender.  The  offended  Peacocks,  plucking 
from  him  their  degraded  feathers,  foon  ftriped 
him  of  his  finery,  reduced  him  to  2i  mere  Jackdaw, 
and  drove  him  back  to  his  brethren;  by  whom 
he  was  now  equally  defpifed,  and  juftlypuniflied 
with  derifion  and  contempt. 

FABLE     IX. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

HEN  cruelty  and  injuftice  are  armed  with 
power,    and  determined   on  oppreflion, 

the  ftrongeft  pleas  of  innocence  are  preferred  in 

vain. 


w 


A  Wolf  and  a  Lamb  were  accidentally  quench- 
ins:  their  thirif  together  at  the  fame  rivulet.  The 
Wolf  ftood  towards  the  head  of  the  ftream,  and 
the  Lamb  at  fome  diftance  below.  The  injurious 
beaft,  refolved  on  a  quarrel,  fiercely  demands — 
How  dare  you  difturb  the  water  which  I  am 
drinking?  The  poor  Lamb,  all  trembling,  re- 
pUes,  How,  I  befeech  you,  can  that  pojfibly  be 
the  cafe,  fince  the  current  fets  from  you  to  me?- 
Difconcerted  by  the  force  of  truth,  he  changes 
the  accufation.  Six  months  ago,  fays  he,  you 
vilely  flandered  me.  LnpoiTible,  returns  the 
Lamb,  for  I  was  nOt  then  born.     No  matter,  it 

was 
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was  your  father  then,  or  fome  of  your  relations ; 
and  immediately  feizing  the  innocent  Lamb,  he 
tore  him  to  pieces. 

F  A  B  L  E     X. 

The  Mountain  in  Labour. 

A  Rumour  once  prevailed,  that  a  neighbour- 
ing Mountain  was  in  Labour;  it  was  af- 
firmed that  flie  had  been  heard  to  utter  prodigious 
groans ;  and  a  general  expedation  had  beeri 
raifed,  that  fome  extraordinary  birth  was  at  hand. 
Multitudes  flocked  with  much  eagernefs  to  be 
witneffes  of  the  wonderful  event:  oiie  expelling 
her  to  be  delivered  of  a  giant;  another  of  fome 
enormous  monfter ;  and  all  were  fufpended  in 
earneft  expectation  of  fomewhat  grand  and  afto- 
nifliing.  When,  after  waiting  with  great  impa- 
tiance  a  confiderable  time,  behold! — out  crept  a 
Moiife, 

FABLE     XI. 

The  Boys  and  the  Frogs. 

N  the  margin  of  a  large  lake,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  great  number  of  Frogs,  a 
company  of  Boys  happened  to  be  at  play.  Their 
diverfion  was  duck  and  drake ;  and  whole  vollies 

of 
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of  ftones  were  thrown  into  the  water,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  danger  of  the  poor  terri- 
fied Frogs,  at  length  one  of  the  moft  hardy, 
lifting  up  his  head  above  the  furface  of  the  lake ; 
Ah,  dear  children,  faid  he,  why  will  ye  learn 
fo  foon  the  cruel  praftices  of  your  race?  Confi- 
der,  I  befeech  you,  that  tho'  this  may  be  fport 
to  you,  it  is  death  to  us. 

FABLE     XII. 

l^fie  Lark  and  her  Young. 
Lark  tiavins:  built  her  neft   in  a  field  of 


A 


corn,  it  grew  ripe  before  her  Young  were 
well  able  to  fly.  Apprehenfive  for  their  fafety, 
fhe  enjoined  them,  while  ftie  went  out  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  to  liften  very  at- 
tentively to  any  difcourfe  they  might  hear  about 
reaping  the  field.  At  her  return  they  told  her, 
that  the  farmer  and  his  fon  had  been  there,  and 
had  agreed  to  fend  to  fome  of  their  neighbours, 
to  aflift  them  in  cutting  it  down  the  next  day. 
And  fo  they  depend,  it  feems,  upon  neighbours, 
faid  the  mother:  very  well:  then  I  think  we 
have  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  tomorrow.  The 
next  day  flie  went  out,  and  left  them  the  fame 
injundion  as  before.  When  flie  returned,  they 
acquainted  her  that  the  farmer  and  his  fon  had 


again 
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again  been  there,  but  as  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours came  to  their  affiftance,  they  had  deferred 
reaping  till  the  next  day,  and  intended  to  fend 
for  help  to  their  friends  and  relations.  I  think 
we  may  ftiil  venture  another  day,  fays  the  mo- 
ther; but  however  be  careful  as  before,  to  let 
me  know  what  palTes  in  my  abfence.  They  now 
inform  her,  that  the  farmer  and  his  fon  had  a 
third  time  vifited  the  field;  and  finding  that  nei- 
iher  friends  nor  relations  had  regarded  their  fum- 
mons,  they  were  determined  to  come  the  next 
morning  and  cut  it  down  tJwnfelves.  Nay,  then, 
replied  the  Lark,  it  is  time  to  think  of  removing: 
for  as  they  now  depend  only  upon  themjelves  fo^ 
doing  their  own  bufinefs,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  performed* 

FABLE     XIII. 

T'he  Stag  drinking. 

A  Stag  quenching  his  thirft  in  a  clear  lakc^ 
was  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  his  horns^ 
which  he  faw  refle6led  in  the  water.  At  the 
fame  time,  obferving  the  extreme  flendernefs  of 
his  legs;  What  pity  it  is,  faid  he,  that  fo  fine  a 
creature  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  fo  defpicable 
a  fet  of  fpindle  fhanks !  what  a  truely  noble  ani- 
mal I  fhould  be,  were  my  legs  in  any  degree  an- 

fwerablc 
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fwerable  to  my  horns  I  In  the  midft  of  this  foli- 
loquy,  he  was  alarmed  with  the  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hounds.  He  immediately  flies  through  the  foreft, 
and  leaves  his  purfuers  fo  far  behind,  that  he 
might  probably  have  efcaped;  but  taking  into 
a  thick  wood,  his  horns  were  entangled  in  the 
branches,  where  he  was  held  till  the  hounds 
came  up,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  Inhislaft  mo- 
ments, he  thus  exclaimed — How  ill  do  we  judge 
of  our  own  true  advantages  I  the  legs  which  I  dc- 
fpifed  would  have  borne  me  away  in  fafety,  had 
not  my  favourite  antlers  betrayed  me  to  ruin. 

M    FABLE     XIV. 

The  .Swallow  and  other  Birds. 

A  Swallow  obferving  an  hufbandman  employ- 
ed in  fowing  hemp,  called  the  little  Birds 
together,  and  informed  them  what  the  farmer 
was  about.  He  told  them  that  hemp  Vv'as  the 
material  from  which  the  nets,  fo  fatal  to  the  fea- 
thered race,  were  compofed;  and  advifed  them 
unanimoufly  to  join  in  picking  it  up,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  confequences.  The  Birds  either 
clifbelieving  his  information,  or  neglecting  his 
advice,  gave  themfelves  no  trouble  about  the 
matter.  In  a  little  time  the  hemp  appeared  above 
ground:   the   friendly   Swallow  again  addrefled 

C  himfelf 
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himfelf  to  them,  told  them  it  was  not  yet  too 
late,  provided  they  would  immediately  fet  about 
the  work,  before  the  feeds  had  taken  too  deep 
root.  But  they  ftill  rejeding  his  advice,  he  for- 
fook  their  fociety,  repaired  for  fafety  to  towns 
and  cities,  ^A^rj built  his  habitation  and  kept  his 
refidence.  One  day,  as  he  was  fklmming  along 
the  flreets,  he  happened  to  fee  a  large  parcel  of 
thofe  very  Birds,  imprifoned  in  a  cage,  on  the 
fiioulders  of  a  bird-catcher.  Unhappy  wretches, 
faid  he,  you  now  feel  the  puniftiment  of  your 
former  negled.  But  thofe,  who,  having  no 
forefight  of  their  own,  defpife  the  wholefome 
admonition  of  their  friends,  deferve  the  mifchief 
which  their  own  obftinacy  or  negligence  brings 
upon  their  heads. 

FABLE     XV. 

'The  AJs  and  the  Lap-dog. 

N  Afs,  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  a 
favourite  Lap-dog,  obferving  the  fuperior 
degree  of  affeftion  which  the  little  minion  en- 
joyed, imagined  he  had  nothing  more  to  do,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  equal  (hare,  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  family,  than  to  imitate  the  Lap-dog's  play- 
ful and  endearing  careffes.  Accordingly,  he  be- 
gan to  frilk  about  before  his  mailer,  kicking  up 
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his  heels  and  braying,  in  anaukward  afFe6lation 
of  wantonnefs  and  pleafantry.  This  ftrange  be- 
haviour could  not  fail  of  raifmg  much  laughter, 
which  the  Afs  miftaking  for  approbation  and  en- 
couragement, he  proceeded  to  leap  upon  his 
matter's  breaft,  and  began  very  familiarly  to  lick 
his  face :  but  he  was  prefently  convinced  by  the 
force  of  a  good  cudgel,  that  what  is  fprightly 
and  agreeable  in  one,  may  in  another  be  juftly 
cenfured  as  rude  and  impertinent;  and  that  the 
fureft  way  to  gain  efteem,  is  for  every  one  to  a6t 
fuitably  to  his  own  natural  genius  and  character. 

FABLE     XVI. 

The  Lion  and  the  Moufe, 

A  Lion  by  accident  laid  his  paw  upon  a  poor 
innocent  Moufe.  The  frighted  little  crea- 
ture, imagining  (he  was  juft  going  to  be  de- 
voured, begged  hard  for  her  life,  urged  that 
clemency  was  the  faireft  attribute  of  power,  and 
earneftly  intreated  hismajefty  not  to  ftain  his  il- 
luftrious  paws  with  the  blood  of  fo  infignificant 
an  animal:  upon  which,  the  Lion  very  gene- 
roufly  fet  her  at  liberty.  It  happened  a  few  days 
afterwards,  that  the  Lion  ranging  for  his  prey, 
fell  into  the  toils  of  the  hunter.  The  Moufe 
heard  his  roarings,  knew  the  voice  of  her  bene- 
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failor,  and  immediately  repairing  to  his  affift- 
ance  gnawed  in  pieces  tlic  mefhes  of  the  net,  and 
by  delivering  her  preferver,  convinced  him  that 
there  is  no  creature  fo  much  below  another,  but 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  return  a  good  office. 

FABLE     XVII. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crane. 

Wolf  having  with  too  much  greedinefs 
fwallowed  a  bone,  it  unfortunately  ftuck 
in  his  throat;  and  in  the  violence  of  his  pain  he 
applied  to  feveral  animals,  earneflly  intreating 
them  to  extrad  it.  None  cared  to  hazard  the 
dangerous  experiment,  except  the  Crane;  who, 
perfuaded  by  his  folemn  promifes  of  a  gratuity, 
ventured  to  thruft  her  enormous  length  of  neck 
down  his  throat,  and  having  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed the  operation,  claimed  the  recompence. 
See  the  unreafonablenefs  of  fome  creatures,  faid 
the  Wolf:  have  I  not  fufFered  thee  fafely  to 
draw  thy  neck  out  oi  my  jaws,  and  haft  thou  the 
confcience  to  demand  ?i further  reward! 
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FABLE     XVIII. 

The  Countryman  and  the  Snake. 

AN  honeft  Countryman  oberved  a  Snake  ly- 
ing under  a  hedge,  almoft  frozen  to  death. 
He  was  moved  with  conipaflion ;  and  bringing 
it  home,  he  laid  it  near  the  fire,  and  gave  it 
fome  new  milk.  Thus  fed  and  cherifhed,  the 
creature  prefently  began  to  revive :  but  no  fooner 
had  he  recovered  ftrength  enough  to  do  mifchief, 
than  he  fprung  upon  the  Contryman's  wife,  bit 
one  of  his  children,  and  in  fhort,  threw  all  the 
whole  family  into  confufion  and  terror.  Un- 
greatful  wretch !  faid  the  man,  thou  haft  fuffi- 
ciently  taught  me  how  ill-judged  it  is,  to  confer 
benefits  on  the  worthlejs  and  undeferving.  So  fay- 
ing, he  fnatched  up  a  hatchet,  and  cut  the 
Snake  in  pieces. 

FABLE     XIX. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 

AN  hungry  Spaniel,  having  ftolen  a  piece  of 
flelh  from  a  butchers' s  fiiop,  was  carrying 
i;t  acrofs  a  river.  The  water  being  clear,  and  the 
fun  fbining  brightly,  he  faw  his  own  Image  in 
l;he  llream,  and  fancied  it  to  be  another  dog, 
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with  a  more  delicious  morfel:  upon  which,  un- 
jujily  and  greedily  opening  his  jaws  to  fnatch  at 
thejhadow,  he  loft  the fubjl am e. 

FABLE     XX. 

The  Siin  and  the  Wind, 

PH  OE  BU  S  and  AEolus  had  once  a  difpute, 
which  of  them  could  fooneft  prevail  with  a 
certain  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak.  AEolus 
began  the  attack,  and  aflaulted  him  with  great 
violence.  But  the  man  wrapping  his  cloak  ftill 
clofer  about  him,  doubled  his  efforts  to  keep 
it,  and  went  on  his  way.  And  now  Phoebus 
darted  his  warm  infmuating  rays,  which  melt- 
ing the  traveller  by  degrees,  at  length  obliged 
him  to  throw  afide  that  cloak,  which  all  the  rage 
of  AEolus  could  not  compel  him  to  refign. 
Learn  hence,  faid  Phoebus  to  the  bluftering  god, 
that  foft  and  gentle  means  will  often  accomplilh, 
\whd.t  force  3.nd  fury  can  never  effed. 

FABLE     XXL 

The  Wolf  and  the  Majiiff. 

Lean  half-ftarved  wolf  inadvertently  ftrolled 

in   the   way  of  a  ftrong  well-fed  Maftiff. 

The  Wolf  being  much  too  weak  to  ad  upon  the 
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offenfive,   thought  it  moft  prudent  to  accoft  ho- 
neft  Towfer  in  a  friendly   manner:   and  among 
other  civilities,  very  complaifantly  congratulated 
him  on  his  goodly  appearance.      Why,  yes,  re- 
turned the  Maftiff,   I  am  indeed  in  tolerable  cafe ; 
and  if  you  will  follow  me,  you  may  foon  be  alto- 
gether in  as  good  a  plight.     The  Wolf  pricked 
up  his  ears  at  the  propofal,   and  requefted  to  be 
informed  what  he  muft  do  to  earn  fuch  plentiful 
meals.     Very  little,    replied   the  Maftiff;   only 
drive  away  beggars,   carefs  my  mafter,   and  be 
civil  to  his  family.  To  thefe  conditions  the  hun- 
gry Wolf  had  no  objedion,   and  very  readily 
confented  to  follow  his  new  acquaintance  where- 
ever  he  would  condu6l  him.    As  they  were  trot- 
ting along,  the  Wolf  obferved  that  the  hair  was 
worn  in  a  circle  round  his  friend's  neck;   which 
raifed  his  curiofity  to  enquire  what  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  it.     Nothing,  anfwered  the  Maftiff,  or 
a  mere  trifle ;    perhaps   the  collar  to  which  my 
chain  is  fometimes  faftened.      Chain  I  replied  the 
Wolf,  with  much  furprize;  it  fliould  feem  then 
that  you  are  not  permitted  to  rove  about  where 
and  when  you   pleafe.     Not   always,    returned 
Towfer,  hanging  down  his  head ;   but  what  does 
that  ftgnify?  it  fignifies  fo  much,  rejoined  the 
Wolf,  that  I  am  refolved  to  have  no  fhare  in 
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your  dinners;  half  a  meal  witli  liberty,  is  in  my 
eftimation,  preferable  to  difull  one  without  it. 

FABLE     XXIL 

Fortune  and  the  School-hoy. 

School-boy,  fatigued  with  play,  threw  him- 
felf  down  by  the  brink  of  a  deep  pit,  where 
he  fell  faft  afleep.  Fortune  happening  to  pafs 
by,  faw  him  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  and 
kindly  gave  him  a  tap  on  thefhoulder:  My  dear 
child,  faid  fhe,  if  you  had  fallen  into  this  pit,  I 
fliould  have  borne  the  blame ;  though  in  fa6l,  the 
accident  would  have  been  wholly  owing  to  your 
own  careleffnefs. 

Misfortune,  faid  a  celebrated  cardinal,  is  but 
another  word  for  imprudence.  The  maxim  is  by 
no  means  abfolutely  true:  certain  however,  it 
is,  that  mankind  fuffermore  evils  from  their  own 
imprudence,  than  from  events  which  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  controul. 

FABLE     XXIII. 

The  Frog  and  the  Ox, 

A  Frog  being  W'Onderfully  flruckwith  the  fize 
and  majefty  of  an  Ox,  that  was  grazing  in 
the  marfhes,  could  not  forbear  endeavouring  to 
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expand  herfelf  to  the  fame  portly  magnitude. 
After  puffing  and  fwelling  for  fome  time :  ''  What 
think  you,  fifter;'  faid  fhe,  ^^wiU  this  do?"  Far 
from  it.  ''Will  this?"  By  no  means.  ''But 
this  furely  wilL"  Nothing  like  it.  In  fliort, 
after  many  ridiculous  efforts  to  the  fame  fruit- 
lefs  purpofe,  the  limple  Frog  burft  her  Jkin,  and 
miferably  expired  upon  the  fpot. 

FABLE     XXIV. 

The  Lion  and  other  Beajis  hunting  in  partneiJJiip. 

A  Leopard,  a  Lynx,  and  a  Wolf  were  ambi- 
tious of  the  honour  of  hunting  with  the  Li- 
on. His  favage  majefty  gracioully  condefcended 
to  their  defire,  and  it  was  agreed  that  theyfhould 
all  have  an  equal  fhare  in  whatever  might  be 
taken.  Theyfcour  theforefl,  are  unanimous  in 
the  purfuit;  and,  after  a  very  fine  chafe,  pulled 
down  a  noble  flag.  It  was  divided  with  great 
dexterity  by  the  Lynx,  into  four  equal  parts; 
but  juft  as  each  was  going  to  fecure  his  fliare — 
Hold,  fays  the  Lion,  let  no  one  prefume  to  ferve 
himfelf,  till  he  hath  heard  our  jujt  and  reajonable 
claims.  I  feize  upon  the  firft  quarter  by  virtue 
of  my  prerogative;  the  fecond  I  think  is  due  to 
my  fuperior  condudi  and  courage;  I  cannot  forego 
the  third  on  account  of  the  necejfities  of  my  den; 
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and  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  difpiite  my  right 
to  the  fourth,  let  him  fpeak.  Awed  by  the  ma- 
jefty  of  his  frown,  and  the  terror  of  his  paws, 
they  filently  withdrew,  refolving  never  to  hunt 
again  but  with  their  equals, 

FABLE     XXV. 

The  Ant  and  the  Fly. 

N  Ant  and  a  Fly  had  once  a  ridiculous  con- 
teft  about  precedency,  and  were  arguing 
which  of  the  two  was  the  m^ore  honourable:  fuch 
difputes  moft  frequently  happen  amongft  the 
loweft  and  moft  worthlefs  creatures.  The  Fly  ex- 
preffed  great  refentment,  that  fuch  a  poor  crawl- 
ing infed  fhould  prefume  to  lie  bafking  in  the 
fame  funfliine,  with  one  fo  much  her  fuperior! 
Thou  haft  not  furely  the  infolence,  faid  ftie,  to 
imagine  thyfelf  of  an  equal  rank  with  me.  I  am 
none  of  your  mechanic  creatures  who  live  by  their 
induftry;  but  enjoy  in  plenty,  and  without  la- 
bour, every  thing  that  is  truely  delicious.  I 
place  myfelf  uncontrouled  upon  the  hands  of 
kings ;  I  kifs  with  freedom  the  lips  of  beauties ; 
and  feaft  upon  the  choiceft  facrifices  that  are  of- 
fered to  the  gods.  To  eat  with  the  gods,  re- 
plyed  the  Ant,  and  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  the 
fair  and  the  powerful,  would  be  great  honour 
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indeed  to  one  who  was  an  invited,  or  a  welcome 
gueft ;  but  an  impertinent  intruder,  who  is  driven 
out  with  averfion  and  contempt  where-ever  he 
appears,  has  not  much  caufe  methinks  to  boaft 
of  his  privileges.  And  as  to  the  honour  of  not 
labouring  for  your  fubfiftence;  here  too  your 
hoajt  is  only  your  difgrace;  for  hence  it  is,  that 
one  half  of  the  year  you  are  deftitute  even  of  the 
common  neceffaries  of  life ;  whilft  I,  at  the  fame 
time,  returning  to  the  hoarded  granaries  which 
my  honejl  indujlry  has  filled,  enjoy  every  fatis- 
faftion,  independent  of  the  favour,  either  of  bemi- 
ties  or  of  kings. 

FABLE     XXVI. 

The  Bear  and  the  two  Friends. 

•^r^WO  Friends,  fetting  out  together  upon  a 
-L  journey  which  led  through  a  dangerous 
forejl,  mutually  promifed  to  aflift  each  other,  if 
they  ftiould  happen  to  be  aflaulted.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  they  perceived  a 
Bear  making  towards  them  with  great  rage.  There 
were  no  hopes  inflight;  but  one  of  them,  being 
very  adive,  fprung  up  into  a  tree;  upon  which, 
the  other,  throwing  himlelf  flat  on  the  ground, 
held  his  breath,  and  pretended  to  be  dead;  re- 
membering to  have  heard  it  ajjerted,  that  this  crea- 

true 
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ture  will  not  prey  upon  a  dead  carcafe.  The 
Bear  came  up,  and  after  fmelling  to  him  fome 
time,  left  him,  and  went  on.  When  he  was 
fairly  out  of  fight  and  hearing,  the  hero  from 
the  tree  calls  out — Well,  my  Friend,  what  faid 
the  Bear?  Hefeemed  to  whifper  you  very  clofely. 
He  did  fo,  replied  the  other,  and  gave  me  this 
good  piece  of  advice;  never  to  afTociate  with  a 
wretch,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  will  defert  his 
Friend. 

FABLE     XXVII. 

The  Bull  and  the  Gnat. 

A  Conceited  Gnat,  fully  perfuaded  of  his  own 
importance,  having  placed  himfelf  on  the 
horn  of  a  Bull,  expreffed  great  uneafinefs  left 
his  weight  fhould  be  incommodious ;  and  with 
much  ceremony  begged  the  BulF  spardon  for  the 
liberty  he  had  taken ;  affuring  him  that  he  would 
immediately  remove,  if  he  prefTed  too  hard  up- 
on him.  Give  yourfelf  no  uneafinefs  on  that 
account,  replied  the  Bull,  I  befeech  you :  for  as 
I  never  perceived  -whtnyou  fate  down,  I  fhall  pro- 
bably not  mifs  you  whenever  you  think  fit  to 
rife  up. 
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FABLE     XXVIII. 

The  Wcijps  and  the  Bees. 

PRETENDERS    of  every   kind   are  beft 
deteded  by  appealing  to  their  works. 

Some  honey-combs  being  claimed  by  a  fwarm 
of  Wafps,  the  right  owners  protefted  againft 
their  demand,  and  the  caufe  was  referred  to  a 
Hornet.  WitnefTes  being  examined,  they  de- 
pofed  that  certain  winged  creatures,  who  had  a 
loud  hum,  were  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  and  fome- 
what  like  Bees,  were  obferved  a  confiderable  time 
hovering  about  the  place  where  this  neft  was 
found.  But  this  did  not  fufficiently  defide  the 
queftion;  for  thefe  chara6leriftics,  the  Hornet 
obferved,  agreed  no  lefs  with  the  Bees  than  with 
the  Wafps.  At  length  a  fenfible  old  Bee  offered 
to  put  the  matter  upon  this  decifive  iffue;  Let  a 
place  be  appointed,  by  the  court,  faid  he,  for 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  work  in:  it  will 
then  foon  appear  which  of  us  are  capable  of 
forming  fuch  regular  cells,  and  afterwards  of  fill- 
ing them  with  fo  delicious  a  fluid.  The  Wafps 
refufing  to  agree  to  this  propofal,  fufRciently 
convinced  the  judge  on  which  fide  the  right  lay: 
and  he  decreed  the  honey-combs  accordinglv. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     XXIX. 

The  Old  Man  and  Death.  '■^ 

A  Feeble  Old  Man,  quite  fpent  with  carrying 
a  burthen  of  flicks,  which  with  much  labour 
he  had  gathered  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  called 
upon  Death  to  releafe  hiin  from  the  fatigues  he 
endured.  Death  hearing  the  invocation,  was 
immediately  at  his  elbow,  and  alked  him  what 
he  w^anted.  Frighted  and  trembling  at  the  un- 
expeded  appearance — O  good  fir!  faid  he,  my 
burthen  had  like  to  have  flipt  from  me,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  recover  it  myfelf,  I  only  implored 
your  afliftance  to  replace  it  on  my  Jlioulders. 

FABLE     XXX. 

The  Court  and  Count ry-Aloufe. 

A  Contented  Country-Moufe  had  once  the 
honour  to  receive  a  vifit  from  an  old  ac- 
quaintance belonging  to  the  Court.  The  Coun- 
try-Moufe, extremely  glad  to  fee  her  gueft,  very 
hofpitably  fet  before  her  the  beft  cheefe  and  ba- 
con which  her  cottage  afforded;  and  as  to  their 
beverage,  itw^as  the  pureft  water  from  the  fpring. 
The  repaft  was  homely  indeed,  but  the  welcome 
hearty:  they  fate  and  chatted  away  the  evening 

together 
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together  very  agreeably,  and  then  retired  inpeace 
and  quietnefs  each  to  her  little  cell.  The  next 
morning  when  the  gueft  was  to  take  her  leave, 
fhe  kindly  preffed  her  country  friend  to  accom- 
pany her;  fetting  forth  in  very  pompous  terms, 
the  great  elegance  and  plenty  in  which  flie  lived 
at  Court.  The  Country-Moufe  was  eafily  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  they  fet  out  together.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  they  arrived  at  the  pa- 
lace ;  however,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  they  found 
the  remains  of  a  fumptuous  entertainment.  There 
were  creams,  and  jellies,  and  fweetmeats;  and 
every  thing,  in  fliort,  of  the  mod  delicate  kind: 
the  cheefe  was  Parmefan:  and  they  wetted  their 
whilkers  in  exquifite  Champaign.  But  before 
they  had  half  finiflied  their  repaft,  they  were 
alarmed  with  the  barking  and  fcratching  of  a  lap- 
dog;  then  the  mewing  of  a  cat  frightened  them 
almoft  to  death;  by  and  by,  a  whole  train  of 
fervants  burft  into  the  room:  and  every  thing 
was  fwept  away  in  an  inftant.  Ah !  my  dear 
friend,  laid  the  Country-Moufe,  as  foon  as  fhe 
had  recovered  courage  enough  to  (peak,  if  your 
fine  living  is  thus  interrupted  vMh.  fears  and  dan- 
gers, let  me  return  to  my  plain  food,  and  my 
peaceful  cottage;  for  what  is  elegance  without 
cafe;  ox  plenty,  with  an  aching  he-art. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     XXXI. 

"The  Fox  and  the  Goat. 

A  Fox  and  a  Goat  travelling  together,  in  a  very 
fultry  day,   found  thenifelves  exceedingly 
thirfty ;  when  looking  round  the  country  in  or- 
der to  difcover  a  place  where  they  might  probably 
meet  with  water,   they  at  length  defcried  a  clear 
fpring  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit.   They  both  eagerly 
defcended,   and  having  fufficiently  allayed  their 
thirft,   began  to  confider  ho\v  they  ftiould  get 
out.     Many   expedients  for  that  purpofe   were 
mutually  propofed,   and  reje6led.      At  laft   the 
crafty  Fox  cried  out  with  great   joy,   I  have  a 
thought  juft  ftruck  into  my  mind,   which  I  am 
confident  will  extricate  us  out  of  our  difficulty* 
do  you,  faid  he  to  the  Goat,  only  rear  yourfelf  up 
upon  your  hinder  legs,   and  reft  your  fore  feet 
againft  the  fide  of  the  pit.   In  this  pofture,  I  will 
climb  up  to  your  head,   from  whence,   I  fhall  be 
able,  with  a  fpring,  to  reach  the  top:   and  when 
I  am  once  there,  you  are  fenfible  it  will  be  very 
eafy  for  me  to  pull  you  out  by  the  horns.     The 
limple  Goat  liked  the  propofal  well;   and  imme- 
diately placed  himfelf  as  directed:   by  means  of 
which,   the  Fox  without  much  difficulty,  gained 
the  top.     And  now,  faid  the  Goat,   give  me  the 
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afTiftance  you  promifed.  Thou  old  fool,  replied 
the  Fox,  hadft  thou  but  half  as  much  brains  as 
beard,  thou  wouldft  never  have  believed  that  I 
would  hazard  my  ovm  life  to  fave  thine.  However, 
I  will  leave  with  thee  a  piece  of  advice,  which 
may  be  of  fervice  to  thee  hereafter,  if  thou  fhouldft 
have  the  good  fortune  to  make  thy  efcape;  '^Ne- 
ver venture  into  a  pit  again,  before  thou  haft 
well  cohlidered  how  to  oret  out  of  it." 

FABLE     XXXII. 

The  Farmer,  the  Cranes,  and  the  Stork. 

A  Stork  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  com- 
pany with  fome  Cranes,  who  were  juft  fet- 
ting  out  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  as  they  called  it, 
which  in  truth  was  to  rob  the  fifh-ponds  of  a 
neighbouring  Farmer.  Our  limple  Stork  agreed 
to  make  one;  and  it  fo  happened,  that  they  were 
all  taken  in  the  fa6t.  The  Cranes  having  been 
old  offenders,  had  very  little  to  fay  for  themfelves, 
and  were  prefently  difpatched:  but  the  Stork 
pleaded  hard  for  his  life.  He  urged  that  it  was 
his  firft  fault,  that  he  was  not  naturally  addided 
to  ftealing  fifh,  that  he  was  famous  for  piety  to 
his  parents,  and  in  fliort,  for  many  other  vir- 
tues. Your  piety  and  virtue,  faid  the  Farmer,  may 
for  aught  I  know  be  exemplary;  but  your  being 
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in  company  with  thieves  renders  it  very  fufpicious ; 
and  you  muft  therefore  fubmit  with  patience  to 
fhare  the  fame  punijliment  with  your  companions. 

FABLE     XXXIII. 

The  Oak  and  the  Willow. 

A  Conceited  Willow  had  once  the  vanity  to 
-^^  challenge  his  mighty  neighbour  the  Oak,  to 
a  trial  of  flrength.  It  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  next  ftorm;  and  AEolus  was  addrefTed  by 
both  parties,  to  exert  his  moft  powerful  efforts. 
This  was  no  fooner  afked  than  granted;  and  a 
violent  hurricane  arofe :  when  the  pliant  Willow, 
bending  from  the  blaft,  or  fhrinking  under  it, 
evaded  all  its  force:  while  the  generous  Oak, 
difdaining  to  give  way,  oppofed  its  fury,  and 
was  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Immediately  the  Wil- 
low began  to  exult  and  to  claim  the  vi^lory :  when 
thus  the  fallen  Oak  interrupted  his  exultation. 
Calleft  thou  this  a  trial  oijirength?  Poor  wretch! 
not  to  thy  Jtrength,  but  weaknefs;  not  to  thy  boldly 
facing  danger,  but  meanly  fkulking  from  it,  thou 
oweft  thy  prefcnt  fafety.  I  am  an  Oak,  though 
fallen;  thou  ftill  a  Willow,  though  unhurt:  but 
who,  except  fo  mean  a  wretch  as  thyfelf,  would 
prefer  an  ignominious  life,  preferved  by  craft  or 
cowardice,  to  the  glory  of  meeting  death  in  an 
honourable  caufe.  FABLE 
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FABLE     XXXIV. 

»  The  Boy  and  the  Filberts. 

A  Certain  Boy,  as  Epi^etus  tells  the  fable, 
-^^  put  his  hand  into  a  pitcher,  where  great 
plenty  of  Figs  and  Filberts  were  depofited:  he 
grafped  as  many  as  his  fill  could  poflible  hold, 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  pull  it  out,  the 
narrownefs  of  the  neck  prevented  him.  Unwil- 
ling to  lofe  any  of  them,  but  unable  to  draw 
out  his  hand,  he  burft  into  tears,  and  bitterly 
bemoaned  his  hard  fortune.  An  honeft  fellow 
who  flood  by,  gave  him  this  wife  and  reafon- 
able  advice; — Grafp  only  half  the  quantity,  my 
Boy,  and  you  will  eafilyjuccced. 
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FABLE     XXXV. 

The  Satyr  and  the  Traveller. 

Poor  Man  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
through  a  dreary  foreft,  no  inn  to  receive 
him,  no  human  creature  to  befriend  or  comfort 
him,  was  in  danger  of  being  ftarved  to  death. 
At  laft  however  he  came  to  the  cave  of  a  Satyr, 
where  he  intreated  leave  to  reft  a  while,  and 
fhelter  himfelf  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther.    The  Satyr  very  civilly  complied  with  his 
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requeft.  The  Man  had  no  fooner  entered,  than 
he  began  to  blow  his  fingers.  His  hoft,  furprized 
at  the  noveky  of  the  a6lion,  was  curious  to  know 
the  meaning  of  it.  I  do  it,  faid  the  Traveller, 
to  warm  my  frozen  joints,  which  are  benumbed 
with  cold.  Prefently  afterwards  the  Satyr  having 
perpared  a  mefs  of  hot  gruel  to  refrefh  his  gueft, 
the  Man  found  it  neceffary  to  blow  his  porridge 
too.  What,  inquired  the  Satyr,  is  not  your 
gruel  hot  enough?  Yes,  replied  the  Traveller, 
too  hot;  and  I  blow  it  to  make  it  cooler.  Do 
you  fo?  quoth  the  Satyr,  then  get  out  of  my 
cave  as  fall  as  you  can ;  for  I  defire  to  have  no 
communication  with  a  creature  that  blows  hot 
and  cold  with  the  fame  breath, 

FABLE     XXXVI. 

The  Horje  and  the  Stag. 

BEFORE  the  ufe  of  Horfes  was  known  in 
the  world,  one  of  thefe  noble  animals,  having 
been  infulted  by  a  Stag,  and  finding  himfelf  un- 
equal to  his  adverfary,  applied  to  a  man  for  af- 
fiftance.  The  requeft  was  eafily  granted,  and  the 
man  putting  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  mount- 
ing upon  his  back,  foon  came  up  with  the  Stag, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  his  enemy's  feet.  The 
Horfe  having  thus  gratified  his  revenge,  thanked 

his 
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his  auxiliary:  And  now  will  I  return  in  triumph, 
faid  he,  and  reign  the  undifputed  lord  of  the 
foreft.  By  no  means,  replied  the  man;  I  fhall 
have  occafion  for  your  fervices,  and  you  muft  go 
home  with  me.  So  faying,  he  led  him  to  his 
hovel,  w^here  the  unhappy  Steed  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  a  laborious  Jervitude;  fen- 
fible  too  late,  ''That  howpleafmg  foever  revenge 
may  appear,  it  always  cofts  more  to  a  generous 
mind  than  the  purchafe  is  worth." 

FABLE     XXXVII. 

T'he  Farmer  and  his  Sons. 

A  Weal  thy  old  Farmer,  who  had  for  fome  time 
declined  in  his  health,  perceiving  that  he 
had  not  many  days  to  live,  called  his  Sons  to- 
gether to  his  bed  fide.  My  dear  Children,  faid 
the  dying  Man,  I  leave  it  with  you  as  my  laft 
injundion,  not  to  part  with  the  farm  which  has 
been  in  our  family  thefe  hundred  years :  for,  to 
difclofe  to  you  a  fecret  which  I  received  from 
my  father,  and  which  I  now  think  proper  to  com- 
municate to  you,  there  is  a  treafure  hid  fome- 
where  in  the  grounds ;  though  I  never  could 
difcover  the  particular  fpot  where  it  lies  con- 
cealed. However,  as  foon  as  the  harveft  is  got 
in,  fpare  no  pains  in  the  fearch,  and  I  am  well 
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afTured  you  will  not  lofe  your  labour.  The  wife 
old  Man  was  no  fooner  laid  in  his  grave,  and  the 
time  he  mentioned  arrived,  than  his  Sons  went  to 
work,  and  with  great  vigour  and  alacrity,  turned 
up  again  and  again  every  foot  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  their  farm:  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
although  they  did  not  find  the  objed  of  their 
purfuit,  that  their  lands  yielded  a  far  more  plen- 
tiful crop  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  they  were  fettling  their 
accounts,  and  computing  their  extraordinary  pro- 
fits, I  would  venture  a  wager,  faid  one  of  the 
brothers  more  acute  than  the  reft,  that  this  was 
the  concealed  wealth  my  father  meant.  I  am  fure, 
at  leaft,  we  have  found  by  experience,  that 
'-^Incliijlry  is  itfelf  a  trcafiireS'' 

FABLE     XXXVIII. 

The  Lion  and  Gnat. 

A  VAUNT!  thou  paltry,  contemptible  in- 
fed  !  faid  a  proud  Lion  one  day  to  a  Gnat 
that  was  frifking  about  in  the  air  near  his  den. 
The  Gnat,  enraged  at  this  unprovoked  infult, 
vowed  revenge,  and  immediately  darted  into, 
the  Lion's  ear.  After  having  fufficiently  teized 
him  in  that  quarter,  fhe  quitted  her  ftation  and 
retired  imder  his  belly ;   and  from  thence  made 

her 
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her  laft  and  moft  formidable  attack  in  his  nof- 
trils,  where  Hinging  him  ahnoft  to  madnefs,  the 
Lion  at  length  fell  down,  utterly  fpent  with 
rage,  vexation,  and  pain.  The  Gnat  having  thus 
abundantly  gratified  her  refentment,  flew  off  in 
great  exultation :  but  in  the  heedlefs  tranfports 
of  her  fuccefs,  not  fufficiently  attending  to  her 
own  fecurity,  fhe  found  herfelf  unexpededly 
entangled  in  the  web  of  a  fpider;  who  rufhing 
out  inftantlyupon  her,  put  an  end  to  her  triumph 
and  her  life. 

This  fable  inftrui^s  us,  never  to  fuffer  fuccefs 
fo  far  to  tranfport  us,  as  to  throw  us  off  our 
guard  againft  a  reverfe  of  fortune. 

FABLE     XXXIX. 

The  Mifer  and  his  J'rcajure. 
Mifer  having  fcraped  together  a  confiderable 


A 


fum  of  money,  by  denying  himfelf  the  com- 
mon conveniencies  of  life,  was  much  embarrafled 
where  to  lodge  it  moft  fecurely.  After  many 
perplexing  debates  with  himfelf,  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  a  corner  in  a  retired  field,  where  he 
depofited  his  Treafure,  and  with  it  his  heart,  in  a 
hole  which  he  dug  for  that  purpofe.  His  mind 
was  now  for  a  moment  at  eafe;  but  he  had  not 
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proceeded  many  paces  in  his  way  home,  when 
all  his  anxiety  returned ;   and  he  could  not  for- 
bear going  back  to  fee  that  every  thing  was  fafe. 
This  he  repeated  again  and  again;  till  he  was  at 
laft  obferved  by  a  labourer  who  was  mending  a 
hedge  in  an  adjacent  meadow.     The  fellow  con- 
cludin  g  that  fomething  extraordinary  muft  be  the 
occafion  of  thefe  frequent  vifits,  marked  the  fpot ; 
and  coming  in  the  night  in  order  to  examine  it, 
he  difcovered  the  prize,   and  bore  it  off  unmo- 
lefted.   Early  the  next  morning,  the  Mifer  again 
renewed   his   vifit ;    when   finding  his   Treafure 
gone,    he    broke    out  into   the  moft  bitter   ex- 
clamations.     A  traveller,  v/ho  happened  to  be 
paffing  by  at  the  fame  time,  was  moved  by  his 
complaints  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  them. 
Alas !  replied  the  Mifer,  I  have  fuflained  the  moft 
cruel  and  irreparable  lofs !   fome  villain  has  rob- 
bed me  of  a  fum  of  money,  which  I  buried  under 
this  ftone  no  longer  ago  than  yefterday.   Buried! 
returned  the  traveller  with  furprize ;   a  very  ex- 
traordinary method  truly  of  difpoling  of  your 
riches !  Why  did  you  not  rather  keep  them  in 
your  houfe,   that  they  might  be  ready  for  your 
daily  occafions?  Daily  occafwnsl  refumed  the  Mi- 
fer,  with  an  air  of  much  indignation;  do  you 
imagine  I  fo  little  know  the  value  of  money,  as  to 
fulFer  it  to  be  run  away  \vith  by  occafions?  on  the 
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contrary,  I  had  prudently  refolved  not  touch  a 
fmgie  (hilling  of  it.  If  that  was  your  wife  refo- 
lution,  anfwered  the  traveller,  I  fee  no  fort  of 
reafon  for  your  being  thus  affli^led:  it  is  but  put- 
ting this  Jl one  in  the  place  of  your  Treafure,  and 
it  will  anfwer  all  your  purpofes  full  as  well. 

FABLE     XL. 

Minerva  s  Olive. 

8^1"^ HE  gods,  fay  the  heathen  mythologifts, 
JL  have  each  of  them  their  favourite  tree.  Ju- 
piter preferred  the  Oak,  Venus  the  Myrtle,  and 
Phoebus  the  Laurel;  Cybele  the  Pine,  and  Her- 
cules the  Poplar.  Minerva,  continues  the  my- 
thologifts, furprized  they  fhould  choofe  barren 
trees,  afked  Jupiter  the  reafon. — It  is,  faid  he, 
to  prevent  any  fufpicion  that  we  confer  the 
honour  we  do  them,  from  an  interefted  motive. 
Let  folly  fufpe6l  what  it  pleafes,  returned  Minerva; 
I  (hall  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  that  I  make 
choice  of  the  Olive  for  the  iifejulnejs  of  its  fruit. 
O  daughter,  replied  the  father  of  the  gods,  it  is 
with  juftice  that  men  efteem  thee  wife;  for  no- 
thing is  truly  valuable  that  is  not  ufefuh. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XLI. 

The  Mimick  and  the  Countryman. 

MEN  often  judge  wrong  from  fome  foolifli 
prejudice;  and  whilft  they  perfift  in  the 
defence  of  their  miftakes,  are  fometimes  brought 
to  fbame  by  inconteflible  evidence. 

A  certain  weakhy  patrician,  intending  to  treat 
the  Roman  people  with  fome  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, publifhed  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
could  furnifii  a  new  or  uncommon  diverlion. 
Excited  by  emulation,  the  artifls  affembled  from 
all  parts ;  among  whom,  a  Mimick,  well  known 
for  his  arch  wit,  gave  out  that  he  had  a  kind  of 
entertainment  that  had  never  yet  been  produced 
upon  any  flage. 

This  report  being  fpread  about,  brought  the 
whole  city  together.  The  theatre  could  hardly 
contain  the  number  of  fpedators.  And  when 
the  artift  appeared  alone  upon  the  ftage,  without 
any  apparatus,  without  any  prompter  or  affiftant, 
curiofity  and  fufpence  kept  the  fpedators  in  a 
profound  filence. 


On 
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On  a  fudden  the  performer  thruft  down  his 
head  into  his  bofom,  and  mimicked  the  fqueak- 
ing  of  a  young  pig  fo  naturally,  that  the  audi- 
ence infilled  upon  it,  he  had  one  under  his  cloak, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  fearched.  Which  being 
done,  and  nothing  appearing,  they  loaded  the 
man  with  encomiums,  and  honoured  him  with 
the  moft  extravagant  applaufe. 

A  Country  fellow  obferving  what  palTed 

"Faith,  fays  he,  I  can  do  this  better  than  he:"" 
and  immediately  gave  out  that  he  would  perform 
the  fame  much  better  the  next  day.  Accord- 
ingly, greater  crowds  alTembled :  prepofTelTed 
however  in  favour  of  the  firft  artift,  they  fit  pre- 
pared to  laugh  at  the  Clown,  rather  than  to 
judge  fairly  of  his  performance. 

They  both  came  out  upon  the  ftage.  The 
Mimick  grunts  away  firfl,  is  received  with  vaft 
applaufe,  and  the  loudeft  acclamations.  Then  the 
Countryman  pretending  that  he  concealed  a  lit- 
tle pig  under  his  cloak,  (which  in  fad  he  did) 
pinched  the  ear  of  the  animal,  till  he  made  him 
fqueak.  The  people  exclaimed  aloud  that  the 
firft  performer  had  imitated  the  pig  much  more 
naturally,  and  would  have  hifled  the  Country- 
man off  the  ftage  :  but  he  produced  the  real  pig 
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from  his  bofom,  and  convinced  them  by  a  vifi- 
ble  proof  of  their  ridiculous  error;  See,  Gentle- 
men, faid  he.  What  pretty  fort  of  judges  you  are  I 

FABLE     XLII. 

The  Dog  and  the  Crocodile, 

WE    can   never   be   too   carefully   guarded 
againft  a  connexion  with  perfons  of  an 
ill  charader. 

As  a  Dog  was  courfing  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
he  grew  thirfty;  but,  fearing  to  be  feized  by  the 
monfters  of  that  river,  he  would  not  flop  to  fa- 
tiate  his  drought,  but  lapped  as  he  ran.  A  Cro- 
codile, raifmg  his  head  above  the  furface  of  the 
water,  afked  him.  Why  he  was  in  fuch  a  hurry? 
He  had  often,  he  faid,  wifhed  for  his  acquain- 
tance, and  fliould  be  glad  to  embrace  the  prefent 
opportunity.  You  do  me  great  honour,  faid  the 
Dog,  but  it  is  to  avoid  fuch  companions  as  you, 
that  I  am  in  fo  much  hafte. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XLIII. 

The  Wolf  in  Difguife, 

DESIGNING   hypocrites   frequently   lay 
themfelves  open  to  difcovery,  by  over-ail- 
ing their  parts. 

A  Wolf  who  by  his  frequent  vifits  to  a  flock 
of  fheep  in  his  neighbourhood,  began  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  known  to  them,  thought  it  expedi- 
ent, for  the  more  fuccefsfully  carrying  on  his  de- 
predations, to  appear  in  a  new  chara6ler.  To 
this  end  he  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  (hepherd's  ha- 
bit; and  refting  his  fore-feet  upon  a  flick,  which 
ferv'ed  him  by  way  of  crook,  he  foftly  made  his 
approaches  towards  the  fold.  It  happened  that 
the  fliepherd  and  his  dog  were  both  of  them  ex- 
tended on  the  grafs,  faft  afleep ;  fo  that  he  would 
certainly  have  fucceeded  in  his  projed,  if  he  had 
not  imprudently  attempted  to  imitate  the  lliep- 
herd's  voice.  The  horrid  noife  awakened  them 
both :  when  the  Wolf,  encumbered  with  his  dif- 
guife, and  finding  it  impoflible  either  to  refift  or 
to  flee,  yielded  up  his  life  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
fliepherd's  dog. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     XLIV. 

The  Bee  and  the  Spider. 

TH  E  Bee  and  the  Spider  once  entered  into  a 
warm  debate,  which  was  the  better  artift. 
The  Spider  urged  her  Ikill  in  the  mathematics;  and 
aflerted  that  no  one  was  half  fo  well  acquainted 
as  herfelf  with  the  conftrudion  of  lines,  angles, 
fquares,  and  circles :  that  the  web  fhe  daily  wove 
was  a  fpecimen  of  art  inimitable  by  any  other 
creature  in  the  univerfe:  and  befides,  that  her 
works  were  derived  from  herfelf  alone,  the  pro- 
duA  of  her  own  bowels ;  whereas  the  boafted 
honey  of  the  Bee  was  ftolen  from  every  herb  and 
flower  of  the  field;  nay,  that  fhe  had  obligations 
even  to  the  meaneft  weeds.  To  this  the  Bee  re- 
plied, that  flie  was  in  hopes  the  art  of  extra6ling 
honey  from  the  meanelf  weeds  would  at  leaft  have 
been  allowed  her  as  an  excellence;  and  that  as 
to  her  ftealing  fweets  from  the  herbs  and  flowers 
of  the  field,  her  fkill  was  there  fo  confpicuous, 
that  no  flower  ever  fuifered  the  leaft  diminution 
of  its  fragrance  from  fo  delicate  an  operation. 
Then,  as  to  the  Spider's  vaunted  knowledge  in  the 
conftrudion  of  lines  and  angles,  fhe  believed  fhe 
might  fafely  reft  the  merits  of  her  caufe,  on  the 
regularity  alone  of  her  combs ;  but  fince  fhe  could 
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add  to  this,  the  fweetnefs  and  excellence  of  her 
honey,  and  the  various  purpofes  to  which  her 
v/ax  was  employed,  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  comparifonof  her  (kill  with  that  of  the  weaver 
of  a  flimfy  cobweb ;  for  the  value  of  every  art,  flie 
obferved,  is  chiefly  to  be  eftimated  by  its  ufe. 

FABLE     XLV. 

The  AJs  and  his  Majler, 

Diligent  Afs, daily  loaded  beyond  his  ftrength 
by  a  fevere  Mafter,  whom  he  had  long  ferved, 
and  who  kept  him  at  very  fhort  commons,  hap- 
pened one  day  in  his  old  age  to  be  opprelTed  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  burthen  of  earthen-ware. 
His  ftrength  being  much  impaired,  anci  the  road 
deep  and  uneven,  he  unfortunately  made  a  trip, 
and  unable  to  recover  himfelf,  fell  down,  and 
broke  all  the  veffels  to  pieces.  His  Mafter  tran- 
fported  with  rage,  began  to  beat  him  moft  un- 
mercifully Againft  whom  the  poor  Afs,  lifting 
up  his  head  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  thus  ftrongly 
remonftrated:  Unfeeling  wretch!  to  thy  own 
avaricious  cruelty,  in  firft  pinching  me  of  food,  and 
then  loading  me  beyond  my  ftrength,  thou  oweft 
the  misfortune  which  thou  fo  unjuftly  imputeft 
to  me. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     XLVI. 

The  Cock  and  the  Fox, 

AN  expevienced  old  Cock  was  fettling  himfelf 
to  rooft  upon  a  high  bough,  when  a  Fox 
appeared  under  the  tree.  I  am  come,  faid  the 
artful  hypocrite,  to  acquaint  you  in  the  name  of 
all  my  brethren,  that  a  general  peace  is  concluded 
between  your  whole  family  and  ours.  Defcend 
immediately  I  befeech  you,  that  we  miay  niu- 
tually  embrace  upon  fo  joyful  and  unexpeded 
an  event.  My  good  friend,  replied  the  Cock, 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  fhis 
news :  and  to  hear  it  from  you  increafes  my  fatis- 
fadion.  But  I  perceive  two  hounds  at  a  diftance 
coming  this  way,  who  are  probably  difpatched 
as  couriers  with  the  treaty:  as  they  run  very 
fvviftly,  and  will  certainly  be  here  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, I  will  wait  their  arrival,  that  we  may  all 
four  embrace  together.  Reynard  well  knew,  if 
that  was  the  cafe,  it  was  no  time  for  him  to  re- 
main there  any  longer:  pretending  therefore  to 
be  in  great  hafte;  Adieu,  faid  he,  for  the  prefent; 
we  will  refer  our  rejoicing  to  another  opportunity : 
upon  which  he  darted  into  the  woods  v;ith  all 
imaginable  expedition.  Old  Chanticleer  no  foon- 
er  faw  him  depart,  than  he  crowed  abundantly 

in 
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in  the  triumph  of  his  artifice :  for  by  a  harmlefs 
ftratagem  to  difappoint  tlie  malevolent  intentions 
of  thofe  who  are  endeavouring  to  deceive  us  to 
our  ruin,  is  not  only  imioce?it,  but  laudable, 

FABLE     XLVir. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Crow. 

5^1^  O  miftake  our  own  talents,  or  over-rate  our 
JL     abilities,  is  always  ridiculous^  and  fometimes 

dangerous. 

An  Eagle,  from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
made  a  ftoop  at  a  lamb,  pounced  it,  and  bore 
it  away  to  her  young.  A  Cro^v,  who  had  built 
herneft  in  a  cedar  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  ob- 
ferving  what  paffed,  was  ambitious  of  perform- 
ing the  fame  exploit:  and  darting  from  her  neft, 
fixed  her  talons  in  the  fleece  of  another  lamb. 
But  neither  able  to  move  her  prey,  nor  difen- 
tangle  her  feet,  fhe  was  taken  by  the  fhepherd, 
and  carried  away  for  his  children  to  play  with: 
who  eagerly  enquiring  what  bird  it  was, — An 
hour  ago,  faid  he,  fhe  fancied  herfelf  an  Eagle; 
however,  I  fuppofe  fhe  is  by  this  time  convinced 
that  fhe  is  but  a  Crow. 
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FABLE     XLVIII. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Stag. 

Stag,  who  had  left  at  fome  diftance  a  pack 
of  hounds,  came  up  to  a  Farmer,  and  de- 
Cred  he  would  fufFer  him  to  hide  himfelf  in  a 
little  coppice  which  joined  to  his  houfe.  The 
Farmer,  on  condition  that  he  would  forbear  to 
enter  a  field  of  wheat,  which  lay  before  him,  and 
was  nov/  ready  for  the  fickle,  immediately  gave 
him  leave,  and  promifed  not  to  betray  him. 
The  fquire  with  his  train  inftantly  appeared, 
and  enquired  whether  he  had  not  feen  the  Stag; 
No,  faid  the  Farmer,  he  has  not  paffed  this  way, 
I  aflTure  you:  but,  in  order  to  curry  favour  at  the 
fame  time  with  his  worfhip,  he  pointed  Jlily  with 
his  finger  to  the  place  where  the  poor  beaft  lay 
concealed.  This  however,  the  fportfman,  intent 
on  his  game,  did  not  obferve,  but  pafTed  on  with 
his  dogs  acrofs  the  very  field.  As  foon  as  the 
Stag  perceived  they  were  gone,  he  prepared  to 
fteal  off,  without  fpeaking  a  word.  Methinks, 
cryed  the  Farmer,  you  might  thank  me,  at  leaft, 
for  the  refuge  I  have  afforded  you:  yes,  faid  the 
Stag,  and  ha.d  your  hands  been  as  honeft  as  your 
tongue,  I  certainly  fhould;  but  all  the  return  that 
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a  double  dealer  has  to  expert,  is  a  jufl  indignation 
and  contempt. 

FABLE     XLIX. 

J'Ag  JLzo7i,  the  Tyger^  and  the  Fox. 

Lion  and  a  Tyger  jointly  feized  on  a  young 
fawn,  which  they  immediately  killed.  This 
they  had  no  fooner  perform.ed,  than  they  fell  a 
fighting,  in  order  to  decide  whofe  property  it 
fhould  be.  The  battle  was  fo  bloody,  and  fo 
obftinate,  that  they  were  both  compelled,  thro' 
wearinefs  and  lofs  of  blood,  to  defift ;  and  lye 
down  by  mutual  confent,  totally  dijahlcd.  At  this 
inllant,  a  Fox  unluckily  came  by;  who,  per- 
ceiving their  fituation,  made  bold  to  feize  the 
contefted  prey,  and  bore  it  ofFunmolefted.  As 
foon  as  the  Lion  could  recover  breath — How 
foolifli,  faid  he,  has  been  our  condud  !  Inftead 
of  being  contented  as  we  ought,  with  our  refpec- 
iivejliares;  ourfenfelefs  rage  has  rendered  us  un- 
able to  prevent  this  rafcally  Fox  from  defrauding 
us  of  the  whole. 
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F  A  B  1,  E     L. 

The  Lion  and  the  Afs^ 

Conceited  Afs  had  once  the  impertinence 
to  bray  forth  fome  contemptuous  fpeeches 
againft  the  Lion.  The  fuddennefs  of  the  infult, 
at  firft  raifed  fome  emotions  of  wrath  in  his  breaft ; 
but  turning  his  head  and  perceiving  from  whence 
it  came,  they  immediately  fubfided;  and  he  very 
fedately  walked  on,  without  deigning  to  honour 
the  contemptible  creature,  even  fo  much  as  wdth 
an  angry  word. 

FABLE     LI. 

The  Snake  and  the  Hedge-hog. 

IT  is  by  no  means  prudent   to  join    interefts 
with  fuch  as  have  it  in  their  power  to  impofe 
upon  us  their  own  conditions. 

By  the  intreaties  of  a  Hedge-hog  half  ftarved 
%vith  cold,  a  Snake  was  once  perfuaded  to  re- 
ceive him  into  her  cell.  He  was  no  fooner  en- 
tered, than  his  prickles  began  to  be  very  uneafy 
to  his  companion:  upon  which,  the  Snake  de- 
fired  he  would  provide  himfelf  another  lodging, 
as  flie  found  her  apartment  was  not  large  enough 

to 
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to  accommodate  both.  Nay,  faid  the  Hedge-hog, 
let  them  that  are  imeafy  in  their  fituation  exchange 
it;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  well  contented 
where  I  am ;  and  if  you  are  not,  you  are  wel- 
come to  remove  whenever  you  think  proper,. 

FABLE     LII. 

The  Trumpeter. 

A  Trumpeter  in  a  certain  army,  happened  to 
be  taken  prifoner.  He  was  ordered  imme- 
diately to  execution,  but  pleaded  in  excufe  for 
himfeif,  that  it  was  unjuft  a  perfon  fhould  fuffer 
death,  who,  far  from  an  intention  of  mifchief, 
did  not  even  wear  an  offenlive  weapon.  So 
much  the  rather,  replied  one  of  the  enemy,  fhalt 
thou  die;  fince  without  any  defign  o^ fighting 
thjfelf,  thou  exciteft  others  to  the  bloody  hufmejs : 
for  he  that  is  the  abettor  of  a  bad  adion,  is  at 
leaft  equally  guilty  with  him  that  commits  it. 
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FABLE     LIII. 

*  Vice  and  Fortune. 

FORTUNE  and  Vice,  according  to  Plutarch 
had  once  a  violent  conteft,  which  of  them 
had  it  moft  in  their  power  to  make  mankind  un- 
happy. Fortune  boaftedthat  (he  could  take  from 
men  every  external  good;  and  bring  upon  them 
every  external  evil.  Be  it  fo,  replied  Vice;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to  make  them  mi- 
serable without  my  affiftance  :  whereas  without 
yours,  I  am  able  to  render  them  completely  fo; 
nay,  in  fpite  too  of  all  your  endeavours  to  make 
them  happy. 

FABLE     LIV. 

The  Bear  and  the  Bees, 

A  Bear  happened  to  be  flung  by  a  Bee;  the 
pain  was  fo  acute,  that  in  the  madnefs  of 
revenge  he  ran  into  the  garden,  and  overturned 
the  hive,  vowing  the  deftrudion  of  the  whole 
race.  This  outrage  provoked  their  anger  to  a 
high  degree,  and  brought  the  fury  of  the  whole 

*  This  fable  is  abridged  from  Plutarch,  by   Lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  Fhilofophical  Trads. 
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fwarm  upon  him.  They  attacked  hirA  with  fuch 
violence,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  made  his  efcape, 
wounded  from  head  to  tail.  In  this  defperate 
condition,  lamenting  his  misfortune,  and  lick- 
ing his  fores,  he  could  not  forbear  refleding,  how 
much  more  advifeable  it  had  been  to  have  pa- 
tiently acquiefced  under  one  injury,  than  thus 
by  an  unprofitable  refentment  to  have  provoked 
a  thoujand. 
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FABLE     I. 

The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  their  Afs. 

A  Miller  and  his  Son  were  driving  their  Afs  to 
market,  in  order  to  fell  him:  and  that  he 
might  get  thither  frefli  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, they  drove  him  on  gently  before  them. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  met  a  com- 
pany of  favellers.  Sure,  fay  they,  you  are 
mighty  careful  of  your  Afs :  methinks  one  of 
you  might  as  well  get  up  and  ride,  as  fufferhim 
to  walk  on  at  hiseafe,  while  you  trudge  after  him 
on  foot.  In  compliance  with  this  advice,  the 
Old  Man  fet  his  Son  upon  the  beaft.  They  had 
fcarce  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  when 

they 
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they  met  another  company.  You  idle  young, 
rogue,  faid  one  of  the  party,  why  don't  you 
get  down,  and  let  your  poor  father  ride  ?  Upon, 
this,  the  Old  Man  made  his  Son  difmount,  and 
got  up  himfelf.  While  they  were  marching  in. 
this  manner,  a  third  company  began  to  inlult 
the  father.  You  hard-hearted,  unnatural  wretch, 
fay  they,  how  can  you  fuffer  that  poor  lad  to 
wade  through  the  dirt,  while  you  like  an  alder- 
man ride  at  your  eafe?  The  good-natured  Mil- 
ler flood  carrefted,  and  immediately  took  his 
Son  up  behind  him.  And  now,  the  next  man. 
they  met  exclaimed  with  more  vehemence,  than 
all  the  reft.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  couple  of 
lazy  boobies  ?  to  overload  in  fo  unconfcionable 
a  manner,  a  poor  dumb  creature,  who  is  far  lefs 
able  to  carry  them  than  they  are  to  carry  him ! 
The  complying  Old  Man  would  have  been 
half  inclined  to  make  the  trial,  had  not  experi- 
ence by  this  time  fufficiently  convinced  him, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  fruitlefs  attempt-^ 
than  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  all  raan'iind. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     II. 

T'he  Sorcerefs. 

NIGHT  and  filence  had  now  given  repofe  to 
the  whole  world;  when  an  old  illnatured 
Sorcerefs,  in  order  to  exercife  her  infernal  arts, 
entered  into  a  gloomy  wood,   that  trertibled  at 
her  approach.     The  fcene  of  her  horrid  incan- 
tations was  within  the  circumference  of  a  large 
circle ;  in  the  center  of  which  an  altar  was  raifed, 
where  the  hallowed  vervain  blazed  in  trianglar 
flames,  while  the  mifchievous  Hag  pronounced 
the  dreadful  words,   which  bound  all  hell  in  obe- 
dience to  her  charms.      She  blows  a  raging  pef- 
tilence  from  her  lips  into  the  neighbouring  folds ; 
the  innocent  cattle  die,   to  afford  a  fit  facrifice 
to  the  infernal  deities.    The  moon,  by  powerful 
fpells  drawn  down  from  her  orb,  enters  the  wood: 
legions  of  fpirits  from  Pluto  s  realms  appear  be- 
fore the  altar,   and  demand  her  pleafure.      Tell 
me,  faid  flie,  where  I  fliall  find  what  I  have  loft, 
my  favourite  little  dog.     How  !    cryed  they  all, 
enraged — Impertinent  Beldame  !   muft  the  order 
of  nature  be   inverted,  and  the  repofe  of  every 
creature  dijiurbed,  for  the  fake  of  thy  little  dog? 

FABLE 
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FABLE     III. 

'The  Camelion. 

TW  O  travellers  happened  on  their  journey 
to  be  engaged  in  a  warm  difpute  about  the 
colour  of  the  Camelion.      One  of  them  affirmed 
it  was   blue;  that  he  had  feen  it  with  his  own 
eyes,   upon  the  naked  branch  of  a  tree,  feeding 
on  the  air,  in  a  very  clear  day.  The  other  ftrongly 
aflerted  it  was   green,    and  that  he  had  viewed 
it  very  clofely  and  minutely  on  the  broad  leaf  of 
a  fig-tree.      Both  of  them  were  pofitive,   and  the 
difpute  was  rifmg  to  a  quarrel :   but  a  third  per- 
fon  luckily  coming  by,   they  agreed  to  refer  the 
queftion  to  his  decifion.      Gentlemen,    faid  the 
arbitrator  with  a  fmile  of  great  felf-fatisfadion, 
you  could  not  have  been  more  lucky  in  your  re- 
ference,  as  I  happen  to  have  caught  one  of  them 
laft  night:  but  indeed  you  are  both  miftaken,  for 
the  creature  is  totally  black.     Black  !  impoffible  ? 
Nay,   quoth   the  umpire,  with  great  affurance ; 
the  matter  may  foon  be  decided,   for  I  immedi- 
ately enclofed  my  Camelion  in  a  little  paper  box, 
and  here  it  is.      So  faying,  he  drew  it  out  of  his 
pocket,   opened  his  box,  and  behold,  it  was  as 
white  as  fnow.    The  pofitive  difputants  looked 
equally  furprifed,  and  equally  confounded  :  while 

the 
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thefagacious  reptile,  afTuming  the  air  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  thus  admonifhed  them:  Ye  children  of 
men,  learn  diffidence  and  moderation  in  your  opi- 
nions. 'Tis  true,  you  happen,  in  this  prefent 
inftance,  to  be  all  in  the  right,  and  have  only 
confidered  the  fubje^l  under  different  circuiTi- 
ftances :  but  pray,  for  the  future,  allow  others 
to  have  eye-fight  as  well  as  yourfelves ;  nor  won- 
der if  every  one  prefers  the  teftimony  of  his  own 
JenJeSj  to  that  of  another's, 

FABLE     IV. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb, 

Flock  of  (heep  were  feeding  in  a  meadow, 
while  their  dogs  were  afleep,  and  their 
(hepherd  at  a  diftance,  playing  on  his  pipe,  be- 
neath the  fhade  of  a  fpreading  elm.  A  young 
unexperienced  Lamb,  obferving  a  half-ftarved 
Wolf  peeping  through  the  pales  of  the  enclofure, 
entered  into  converfation  with  him.  Pray,  what 
are  you  feeking  for  here?  faid  the  Lamb.  I  am 
looking,  replied  the  Wolf,  for  fome  tender  grafs ; 
for  nothing  you  know  is  more  pleafant  than  to 
feed  in  a  frefli  pafture,  and  to  flake  ones  thirll 
at  a  cryftalftream:  both  which,  I  perceive,  you 
enjoy  within  thefe  pales  in  their  utmoft  perfec- 
tion. Happy  creature  I  continued  he,  how  much 
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I  envy  your  lot !  who  are  in  full  poflefTion  of  the 
utmoft  I  defire:  for  philofophy  has  long  taught 
me  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  little.  It  feems  then, 
returned  the  Lamb,  thofe  who  fay  you  feed  on 
ilefh,  accufe  you  falfely,  fmce  a  little  grafs  will 
eafdy  content  you.  If  this  be  true,  let  us  for 
the  future  live  like  brethren,  and  feed  together. 
So  faying,  the  fimple  Lamb  imprudently  crept 
through  the  fence,  and  became  at  once  a  prey 
to  our  pretended  philofopher,  and  a  facrifice  to 
his  own  inexperience  and  credulity. 

FABLE     V. 

The  Fox  and  the  Bramble, 

A  Fox  clofely  purfued  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  took 
fhelter  under  the  covert  of  a  Bramble.  He 
rejoiced  in  this  afylum,  and  for  a  while  was  very 
happy:  but  foon  found,  that  if  he  attempted  to 
llir,  he  was  wounded  by  thorns  and  prickles  on 
every  fide.  Ho\vever,  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
ceflity,  he  forbore  to  complain;  and  comforted 
himfelf  with  reflecting,  that  720  blifs  is  perfect ;  that 
good  and  evil  are  mixt,  and  flow  from  the  fame 
fountain.  Thefe  briars  indeed,  faid  he,  will  tear 
my  fkin  a  little,  yet  they  keep  off  the  dogs.  For 
the  fake  of  the  good  then,  let  me  bear  the  evil 
with  patience;  each  bitter  has  its  fweets,  and 
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thefe  Brambles  though  they  wound  mj  fiefh^  pre- 
ferve  my  life  from  danger. 

FABLE     VI. 

The  Falcon  and  the  Hen. 


D 


IFFERENT  circumftances  make  the  fame 
aAion  right  or  wrong,  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 


Of  all  the  creatures  I  ever  knew,  faid  a  Fal- 
con to  a  Hen,  you  are  certainly  the  moft  un- 
grateful. What  inftance  of  ingratitude,  replied 
the  Hen,  can  you  juftly  charge  upon  me  ?  The 
greateft,  returned  the  Falcon;  ingratitude  to 
your  higheft  benefaclors,  men.  Do  they  not 
feed  you  every  day,  and  flielter  you  every  night? 
Neverthelefs,  when  they  endeavour  to  court  you 
to  them,  you  ungratefully  forget  all  their  kind- 
nefs,  and  fly  from  them  as  from  an  enemy.  Now 
I,  who  am  wild  by  nature,  and  no  way  obliged 
to  them;  yet  upon  the  lead  of  their  careffes,  fuf- 
fer  myfelf  to  be  taken,  and  go,  or  come  at  their 
command.  All  this  is  very  true,  replied  the 
Hen,  but  there  may  be  a  fufficient  reafon  both 
iovmyfear,  and  for  your  familiarity :  I  believe  you" 
never  faw  a  lingle  Falcon  roafing  at  the  fire ; 
whereas  I  have  feen  an  hundred  Hens  trufTed 
for  that  purpofe. 

F  FABLE 
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FABLE     VII. 

The  Travellers  and  (he  Money-hag. 

S  two  men  were  travelling  on  the  road,  one 
of  them  efpied  a  bag  of  Money  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  picking  it  up,  I  am  in  luck  this 
morning,  faid  he,  I  have  found  a  Bag  of  Money. 
Yes,  returned  the  other;  though,  methinks,  you 
fhould  not  fay  /,  but  We  have  found  it :  for  when 
two  friends  are  travelling  together,  they  ought 
equally  to  ftiare  in  any  accidental  good  fortune 
that  may  happen  to  attend  them.  No,  rejoined 
the  former,  it  was  I  thdit  found  h^  and  I  muft  in- 
fift  upon  keeping  it.  He  had  no  fooner  fpoken 
the  words  than  they  were  alarmed  v/ith  a  hue 
and  cry  after  a  thief,  who  had  that  morning 
taken  a  purfe  upon  the  road.  Lord,  fays  the 
finder,  this  is  extremely  unfortunate,  we  fliall 
certainly  be  feized.  Good  Sir,  replied  the  other, 
be  pleafed  not  to  fay  We^  but  I:  as  you  would 
not  allow  me  a  fhare  in  the  prize,  you  have  no 
right  to  make  me  a  partner  in  the  punijhment. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     VIII. 

The  difcontented  Afs. 

IN    the  depth  of  winter,  a  poor  Afs  prayed 
heartily    for  the  fpring,   that   he    might  ex- 
change a  cold  lodging,  and  a  heartlefs  trufs  of 
draw,  for  a  little  warm  weather  and  a  mouthful 
of  frefli  gafs.     In  a  fhort  time,   according  to  his 
wifh,  the  warm  weather,  and  the  frefli  grafs  came 
on;   but  brought  with  themfo  much  toil  and  bu- 
fmefs,  that  he  was  foon  as  weary  of  the  fpring 
as  before  of  the  winter;   and  he  now  became  im- 
patient for  the  approach  of  fummer.      Summer 
arrives :    but   the   heat,    the    harveft-work,    and 
other  drudgeries  and  inconveniences  of  the  fea- 
fon,  fet  him  as  far  from  happinefs  as  before; 
which  he  now  flattered  himfelf  would  be  found 
in  the  plenty  of  autumn.      But   here  too  he  is 
difappointed;  for  what  with  the  carrying  of  ap- 
ples, roots,  fewel  for  the  winter,  and  other  pro- 
vifions,   he  was  in  autumn  more  fatigued  than 
ever.     Having  thus  trod  round  the  circle  of  the 
year,  in  a  courfe  of  reftlefs  labour,  uneafinefs 
and  difappointment;   and  found  no  feafon,  nor 
ftation  of  life,  without  its  bulinefs  and  its  trou- 
ble;  he  was    forced  at  laft  to  acquiefce  in  the 
comfortlefs  feafon  of  winter,  where  his  complaint 
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beo;an  :  convinced  that  in  this  world,  everv  fitua- 
...  .  •' 

tion  has  its  inconvenience. 


FABLE     IX. 

The  two  Springs. 
"\V  O  Springs,  which  iflued  from  the  fame 


T 


fountain,  began  their  courfe  together:  one 
of  them  took  her  way  in  a  hlent  and  gentle  ftream, 
while  the  other  ruflied  along  with  a  founding 
and  rapid  current.  Sifter,  faid  the  latter,  at  the 
rate  you  move,  you  will  probably  be  dried  up 
before  you  advance  much  farther :  whereas,  for 
myfelf,  I  will  venture  a  wager,  that  within  two 
or  three  hundred  furlongs  I  fhall  become  naviga- 
ble, and  after  diftributing  commerce  and  wealth 
wherever  I  flow,  I  fhall  majeftically  proceed  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  ocean:  fo  farewel,  dear  fifter, 
and  patiently  fubmit  to  your  fate.  Her  fifter  made 
no  reply ;  but  calmly  defcending  to  the  mea- 
dows below,  increafed  her  ftream  by  numberlefs 
little  rills,  ^vhich  flie  collected  in  her  progrefs, 
till  at  length  flie  was  enabled  to  rife  into  a  confi- 
durable  river :  whilft  the  proud  Stream,  who  had 
the  vanity  to  depend  folely  upon  her  own  fuffi- 
ciency,  continued  z.  Jliallow  brook,  and  was  glad 
at  laft  to  be  helped  forward,  by  throwing  herfelf 
into  the  arms  of  her  defpifed  lifter. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     X. 

The  Rofe  and  the  Butterfly. 

Fine  powdered  Butterfly  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  Rofe,  who  expanded  her  charms 
in  a  neighbouring  parterre.  Matters  were  foon 
adjufted  between  them,  and  they  mutually  vowed 
eternal  fidelity.  The  Butterfly,  perfectly  fatis- 
fied  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  amour,  took  a  tender 
leave  of  his  miilrefs,  and  did  not  return  again 
till  noon.  What !  faid  the  Rofe,  when  flie  faw 
him  approach,  is  the  ardent  paflion  you  vowed, 
fo  foon  extinguiflied  ?  It  is  an  age  fince  you  paid 
me  a  vifit.  But  no  wonder:  for  I  obferved  you 
courting  by  turns  every  flower  in  the  garden. 
You  little  coquet,  replied  the  Butterfly,  it  well 
becomes  you  truely,  to  reproach  me  with  my 
gallantries ;  when  in  idd:  I  only  copy  the  exam- 
ple which  you  yourfelf  have  fet  me.  For,  not  to 
mention  the  fatisfa^tion  with  which  you  admit- 
ted the  kifs  of  the  fragrant  Zephyr;  did  I  not 
fee  you  difplaying  your  charms  to  the  bee,  the  /?)', 
the  XiMifp,  and  in  fhort,  encouraging  and  receiv- 
ing the  addreffes  of  every  buzzing  infecT;  that  flut- 
tered within  your  view  ?  li  you  wdll  be  a  coquet, 
you  muft  expeft  to  find  me  inconftant. 


F3  FABLE 
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FABLE     XI. 

The  Tortoijc  and  two  Ducks. 

ANITY  and   idle  curiofity    are  qualities 
which  generally  prove  deftrudive  to  thofe 
who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  them. 

A  Tortoife,  weary  of  paffing  her  days  in  the 
fame  obfcure  corner,  conceived  a  wonderful  in- 
clination to  vifit  foreiiin  countries.  Two  Ducks, 
whom  the  fnnple  Tortoife  acquainted  with  her 
intention,  undertook  to  oblige  her  upon  the 
occafion.  Accordingly  they  told  her,  that  if 
flie  would  fallen  her  mouth  to  the  middle  of  a 
pole,  they  would  take  the  two  ends,  and  tranfport 
her  whitherfoeverilie  chofe  to  be  conveyed.  The 
Tortoife  approved  of  the  expedient:  and  every 
thing  being  prepared,  the  Ducks  began  their 
flight  with  her.  They  had  not  travelled  far  in 
the  air,  when  they  were  met  by  a  crow,  ^vho  en- 
quiring what  they  were  bearing  along,  they  re- 
plied. The  queen  of  the  Tortoifes.  The  Tortoife, 
vain  of  the  new  and  unmerited  appellation,  was 
going  to  confirm  the  title,  when  opening  her 
mouth  for  that  purpofe,  ftie  let  go  her  hold,  and 
was  dallied  to  pieces  by  her  fall. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     XII. 

T'he  Cat  and  the  old  Rat. 

Certain  Cat  had  made  fuch  unmerciful  ha- 
voc among  the  vermin  of  her  neighbour- 
hood, that  not  a  fmgle  Rat  orMoufe  dared  ven- 
ture to  appear  abroad.  Pufs  was  foon  convinced, 
that  if  affairs  remained  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
fhe  mufl  be  totally  unfupplied  with  provifion. 
After  mature  deliberation  therefore,  fhe  reiolved 
to  have  recoufe  to  ftratagem.  For  this  purpofe, 
fhe  fufpended  herfelf  from  a  hook  with  her  head 
downwards,  pretending  to  be  dead.  The  rats 
and  mice  obferving  her,  as  they  peeped  from 
their  holes,  in  this  dangling  attitude,  concluded 
fhe  was  hansred  for  fome  mifdemeanour ;  and 
with  great  joy  immediately  fallied  forth  in  queft 
of  their  prey.  Pufs,  as  foon  as  a  fufficient  num- 
ber were  collefted  together,  quitting  her  hold, 
dropped  into  the  midft  of  them;  and  very  few 
had  the  fortune  to  make  good  their  retreat.  This 
artifice  having  fucceeded  fo  well,  flie  was  encou- 
raged to  try  the  event  of  difecond.  Accordingly 
ftie  whitened  her  coat  all  over,  by  rolling  her- 
felf in  a  heap  of  flour,  and  in  this  difguife  lay 
concealed  in  the  bottom  of  a  meal  tub.  This 
ftratagem  was  executed,  in  general,  with  the  fame 

F  4  effect 
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efFeft  as  the  former.  But  an  old  experienced 
Rat,  altogether  as  cunning  as  his  adverfary, 
was  not  fo  eafily  enfnared.  I  don  t  much  like, 
faid  he,  that  white  heap  yonder;  fomething 
whifpers  me,  there  is  mifchief  concealed  under  it. 
'Tis  true,  it  may  be  meal;  but  it  may  likewife  be 
fomething  that  I  fhall  not  relifli  quite  fo  well. 
There  can  be  no  harm,  at  leaft,  in  keeping  at  a 
proper  diftance:  for  caution,  I  am  fure,  is  the 
parent  o^fecurity. 

F  A  B  I,  E     XIII. 

The  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk-pail 

WHEN  men  fuffer  their  imaginations  to 
amufe  them  with  the  profped  of  diftant 
and  uncertain  improvements  of  their  condition; 
they  frequently  fuftain  real  loffes,  by  their  inat- 
tention to  thofe  affairs  in  which  they  are  imme- 
diately concerned. 

A  Country  Maid  was  walking  very  delibe- 
rately with  a  Pail  of  Milk  upon  her  head,  when 
Ihe  fell  into  the  followingr  train  of  refie6lions. 
The  money,  for  which  I  fhall  fell  this  Milk,  will 
enable  me  to  increafe  my  flock  of  eggs  to  three 
hundred.  Thefe  eggs,  allowing  for  what  may 
prove  addle,  and  what  may  be  deftroyed  by  ver- 
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min,  will  produce  at  leaft,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  chickens.  The  chickens  will  be  fit  to  carry- 
to  market  about  Chriftmas,  when  poultry  always 
bear  a  good  price :  fo  that  by  May-day,  I  can- 
not fail  of  having  money  enough  to  purchafe  a 
new  gown.  Green — let  me  confider, — yes,  green 
becomes  my  complexion  beft,  and  green  it  Ihall 
be.  In  this  drefs  I  will  go  to  the  fair,  where  all 
the  young  fellows  will  ftrive  to  have  me  for  a 
partner :  but  I  fhall  perhaps  refufe  every  one  of 
them,  and  with  an  air  of  difdain  tofs  from  them 
— Tranfported  with  this  triumphant  thought,  flie 
could  not  forbear  aftinor  with  htx  head,y^h.dit  thus 
pafifed  in  her  imagination ;  when  down  came  the 
Pail  of  Milk,  and  all  her  imaginary  happinejs  va- 
niflied  in  a  moment. 

FABLE     XIV. 

The  Cormorant  and  the  Fijlies. 

T  is  very  imprudent  to  truft  an  enemy,  or  even 
a  ftranger,   fo  far  as  to  put  one's  felf  in  his 
power. 


1 


A  Cormorant  whofe  eyes  were  become  fo  dim 
by  age,  that  he  could  not  difcern  his  prey  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waters,  bethought  himfelf  of 
a  ftratagem  to  fupply  his  wants.  Hark  you,  friend, 

faid 
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faid  he  to  a  Gudgeon,  whom  he  obferved  fwim- 
ming  near  the  furtace  of  a  certain  canal,   if  you 
have  any  regard  for  yourfelf  or  your  brethren^ 
go  this   moment   and   acquaint  them  from  me, 
that  the   owner  of  this  piece  of  water  is  deter- 
mined to  drag  it  a  week  hence.     The  Gudgeon 
immediately  fwam  away,  and  made  his  report 
of  this  terrible  news  to  a  general  affembly  of  the 
Fifhes ;  who  unanimouDy  agreed  to  fend  him 
back  as  their  embaffador  to  the  Cormorant.  The 
purport  of  his  commiflion  was  to  return  him  their 
thanks  for  the  intelligence;   and  to  add  their  in- 
treaties,   that,   as  he  had  been  fo  good  as  to  in- 
form them  of  their  danger,   he  would  be  graci- 
oufly  pleafed  to  put  them  into  a  method  of  ef- 
caping   it.      That  I  will  moll   readily,   returned 
the  artful   Cormorant,   and   alTift  you  with  my 
befl  fervices  into  the  bargain.     You  have  only 
to  colle6l  yourfelves  together  at  the  top  of  the 
water,   and  I  will  undertake   to   tranfport  you 
one  by  one  to  my  own  refidence,  by  the  fide  of  a 
folitary  pool,   to  which  no  creature  but  myfelf 
ever  found  the  way.     The  projeft  was  perfedly 
well  approved  by  the  unwary  Fifties,  and  with  great 
expedition  performed  by  the ^^f^zV/w/ Cormorant; 
who  having  placed  them  in  a  fhallow  water,  the 
bottom  of  which   his  eye  could  eafily  difcern. 
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they  were  all  devoured  by  him  in  their  turns,  as 
his  hunger  or  luxury  required. 

FABLE     XV. 

T'he  Athieji  and  the  Acorn.  ♦ 

IT  was  the  fool  who  faid  in  his  heart,  There  is 
no  God:  into  the  breaft  of  a  wife  man,  fuch 
a  thought  could  never  have  entered.  One  of 
thofe  refined  Reafoners,  commonly  called  Mi- 
nute Philofophers,  was  fitting  at  his  eafe  be- 
neath the  fhade  of  a  large  oak,  while  at  his  fide 
the  weak  branches  of  a  pumpion  were  trailed 
upon  the  ground.  This  threw  our  great  logician 
into  his  old  track  of  reafoning  againft  providence. 
Is  it  confiftent  with  common  Jenje,  faid  he,  that 
injinite  wifdoin  {hould  create  fo  large  and  (lately  a 
tree,  with  branches  of  fuch  prodigious  ftrength. 
only  to  bear  fo  fmall  and  infignificant  a  fruit  as 
an  Aeorn?  Or  that  fo  weak  a  flem,  as  that  of  a 
pumpion,  Ihould  be  loaded  with  fo  difpropor- 
tioned  a  weight  ?  A  child  may  fee  the  abfurdity 
of  it.  In  the  midft  of  this  curious  fpeculation, 
down  dropt  an  Acorn,  from  one  of  the  higlifft 
branches  of  the  oak,  full  upon  his  head.  How 
fmall  a  trifle  may  overturn  the  fyftems  of  mighty 
philofophers !  Struck  with  the  accident,  he  could 


not 
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not  help  crying  out,  How  providential  it  is  thai 
this  was  not  a  pumpion  ! 

FABLE     XVI. 

*  The  Lynx  and  the  Mole. 

N  D  E  R  the  covert  of  a  thick  wood,   at  iTie 
foot  of  a  tree,   as  a  Lynx  lay  whetting  his 
teeth,  and  waiting  for  his   prey;   he    efpied  a 
Mole,   half  buried  under  a  hilloc  of   her  own 
raifing.      Alas,    poor   creature,    faid    the  Lynx, 
how  much  I  pity  thee  !    Surely  Jupiter  has  been 
very  unkind,  to  debar  thee  from  the  light  of  the 
day,  which  rejoices  the  whole  creation.     Thou 
art  certainly  not  above  half  alive;   and  it  \vould 
be  doing  thee  a  fervice,   to  put  an  end  to,  fo  un- 
animated  a  being.      I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
nefs,  replied  the  Mole,  but  I  think  I  have  full 
as  much  vivacity,  as  my  ftate  and  circumftances 
require.      For  the  reft,   I  am  perfeAly  well  con- 
tented with  the  faculties  which  Jupiter  has  al- 
lotted me,  who  I  am  fure  wants  not  our  direc- 
tion in  diftributing  his  gifts  with  propriety.      I 
have  not,    'tis  true,  your  piercing  eyes;   but  I 
have  ears  which  anfwer  all  my  purpofes  full  as 
well.     Hark  !   for  example,   I  am  warned,  by  a 
noife  ■svhich  I  hear  behind  you,  to  fly  from  dan- 
ger.    So  faying,  he  flunk  into  the  earth;  while 
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a  javelin  from  the  arm  of  a  hunter,  pierced  the 
quick-fighted  Lynx  to  the  heart. 

FABLE     XVII. 

The  spider  and  the  Silk-worm. 
HOSE   arts  are  moft  valuable,   which  are 


T 


of  greateft  ufe. 


A  Spider,  bufied  in  fpreading  his  web  from 
one  fide  of  a  room  to  the  other,  was  afked  by 
an  induftrious  Silk-worm,  to  what  end  he  fpent 
fo  much  time  and  labour,  in  making  fuch  a 
number  of  lines  and  circles?  The  Spider  angrily- 
replied.  Do  notdifturb  me,  thou  ignorant  thing: 
I  tranfmit  my  ingenuity  to  pojlerity,  and  fame  is 
the  objeA  of  my  wiflies.  Juft  as  he  had  fpoken, 
Sufan  the  chambermaid,  coming  into  the  room 
to  feed  her  Silk-worms,  faw  the  fpider  at  his 
work;  and  with  one  flroke  of  her  broom,  fwept 
him  away,  and  deftroyed  at  once  his  labours,  and 
hopes  oifame. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XVIII. 

The  Bee  and  the  Fly. 

Bee  obferving  a  Fly  frifking  about  her  hive, 
afkied  him  in  a  very  paffionate  tone,  what 
he  did  there  ?  Is  it  for  fuch  fcoundrels  as  you, 
faid  jfhe,  to  intrude  into  the  company  of  the 
queens  of  the  air?  You  have  great  reafon  truly, 
replied  the  Fly,  to  be  out  of  humour :  I  am 
fure  they  muft  be  mad,  who  would  have  any 
concern  with  fo  quarrelfome  a  nation.  And 
why  fo  ?  thou  fancy  malapert,  returned  the  en- 
raged Bee:  we  have  the  beft  laws,  and  are  go- 
verned by  the  beft  policy  in  the  world.  We 
feed  upon  the  moft  fragrant  flowers,  and  all  our 
bufmefs  is  to  make  honey?  honey,  which  equals 
ne6tar,  thou  taftelefs  wretch,  who  liveft  upon 
nothing  but  putrefaftion  and  excrement.  We 
live  as  we-can,  rejoined  the  Fly:  poverty,  I  hope, 
is  no  crime;  but  paflion  is  one,  I  am  fure.  The 
honey  you  make,  is  fweet  I  grantyou;  butyour 
heart  is  all  bitternefs :  for  to  be  revenged  on  an 
enemy,  you'll  deftroy  your  own  life;  and  are 
fo  inconfiderate  in  your  rage,  as  to  do  more  mif- 
chief  to  yourfelf,  than  to  your  adverfary.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  one  had  better  have  lefs  confi- 
derable  talents,  and  ufe  them  with  more  difcre- 
tion.  FABLE 
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Ge?ihis,  Virtue,  and  Reputation. 

GENIUS,  Virtue,  and  Reputation,  three 
intimate  friends,  agreed  to  travel  over  the 
ifland  of  Great  Breton,  to  fee  whatever  might 
be  worthy  of  obfervation.  But  as  fome  misfor- 
tune, faid  they,  may  happen  to  feparate  us;  let 
us  confider  before  we  fet  out,  by  what  means 
we  may  find  each  other  again.  Should  it  be 
my  ill  fate,  faid  Genius,  to  be  fevered  from  my 
friends,  which  heaven  forbici  I  you  may  find  me 
kneeling  in  devotion  before  the  tomb  of  Shake- 
fpear;  or  rapt  in  fome  grove  where  Milton  talked 
with  angels;  ormufing  in  the  grotto  where  Pope 
caught  infpiration.  Virtue,  with  a  figh,  ac- 
knowledged that  her  friends  were  not  very  nu- 
merous :  but  were  I  to  lofe  you,  fhe  cryed,  with 
whom  I  am  at  prefent  fo  happily  united;  I  fhould 
chufe  to  take  fan6luary  in  the  temples  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  palaces  of  royalty,  or  in  the  ftately 
domes  of  minifters  of  ftate :  but  as  it  may  be  my 
ill  fortune  to  be  ^Aerd  denied  admittance,  enquire 
for  fome  cottaoe  where  Contentment  has  a  bower, 
and  there  you  will  certainly  find  me.  Ah,  my 
dear  companions,  faid  Reputation  very  earneft- 
ly,  you  I  perceive,  when  miffing,  may  poffibly 

be 
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be  recovered ;  but  take  care,  I  Intreat  you,  al- 
ways to  keep  fight  of  me,  for  if  I  am  once  lojt,  I 
am  never  to  be  retrieved. 

FABLE     XX. 

The  Court  of  Death. 

DEATH,   the  king  of  terrors,   on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  his  coronation,  was  determined 
to  chufe  his  prime  minifter.     His  pale  'courtiers, 
the  ghaftly  train  of  difeafes,  were  all  fummoned 
to  attend:   when  each  preferred  his  claim  to  the 
honour  of  this  illuftrious  office.  Fever  urged  the 
numbers  he  deflroyed;   cold  Palfy  fet  forth  his 
pretentions,  by  fliaking  all  his  limbs ;   and  Drop- 
fy,  by  his  fwelled  unwieldly  carcafe.   Gout  hob- 
bled up,  and  alledged  his  great  power  in  rack- 
ing every  joint;  and  Afthma's  inability  to  fpeak, 
was  a  ftrong,   though  hlent  argument  in  favour 
of  his  claim.      Stone  and  Cholic  pleaded  their 
violence;  Plague,  his  rapid  progrefs  in  deftuc- 
tion;   and  Confumption  tho'  flow,  infifted  that 
he  was  fure.   In  the  midft  of  this  contention,  the 
court  was    difturbed  with   the  noife   of  mulic, 
dancing,   feafting,  and  revelry;    when  immedi- 
ately entered  a  lady  with  a  bold  lafcivious  air, 
and  a  fluflied  and  jovial  countenance:  flie  was 
attended  on  one  hand  by  a  troop  of  cooks  and 
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bacchanals ;  and  on  the  oiher  by  a  train  of  wan- 
ton youths  and  damfels,  who  danced  half"  naked 
to  the  fofteft  mufical  inftruments ;  her  name  was 
Intemperance.  She  waved  her  hand,  and  thus 
addreffed  the  crowd  of  Difeafes.  Give  way,  ye 
fickly  band  of  pretenders,  nor  dare  to  vie  with 
my  fuperior  merits  in  the  fervice  of  this  great 
Monarch.  Am  not  I  your  parent?  the  author 
of  your  bei?igs?  Do  you  not  derive  your  power 
of  Ihortening  human  life  almoft  wholly  from  me  ? 
Who  then  fo  fit  as  myfelf  for  this  important  of- 
fice? The  grifly  Monarch  grinned  a  fmile  of  ap- 
probation, placed  her  at  his  right  hand,  and  flie 
immediately  became  his  prime  favourite,  and 
principal  minifter. 

FABLE     XXI. 

Indujtry  and  Sloth. 

HOW  many  live  in  the  world  as  ufelels,  as 
if  they  had  never  been  born !  They  pafs 
through  life,  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  and 
leave  no  track  behind  them:  wafte  the  prime  of 
their  days  in  deliberating  what  they  fhall  do ;  and 
bringing  them  to  a  period,  without  coming  to 
any  determination. 
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An  indolent  young  man,  being  afked  why  he 
lay  in  bed  fo  long,  jocofely  and  careleffly  an- 
fwered — Every  morning  of  my  life  I  am  hearing 
caufes,  I  have  two  fine  girls,  their  names  are 
Induftry  and  Sloth,  clofe  at  my  bed  fide,  as  foon 
as  ever  I  awake,  preflTmg  their  diiferent  fuits. 
One  intreats  me  to  get  up,  the  othei*  perfuades 
me  to  lie  ftill :  and  then  they  alternately  give  me 
various  reafons,  why  I  fhould  rife,  and  why  I 
fhould  not.  This  detains  me  fo  long,  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  impartial  judge  to  hear  all  that 
can  be  faid  on  either  fide,  that  before  the  plead- 
ings are  over,  it  is  time  to  go  to  dinner. 

FABLE     XXII. 

Jhe  Hare  5  Ears. 

AN  Elk  having  accidently  gored  a  Lion,  the 
monarch  was  fo  exafperated,  that  he  fent 
forth  an  edid,  commanding  all  horned  beafts, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  depart  his  dominions.  A 
Hare  obferving  the  Ihadow  of  her  Ears,  was  much 
alarmed  at  their  long  and  lofty  apperance ;  and 
running  to  one  of  her  friends,  acquainted  him 
that  fhe  was  refolved  to  quit  the  country.  For 
fhould  I  happen,  faid  ftie,  however  undefign- 
edly,  to  give  oiTence  to  my  fuperiors,  my  Ears 
may  be  conftrued  to  come  within  the  horn-ad. 

Her 
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Her  friend  fmiled  at  her  apprehenfions:  and  afked, 
how  it  was  pofTible  that  Ears  could  be  miftaken 
for  horns  ?  Had  I  no  more  Ears  than  an  oftrich, 
replied  the  Hare,  I  would  not  trufl  them  in  the 
hands  of  an  informer :  for  truth  and  innocence  are 
arguments  of  little  force,  againft  t\itlogic  oi' porvei 
and  malice  in  conjund;ion. 

FABLE     XXIII. 

The  Hermit  and  the  Bear. 

AN  imprudent  friend  often  does  as  much  mif- 
chief  by  his  too  great  zeal,  as  the  worft  ene- 
rny  could  effect  by  his  malice. 


1 


A  certain  Hermit  having  done  a  good  office 
to  a  Bear,  the  grateful  creature  was  fo  fenfiblc 
of  his  obligation,  that  he  begged  to  be  admitted 
as  the  guardian  and  companion  of  his  folitude. 
The  Hermit  willingly  accepted  his  offer;  and 
conducted  him  to  his  cell,  where  they  paffed  their 
time  together  in  an  amicable  manner.  One  very 
hot  day,  the  Hermit  liaving  laid  him  down  to 
fleep,  the  officious  Bear  employed  hlmfelf  in  driv- 
ing away  the  flies  from  his  patron's  face.  But  in 
fpite  of  all  his  care,  one  of  the  flies  perpetually 
returned  to  the  attack,  and  at  laft,  fettled  upon 
the  Hermit's  nofe.     Now  I  fliah  have  you  moil 

G  2  certainlv. 
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certainly,  faid  the  Bear;  and  with  the  beft  inten- 
tions imaginable,  gave  him  a  violent  blow  on 
the  face;  which  very  efFedually  indeed  demo- 
liftied  the  fly,  but  at  the  fame  time  moft  terribly 
bruijed  the  face  of  his  benefador. 

FABLE     XXIV. 

The  Faffenger  and  the  Pilot. 

IT  had  blown  a  violent  ftorm  at  fea,  and  the 
whole  crew  of  a  vefFel  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  Ihipwreck.  After  the  rolling  of  the  waves 
was  fomewhat  abated,  a  certain  Paffcnger  who 
had  never  been  at  fea  before,  obferving  the  Pi- 
lot to  have  appeared  wholly  unconcerned,  even 
in  their  greateft  danger,  had  the  curiofity  to  alk 
him  what  death  his  father  died.  What  death? 
faid  the  Pilot ;  why  he  perifhed  at  fea,  as  my 
grandfather  did  before  him.  And  are  not  you 
afraid  of  trufting  yourfelf  to  an  element  that  has 
proved  thus  fatal  to  your  family?  Afraid!  by 
no  means ;  why,  we  muft  all  die :  is  not  your 
father  dead?  Yes,  but  he  died  in  his  bed.  And 
why  then  are  not  you  afraid  of  trufting  yourfelf 
to  your  bed?  Becaufe  I  am  there  perfectly  fe- 
cure.  It  may  be  fo,  replied  the  Pilot;  but  if 
the  hand  of  providence  is  equally  extended  over 
all  places,  there  is  no  more  reafon  for  me  to  be 

afraid 
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afraid  of  going  to  fen,  than  for  you  to  be  afraid  of 
going  to  bed. 

FABLE     XXV. 

The  partial  Judge. 

A  Farmer  came  to  a  neighbouring  Lawyer,  ex- 
prefTing  great  concern  for  an  accident  which 
he  faid  had  juft  happened.  One  of  your  oxen, 
continued  he,  has  been  gored  by  an  unlucky 
bull  of  mine,  and  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  how 
I  am  to  make  you  reparation.  Thou  art  a  very 
honeft  fellow,  replied  the  Lawyer,  and  wilt  uot 
think  it  unreafonable,  that  I  exped  one  of  thy 
oxen  in  return.  It  is  no  more  than  juftice, 
quoth  the  Farmer,  to  be  fure :  but  what  did  I 
fay  ? — I  miftake — It  is  your  bull  that  has  killed 
one  oi  my  oxen.  Indeed!  fays  the  Lawyer,  that 
alters  the  cafe :  I  muft  enquire  into  the  affair ; 
and  if — And  if!  faid  the  Farmer — the  bufinefs 
I  find  would  have  been  concluded  without  an  ifj 
had  you  been  as  ready  to  do  juftice  to  others,  as 
to  exad  it  from  them. 


FABLE 
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The  Fox  that  had  loji  his  Tail. 

A  Fox  having  been  unwarily  caught  in  a  trap, 
with  much  ftrugling  and  difiicuky,  at  length 
difengaged  himfelf ;  not  however  without  being 
obliged  to  leave  his  Tail  behind  him.     The  joy 
he  felt  at  his  efcape,  was  fomewhat  abated  when 
he  began  to  confider  the  price  he  had  paid  for 
it :    and  he  was  a  good  deal  mortified  by  refled- 
ing   on  the   ridiculous   figure  he  fhould   make 
among   his   brethren,  without  a  Tail.      In  the 
agitation  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  occafion,  an 
expedient  occurred  to  him,  which  he  refolved  to 
try,   in  order  to  remove  this  difgraceful  Angu- 
larity.     With  this  view  he  affembled   his  tribe 
together,  and  fet  forth  in  a  moft  elaborate  fpeech, 
how  much  he  had  at  heart,  whatever  tended  to 
the  public  weal :  he  had  often  thought,  he  faid, 
on  the  length  and  bufliinefs  of  their  Tails ;  was 
verily  perfuaded  that  it  was  much  more  burthen- 
fome,  than  ornamental,   and  rendered  them  be- 
fides  an  eafier  prey  to  their  enemies.      He  ear- 
neftly  recommended  it  to    them,   therefore,   to 
difcharge  themfelves  of  fo  ufelefs  and  dangerous 
an  incumbrance.      My  good  friend,  replied  an 
old  Fox,    who  had  lilfened  very  attentively  to 

his 
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his  harangue,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  no 
doubt,  for  the  concern  you  exprefs  upon  our  ac- 
count: but  pray  turn  about  before  the  company, 
fori  cannot,  for  my  life,  helpfufpeding,  that  you 
would  not  be  quite  fo  foUicitous  to  eafe  us  of 
our  Tails,  if  you  had  not  unluckily  loft  jour  own. 

FABLE     XXVII. 

The  Nobleman  and  his  Son. 

A  Certain  Nobleman,  much  infe6led  by  fuper- 
ftition,  dreamed  one  night  that  his  only 
Son,  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
thrown  from  his  horfe  as  he  was  hunting,  and 
killed  upon  the  fpot.  This  idle  dream  made  fo 
ftrong  an  impreflion  upon  the  weak  and  credu- 
lous father,  that^  he  formed  a  refolution  never 
more  to  fuffer  his  Son  to  partake  of  this  his  fa- 
vourite diverfion.  The  next  morning  that  the 
hounds  went  out,  the  young  man  requefted  per- 
miffion  to  follow  them;  but  inftead  of  receiving 
it,  as  ufual,  his  father  acquainted  him  with  his 
dream,  and  peremptorily  enjoined  him  to  for- 
bear the  fport.  The  youth,  greatly  mortified  at 
this  unexpe6led  refufal,  left  the  room  much  dif- 
concerted,  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that 
he  reftrained  his  paffion  from  indecently  break- 
ing out  in  his  father's  prefence.  But  upon  his 
,  G  4  return 
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return  to  his  own  apartment,  paffing  through  a 
gallery  of  pi6lures,  in  which  was  a  piece  repre- 
fenting  a  company  of  gypfies  telling  a  country 
girl  her  fortune. — 'Tis  owing,  faid  he,  to  a  ridi- 
culous fuperftition  of  the  fame  kind,  with  that 
of  this  limple  wench,  that  I  am  debarred  from 
one  of  the  principal  pleafures  of  my  life  :  at  the 
fame  time,  with  great  emotion,  he  ftruck  his 
hand  againft  the  canvas  ;  when  a  rufty  old  nail, 
behind  the  pidure,  ran  far  into  his  wrift.  The 
pain  and  anguifh  of  the  wound  threw  the  youth 
into  a  violent  fever,  which  proved  too  powerful 
for  the  fkill  of  the  phyficians,  and  in  a  few  days 
put  an  end  to  his  life :  illuftrating  an  obferva- 
tion,  that  an  over-cautious  attention  to  avoid 
evils,  often  brings  them  upon  us;  and  that  we 
are  frequently  thrown  headlong  into  misfortunes ^ 
by  the  very  means  we  make  ufe  of  to  avoid  them. 

FABLE     XXVIII. 

Jupiter  and  the  Herdjman. 

AHerdfman  miffed  a  young  heifer  out  of  his 
grounds,  and,  after  having  diligently  fought 
for  it  in  vain,  when  he  could  by  no  other  means 
gain  intelligence  of  it,  betook  himfelf  at  laft  to 
his  prayers.  Great  Jupiter,  faid  he,  fhew  me 
but  the  villain  who  has  done  me  this  injury,  and 
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I  will  give  thee  in  facrifice  the  finefl;  kid  from 
my  flock.  He  had  no  fooner  uttered  his  peti- 
tion, than  turning  the  corner  of  a  wood,  he  was 
(truck  with  the  fight  of  a  monftrous  lion,  prey- 
ing on  the  carcafe  of  his  heifer.  Trembling  and 
pale,  O  Jupiter,  cried  he,  I  offered  thee  a  kid 
if  thou  wouldft  grarit  my  petition :  I  now  offer  thee 
a  bull,  if  thou  wilt  deliver  me  from  the  confe- 
quence  of  it. 

FABLE     XXIX. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Oxul. 

AN  Eagle  and  an  Owl  having  entered  into  a 
league  of  mutual  amity,  one  of  the  articles 
of  their  treaty  was,  that  the  former  fhould  not 
prey  upon  the  younglings  of  the  latter.  But  tell 
me,  faid  the  Owl,  (liould  you  know  my  little 
ones,  if  you  were  to  fee  them?  Indeed  I  fhould 
not,  replied  the  Eagle  ;  but  if  you  defcribe  them 
to  me,  it  will  be  fufficient.  You  are  to  obferve 
then,  returned  the  Owl,  in  the  firfl  place,  that 
the  charming  creatures  are  perfectly  well-fhaped; 
in  the  next,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  fweetnefs 
and  vivacity  in  their  countenances ;  and  then 
there  is  fomething  in  their  voices  fo  peculiarly 
melodious — 'Tis  enough,  interrupted  the  Eagle ; 
by  thefe  marks  I  cannot  fail  of  diftinguifliing 

them : 
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them :  and  you  may  depend  upon  their  never 
reiceiving  any  injury  from  me.  It  happened  not 
long  aftenvards,  as  the  Eagle  was  upon  the  wing 
in  queft  of  his  prey,  that  he  difcovered  amidft 
the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  a  neft  of  grim-faced, 
ugly  birds,  with  gloomy  countenances,  and  a 
voice  like  that  of  the  furies.  Thefe  undoubtedly, 
faid  he,  cannot  be  the  offspring  of  my  friend, 
and  fo  I  fhall  venture  to  make  free  with  them. 
He  had  fcarce  finiflied  his  repaft  and  departed, 
when  the  Owl  returned;  who,  finding  nothing 
of  her  brood  remaining  but  fome  fragments  of 
the  mangled  carcafes,  broke  out  into  the  mofl 
bitter  exclamations  againft  the  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous author  of  her  calamity.  A  neighbouring 
bat,  who  over-heard  her  lamentations,  and  had 
been  witnefs  to  what  had  pafTed  between  her  and 
the  Eagle;  very  gravely  told  her,  that  fhe  had 
nobody  to  blame  for  this  misfortune,  but  her- 
felf:  whofe  blind  prejudices  in  favour  of  her 
children,  had  prompted  her  to  give  fuch  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  them,  as  did  not  refemble  them  in  any 
one  fmgle  feature  or  quality. 

Parents  fhould  very  carefully  guard  againft 
that  weak  partiality  towards  their  children,  which 
renders  them  blind  to  their  failings  and  imper- 

fedions ; 
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fe^lions :  as  no  difpofition  is  more  likely  to  prove 
prejudicial  to  their  future  welfare. 


A 


FABLE     XXX. 

The  Plague  among  the  Beajls. 

Mortal    diftemper  once   raged   among    the 
Beafts,  and  fwept  away   prodigious  num- 
bers.  After  it  had  continued  fome  time  without 
abatement,  it  was  concluded  in  an  affembly  of 
the  brute  creation   to  be  a  judgment   infli<5led 
upon  them  for  their  fms,  and  a  day  was  appointed 
for  a  general  confeflion;  when  it  was  agreed, 
that  he  who  appeared  to  be  the  greateft  fmner, 
fhould  fuffer  death,   as  an  atonement  for  the  reft. 
The  Fox  was  appointed  father  confeffor  upon  the 
occafion;   and  the  Lion  with    great  generolity, 
condefcended    to  be  the  firft  in  making   public 
confeffion.     For  my  part,  faid  he,   I  muft  own 
I  have  been  an  enormous  offender;  I  have  killed 
many  innocent Jlieep  in  my  time ;   nay  once,  but  it 
was  a  cafe  of  neceffity,   I   made  a  meal  of  the 
Jhepherd.      the  Fox,  with  much  gravity,   acknow- 
ledged, that  thefe  in  any  other  than  the  King, 
would  have  been  inexpiable  crimes;  but  that  his 
majefty  had  certainly  a  right  to  a  few  filly  flieep, 
nay,  and  to  the  fhepherd  too,  in  cafe  of  necef- 
fity.    The  judgment  of  the  Fox  was  applauded 

by 
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by  all  ihe  fuperior  favages  ;   and  the  Tyger,   tlie 
Leopard,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf,  made  confef- 
lion  of  many  enormities  of  the  like  fanguinary 
nature:   which  were  all  palliated  or  excufed  with 
the  fame  lenity  and  mercy  ;   and  their  crimes  ac- 
counted fo  venial,  as  fcarce  to  deferve  the  name 
of  offences.     At  laft,   a  poor  penitent  Afs,  with 
great  contrition  acknowledged,   that  once  going 
through  the  parfon's  meadow,  being  very  hun- 
gry,  and  tempted  by  the  fweetnefs  of  the  grafs, 
he  had  cropt  a  little  of  it,  not  m^ore  however  in. 
quantity,  than  the  tip  of  his  tongue  :  he  was  very 
forry  for  the  mifdemeanour,  and  hoped — Hope ! 
exclaimed  the  Fox  with  fingular  zeal,  what  canft 
thou  hope  for,   after  the  commiflion  of  fo  hein- 
ous a  crime?  What!   eat  the  parfon's  grafs  !    O 
facrilege!   This,   this  is  the  flagrant  wickednefs, 
my  brethren,  which  has  drawn  the  wrath  of  hea- 
ven upon  our  heads,   and  this  the  notorious  of- 
fender, whofe  death  muft  make  atonement  for 
all  our  tranfgreflions.      So  faying,   he  ordered 
his  entrails  forfacrilice,  and  the  reft  of  the  Beafts 
went  to  dinner  upon  his  carcafe. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XXXI. 


T'he  Cat,  the  Cock,  and  the  young  Moufe. 

A  Young  Moufe,  who  had  feen  very  little  of 
the  world,   came   running  one  day  to  his 
mother  in  great  hafte — O  mother,  faid  he,  I  am 
friohted  almoft  to  death  !   I  have  feen  the  moft 
extraordinary  creature  that  ever  was.     He  has  a 
fierce    angry  look,   and  ftruts  about   upon  two 
legs.      A  ftrange  piece  of  flefli  gro\vs  upon  his 
head,  and   another  under  his  throat,   as  red  as 
blood.     He  flapped  his  arms  againft  his  fides,  as 
if  he  intended  to  rife  into  the  air;  and  ftrctching 
out  his  heaci,   he  opened  a  fliarppointed  mouth 
fo  wide,  that  I  thought  he  was  preparing  to  fwal- 
low  me  up:   then  he  roared  at  me  fo  horribly, 
that  I  trembled  every  joint,   and  was  glad  to  run 
home  as  fall  as  I  could.    If  1  had  not  been  frigh- 
tened away  by  this  terrible  monfter,   I  was  juft 
going  to  fcrape  acquaintance   with  the  prettieft 
creature  you  ever  faw.    She  liad  a  foft  furr  Ikin, 
thicker  than  ours,   and  all  beautifully  ftreaked 
with  black  and  grey ;   ^\  ith  a  modeft  look,   and 
a  demeanour  fo  humble  and  courteous,  that  me- 
thousrht  I  could  have  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Then 
ilie  had  a  fine  long  tail,  which  flie  waved  about 
fo  prettilv,  and  looked  fo  earneftlv  at  me,   that 
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I  do  believe  fhe  was  jufl  going  to  fpeak  to  me, 
when  the  horrid  monfter  frightened  me  away. 
Ah,  my  dear  child,  faid  the  mother,  you  have 
efcaped  being  devoured,  but  not  by  that  monfter 
you  was  fo  much  afraid  of:  which  in  truth  was 
only  a  bird,  and  would  have  done  you  no  man- 
ner of  harm.  Whereas  the  fweet  creature,  of 
whom  you  feem  fo  fond,  was  no  other,  than  a 
Cat;  who,  under  that  hypocritical  countensnice^ 
conceals  the  moft  inveterate  hatred  to  all  our  race, 
and  fubfifts  entirely  by  devouring  Mice.  Learn 
from  this  incident,  my  dear,  never  whilft  you 
live  to  rely  on  outward  appearances. 

FABLE     XXXIL 

The  Farmer  and  his  Dog. 

A  Farmer  who  had  juft  ftepped  into  his  field 
to  mend  a  gap  in  one  of  his  fences,  found 
at  his  return,  the  cradle,  where  he  had  left  his 
only  child  afleep,  turned  upfide  down,  the  clothes 
all  torn  and  bloody,  and  his  Dog  lying  near  it 
befmeared  alfo  with  blood.  Immediately  con- 
ceiving that  the  creature  had  deftroyed  his  child, 
he  inftantly  dafhed  out  his  brains  with  the  hatchet 
in  his  hand:  w^hen  turning  up  the  cradle,  he 
found  his  child  unhurt,  and  an  enormous  ferpent 
lying  dead  on  the  floor,  killed  by  that  faithful 
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Dog,  whofe  courage  and  fidelity  in  preferving 
the  life  of  his  fon,  deferved  another  kind  of  re- 
ward. Thefe  affeding  circumftances  afforded 
him  a  ftriking  leffon,  how  dangerous  it  is  too 
hajlily  to  give  way  to  the  blind  impulfe  of  difud- 
den  pajjion. 

FABLE     XXXIII. 

The  Gnat  and  the  Bee, 

A  Gnat  half  ftarved  with  cold,  and  pinched 
with  hunger,  came  early  one  morning  to  a 
Bee-hive,  begging  the  relief  of  charity,  and  of- 
fered to  teach  mufic  in  the  family,  on  the  hum- 
ble terms  of  diet  and  lodging.  The  Bee  received 
iier  petitioner  with  a  cold  civility,  and  defirecl 
to  be  excufed.  I  bring  up  all  my  children,  faid 
Ihe,  to  my  own  ufual  trade,  that  they  may  be 
able  when  they  grow  up,  to  get  an  honeft  live- 
lihood by  their  induftry.  Belides,  how  do  you 
think  I  could  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  teach  them 
an  art,  which  I  fee  has  reduced  its  Profeffor  to 
indigence  and  beggarv  ? 


FABLE 
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The  Owl  and  the  Eagle. 

AN  Owl  fate  blinking  in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow 
tree,  and  arraigned  the  brightnefs  of  the 
fun.  What  is  the  ufe  of  its  beams,  faid  llie,  but 
to  dazzle  ones  eyes  fo  that  one  cannot  fee  a  moufe? 
For  my  part,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  for  what 
purpofe  fo  glaring  an  objeft  was  created.  We 
had  certainly  been  much  better  without  it.  O 
fool !  replied  an  Eagle  perched  on  a  branch  of 
the  fame  tree,  to  rail  at  excellence  which  thou 
canil  not  tafte;  and  not  to  perceive  that  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  fun,  but  in  thyfelf.  All,  'tis  true, 
have  not  faculties  to  underftand,  or  powers  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  muft  the  hufuiejs  and 
the  pleajures  of  the  world  be  obftru^ted,  that  an 
0^vl  may  catch  mice? 

FABLE     XXXV. 

Thejick  Lion,  the  Fox,  and  the  Wolf, 

Lion,  having  furfeited  himfelf  with  feafting 
too  luxurioully  on  the  carcafe  of  a  wild  boar, 
was  feized  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  diforder. 
The  beafts  of  the  foreft  flocked  in  great  numbers 
to  pay  their  refpeds  to  him  upon  the  occafion, 
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and  fcarce  one  was  abfent  except  the  Fox.  The 
Wolf,  an  ilhiatured  and  malicious  beaft,  feized 
this  opportunity  to  accufe  the  Fox  of  pride,  in- 
o-ratitude,  and  difafFe6lion  to  hismajefty.  In  the 
midft  of  his  invedive,  the  Fox  entered ;  who 
having  heard  part  of  the  Wolfs  accufation,  and 
obferving  the  Lion's  countenance  to  be  kindling 
into  wrath,  thus  adroitly  excufed  himfelf,  and 
retorted  upon  his  accufer.  With  a  tone  of  zeal- 
ous loyalty  he  addreffed  the  affembly  thus :  May 
the  King  live  for  ever  !  then  turning  to  the  Lion 
— I  fee  many  here,  who,  ^vith  mere  lip-fervice, 
have  pretended  to  fhew  you  their  loyalty :  but 
formy  part,  from  the  moment  I  heard  of  your  ma- 
jefty's  illnefs,  neglecting  ufelefs  compliments,  I 
employed  myfelf  day  and  night  to  enquire  among 
the  moft  learned  pliyficians,  an  infallablc  reme- 
dy for  your  difeafe,  and  have  at  length  happily 
been  informed  of  one.  It  is  a  plailler  made  from 
part  of  the  ikin  of  a  Wolf,  taken  \\  arm  from  his 
back,  and  laid  to  your  majefty's  ftomach.  This 
remedy  was  no  fooner  propofcd,  than  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  experiment  fliould  be  tried  : 
and  whilft  the  operation  was  performing;  the 
Fox,  with  a  farcaftic  fmile,  whifpered  this  ufeful 
maxim  in  the  WolTs  ear — If  you  ^vould  hefafe 
from  harm  yourf elf ,  learn  for  the  future,  7iot  to  me- 
ditate  mifchief  aga'injt  others. 
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^'      FABLE     XXXVI. 

The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame. 

5r-|-^  I  S  from  our  wants  and  infirmities  that  al- 
J-     moft  all  the  connexions  of  fociety  take 
their  rife. 


A  Blind  Man,  being  jdopped  in  a  bad  piece  of 
road,  meets  with  a  Lame  Man,  and  intreats  him 
to  guide  him  through  the  difficulty  he  was  got 
into.  How  can  I  do  that,  replied  the  Lame  Man, 
fmce  I  am  fcarce  able  to  drag  myfelf  along?  but 
as  you  appear  to  be  very  ftrong,  if  you  will  carry 
me,  we  will  feek  our  fortunes  together.  It  will 
then  be  my  intereft  to  warn  you  of  any  thing 
that  may  obftrud  your  way:  your  feet  fhall  be 
my  feet,  and  my  eyes  yours.  With  all  my  heart, 
returned  the  Blind  Man ;  let  us  render  each  other 
our  mutual  fervices.  So  taking  his  lame  com- 
panion on  his  back,  they  by  means  of  their  uni- 
on, travelled  on  with  fafety  and  pleafure. 
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FABLE     XXXVII. 

The  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Fox. 
HE  Tyrant  of  the  foreft  ifTued  a  proclama- 


tion, commanding  all  his  fubjecls  to  repair 
immediately  to  his  royal  den.     Among  the  reft, 
the  Bear  made  his  appearance  :   but  pretending 
to  be  offended  with  the  fteams  which  iffued  from 
the    monarch's    apartment,    he  was    imprudent 
enough  to  hold  his  noje  in  his  majefty's  prefence. 
This  infolence  was  fo  highly  refented,   that  the 
Lion  in  a  rage  laid   him  dead  at  liis  feet.     The 
Monkey,   obferving  what  had  palfed,   trembled 
for  his  carcafe;   and  attempted  to  conciliate  fa- 
vour by  the  moft  abjeft  flattery.   He  began  with 
protefting,  that  for  his   part,    he    thought    the 
apartments  were  perfumed  with  Arabian  fpices; 
and  exclaimins  aoainft  the  rudenefs  of  the  Bear, 
admired  the  beauty  of  his  majefty's  paws,   fo  hap- 
pily  formed,  he  faid,   to  correal  the  infolence  of 
clowns.  This  fulfome  adulation,  inftead  of  being 
received  as  he  expeclcd,  proved  no  lefs  offenfive. 
than  the  rudenefs  of  the  Bear :   and  the  courtly 
Monkey  was  in  like  manner   extended   by  the 
fide  of  Sir  Bruin.    And  now  his  majeily  caft  his 
eye  upon  the  Fox.  Well,  Reynard,  faid  he,  and 
^vhat  fcent  do  you  difcover  here  ?  Great  prince, 
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replied  the  cautious  Fox,  my  nofewRS  never  efteem- 
ed  my  moft  difiingu'i/Jiing  fenfe:  and  at  prefent  I 
would  by  no  means  venture  to  give  my  opinion, 
as  I  have  unfortunately  got  a  terrible  cold. 

FABLE     XXXVIII. 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 

A  Formal  folemn  Owl  had  many  years  made 
his  habitation  in  a  grove  amongft  the  ruins 
of  an  old  monaftery,  and  had  pored  fo  often  on 
fome  mouldy  manufcripts,  the  ftupid  relicks  of 
a  monkifli  library,  that  he  grew  infeded  with 
the  pride  and  pedantry  of  the  place;  and  mif- 
taking  gravity  for  wifdom,  would  fit  whole  days 
with  his  eyes  half  fliut,  fancying  himfelf  pro- 
foundly learned.  It  happened,  as  he  fate  one 
evening,  half  buried  in  meditation,  and  half  in 
fleep,  that  a  Nightingale,  unluckily  perching 
near  him,  began  her  melodious  lays.  He  ftarted 
from  his  reverie,  and  with  a  horrid  fcreech  inter- 
rupted her  fong — Be  gone,  cried  he,  thou  im- 
pertinent minftrel,  nor  diftrad  with  noify  diffo- 
nance,  my  fublime  contemplations;  and  know, 
vain  fongfter,  that  harmony  confifts  in  truth 
alone,  which  is  gained  by  laborious  ftudy ;  and 
not  in  languifhing  notes,  fit  only  to  footh  the 
earof  a  love-fick  maid.  Conceited  pedant!  re- 
turned 
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turned  the  Nightingale,  whofe  wifdom  lies  only 
in  the  feathers  that  mufRe  up  thy  unmeaning 
face;  mufic  is  a  natural  and  rational  entertain- 
ment, and  though  not  adapted  to  the  ears  of  an 
Owl,  has  ever  been  relifhed  and  admired  by  all 
who  are  pofleffed  of  true  tafte  and  elegance. 

FABLE     XXXIX. 

The  Ant  and  the  Caterpillar, 

S  a  Caterpillar  was  advancing  very  flowly 
along  one  of  the  alleys  of  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, he  was  met  by  a  pert  lively  Ant,  who  tofl^ 
ing  up  her  head  with  a  fcornful  air,  cried,  prithee 
get  out  of  the  way,  thou  poor  creeping  animal, 
and  do  not  prefume  to  obftrucl  the  paths  of  thy 
fuperiors,  by  wriggling  along  the  road,  and  be- 
fmearing  the  walks  appropriated  to  their  foot- 
fteps.  Poor  creature!  thou  lookeftlike  a  thing 
half  made,  which  nature,  not  liking,  threw  by  un- 
finilhed.  I  could  almoft  pity  thee,  methinks ; 
but  it  is  beneath  one  of  my  quality  to  talk  to 
fuch  little  mean  creatures  as  thou  art :  and  fo, 
poor  crawling  wretch,   adieu. 

The  humble  Caterpillar  ftruck  dumb  with  this 
difdainfullanguage, retired,  went  to  work,  wound 
himfelf  up  in  a  filken  cell,  and  at  the  appointed 
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time  came  out  a  beautiful  Butterfly.  Juft  as  he 
was  iffuing  forth,  he  obferved  the  fcornful  Ant 
pafling  by.  Proud  infeft,  faid  he,  flop  a  mo- 
ment, and  liften  to  what  I  fhall  fay.  Let  me 
advife  you  never  to  dejpije  any  one  for  his  condi- 
tion, as  there  are  none  fo  mean,  but  they  may 
one  day  change  their  fortune.  You  behold  me 
now  exalted  in  the  air,  whereas  you  muft  creep  as 
long  as  you  live. 

FABLE     XL. 

The  two  Foxes. 

'^r^WO  Foxes  formed  a  ftratagem  to  enter  a 
JL  hen-rooft:  which  having  fuccefsfully  exe- 
cuted, and  killed  the  cock,  the  hens,  and  the 
chickens,  they  began  to  feed  upon  them  with 
fingular  fatisfadion.  One  of  the  Foxes,  who 
was  young  and  inconliderate,  was  for  devouring 
them  all  wj;o?i  thefpot:  the  other,  who  was  old  and 
covetous,  propofed  to  referve  fome  of  them  for 
another  time.  '''•For  experience,  child,  faid  he, 
has  made  me  wdfe,  and  I  have  feen  many  unex- 
pefted  events  fince  I  came  into  the  world.  Let 
us  provide,  therefore,  againft  what  may  happen, 
and  not  confume  all  our  flores  at  one  meal.'''' 
"■All  this  is  wonderous  wife,  replied  the  young 
Fox;  but  for  my  part,   I  am  refolved  not   to  flir 
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till  I  have  eaten  as  much  as  will  ferve  me  a  whole 
week:  for  who  would  be  mad  enough  to  return 
hither?  when  it  is  certain  the  owner  of  thefe 
fowls  will  watch  for  us,  and  if  he  fhould  catch 
us,  would  certainly  put  us  to  death/'  After  this 
Ihort  difcourle,  each  purfued  his  ow-n  fcheme : 
the  young  Fox  eat  till  he  burft  himfelf,  and  had 
fcarcely  ftrength  to  reach  his  hole  before  he  died. 
The  old  one,  who  thought  it  much  better  to  de- 
ny his  appetite  for  the  prefent,  and  lay  up  pro- 
vifion  for  the  future,  returned  the  next  day,  and 
was  killed  by  the  farmer.  Thus  every  age  has  its 
peculiar  vice :  the  young  fuffer  by  their  infatiable 
thirft  after  pleafure ;  and  the  old,  by  their  incor- 
rigible and  inordinate  avarice. 

FABLE     XLI. 

The  conceited  Owl, 

A  Young  Owl  having  accidentally  feen  him- 
felf in  a  cryftal  fountain,  conceived  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  perfonal  perfedions.  'Tis 
time,  faid  he,  that  Hymen  fhould  give  me  chil- 
dren as  beautiful  as  myfelf,  to  be  the  glory  of 
the  night,  and  the  ornament  of  our  groves.  What 
pity  would  it  be,  if  the  race  of  the  moft  accom- 
plilhed  of  birds  fhould  be  ex.tind  for  my  want  of 
a  mate !  Happy  the  female  who  is  deftined  to 
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fpend  lier  life  with  me !  Full  of  thefe  felf-approv- 
ing  thoughts,  he  intreated  the  Crow  to  propofe 
a  match  between  him  and  the  royal  daughter  of 
the  Eagle.  Do  you  imagine,  faidthe  Crow,  that 
the  noble  Eagle,  whofe  pride  it  is  to  gaze  on  the 
brighteft  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  will  confent 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  you,  who  cannot  fo 
much  as  open  your  eyes  whilft  it  is  day-light?  But 
the  felf-conceited  Owl  was  deaf  to  all  that  his 
friend  could  urge ;  ^vho  after  much  perfuafion, 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the 
commiflion.  His  propofal  was  received  in  the 
manner  that  might  be  expeded :  the  king  of  birds 
laughed  him  to  fcorn.  However,  being  a  mon- 
arch of  forne  humour,  he  ordered  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  Owl,  that  if  he  would  meet  him  the 
next  morning  at  fun-rife  in  the  middle  of  the  Iky, 
he  would  confent  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  prefumptuous  Owl  undertook  to 
perform  the  condition ;  but  being  dazzled  with 
the  fun,  and  his  head  growing  giddy,  he  fell  from 
his  height  upon  a  rock  ;  from  whence  being  pur- 
fued  by  a  flight  of  birds,  he  was  glad  at  laft  to 
make  his  efcape  into  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak ; 
where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
that  obfcurity,  for  which  nature  defigned  him. 
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FABLE     XLII. 

iChe  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

NOTHING  is  more  common  than  for  men 
to  condemn  the  very  fame  anions  in  others, 
which  thev  pradife  themfelves  whenever  occa- 
fion  offers. 

A  Fox  and  a  Cat  having  made  a  party  to  tra- 
vel together,  beguiled  the  tedioufnefs  of  their 
journey  by  a  variety  of  philofophical  converfa- 
tions.  Of  all  the  moral  virtues,  exclaimed  Rey- 
nard, mercy  is  fure  the  nobleft  !  What  fay  you, 
my  fage  friend,  is  it  not  f o  ?  Undoubtedly,  re- 
plied the  Cat,  with  a  moft  demure  countenance; 
nothing  is  more  becoming,  in  a  creature  of  any 
fenfibility,  than  a  compaffionate  difpofuion. 
"While  they  were  thus  moralizing,  and  mutually 
complimenting  each  other  on  the  wifdom  of  their 
refpedive  refledions;  a  Wolf  darted  out,  from  a 
wood,  upon  a  flock  of  flieep  which  were  feeding 
in  an  adjacent  meadow ;  and  without  being  in 
the  leaft  affeded  by  the  moving  lamentations  of  a 
poor  lamb,  devoured  it  before  their  eyes.  Hor- 
rible cruelty!  exclaimed  the  Cat;  why  does  he  not 
feed  on  vermin,  inftead  of  making  his  barbarous 
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meals  on  [nch.  innocent  creatures?  Reynard  agreed 
^vith  his  friend  in  the  obfervation :  to  which  he 
added  feverai  very  pathetic  remarks  on  theodiouf- 
nefs  oidijangidnary  temper.  Their  indignation  was 
rifing  in  its  Vv'armth  and  zeal,  when  they  arrived 
at  a  little  cottage  by  the  way-fide;  v;here  the 
tender-hearted  Reynard  immediately  call  his  eye 
upon  a  fine  cock  that  was  ftruting  about  in  the 
yard.  And  now,  adieu  moralizing :  he  leaped 
over  the  pales,  and  without  any  fort  of  fcruple 
demolifhed  his  prize  in  an  inftant.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  plump  moufe  which  ran  out  of  the  lia- 
ble, totally  put  to  flight  our  Cat's  philofophy, 
who  fell  to  the  repaft  without  the  leall  commife- 
ration. 


f"!  "^ 


FABLE     XLIII. 

The  two  Horfes. 

W  O  Horfes  were  travelling  the  road  toge- 
ther; one  loaded  with  a  fack  of  flour,  the 
other  with  a  fum  of  money.  The  latter,  proud  of 
his  fplendid  burthen,  toiled  his  head  with  an  air 
of  confcious  fuperiority,  and  every  now  and 
then  caft  a  look  of  contempt  upon  his  humble 
companion.  In  paflTing  through  a  wood,  they 
w'ere  met  by  a  gang  of  highwaymen,  who  im- 
mediately feized  upon  the  Horfe  that  was  carry- 
ing 
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ing  the  treafure  :  but  the  fpirited  fteed,  not  be- 
ing ahogether  difpofed  to  ftand  fo  quietly  as 
was  neceflary  for  their  purpofe,  they  beat  him 
moft  unmecifuUy ;  and  after  plundering  him  of 
his  boafted  load,  left  him  to  lament  at  his  lei- 
fure  the  cruel  bruifes  he  had  received.  Friend, 
faid  his  defpifed  companion  to  him,  who  had 
now  reafon  to  triumph  in  his  turn,  diftinguifhed 
pofts  are  often  dangerous  to  thofe  who  poffefs 
them :  if  you  had  Jerved  a  miller,  as  I  do,  you 
might  have  travelled  the  road  unmolejied 

FABLE     XLIV. 

The  Dove  and  the  Ant. 

WE  ftiould  be  always  ready  to  do  good  of- 
fices, even  to  the  meaneft  of  our  fellow 
creatures;  as  there  is  no  one  to  whofe  afliftance 
we  may  not,  upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  be 
sjreatlv  indebted. 

A  Dove  was  fipping  from  the  banks  of  a  rivu- 
let, when  an  Ant,  who  was  at  the  fame  time 
trailing  a  grain  of  corn  along  the  edge  of  the 
brook,  inadvertently  fell  in.  The  Dove  obfervirg 
the  helplefs  infed  ftruggling  in  vain  to  reach  the 
fhore,  was  touched  with  compaflion ;  and  pluck- 
ing a  blade  of  grafs,  dropped  it  into  the  ftream ;  by 

means 
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means  of  whicli  the  poor  Ant,  like  a  fhip-wreck- 
cd  failor  upon  a  plank,  got  fafe  to  land.  She 
had  fcarcely  arrived  there,  when  fhe  perceived  a 
fowler  juft  going  to  difcharge  his  piece  at  her  de- 
liverer: upon  which  flie  inftantly  crept  up  his 
foot  and  ftung  him  on  the  ankle.  The  fportfman 
ftarting,  occafioned  a  rufling  among  the  boughs, 
which  alarmed  the  Dove,who  immediately  fprung 
up,  and  by  that  means  efcaped  the  danger  with 
which  flie  was  threatened. 

FABLE     XLV. 

The  Parrot. 

A  Certain  Widower,  in  order  to  amufehisfo- 
litary  hours,  and  in  fome  meafure  fupply 
the  converfation  of  his  departed  helpmate  of  lo- 
quacious memory,  determined  to  purchafe  a  Par- 
rot. AVith  this  view  he  applied  to  a  dealer  in 
birds,  who  fhewed  him  a  large  colle6lion  of  Par- 
rots of  various  kinds.  Whilft  they  were  exer- 
cifmg  their  talkative  talents  before  him,  one  re- 
peating the  cries  of  the  town,  another  alking  for 
a  cup  of  fack,  and  a  third  bawling  out  for  a  coach, 
he  obferved  a  green  Parrot,  perched  in  a  thought- 
ful manner  at  a  diftance  upon  the  foot  of  a  table : 
And  fo  you,  my  grave  gentleman,  faid  he,  are 
quite  filent.     To  which  the  Parrot  replied,  like 
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n.  philofophical  bird,  '•''  I  think  the  more."  Pleafed 
with  this  fenfible  anfvver,  our  Widower  imme- 
diately paid  down  his  price,  and  took  home  the 
bird ;  conceiving  great  things  from  a  creature, 
who  had  given  fo  ftriking  a  fpecimen  of  his  parts. 
But  after  having  inftrudled  him  during  a  whole 
month,  he  found  to  his  great  difappointment, 
that  he  could  get  nothing  more  from  him  than 
the  fatiguing  repetition  of  the  fame  dull  fentence, 
'-'- 1  think  the  more."  I  find,  faid  he  in  great 
wrath,  that  thou  art  a  moft  invincible  fool:  and 
ten  times  more  a  fool  was  I,  for  having  formed 
a  favourable  opinion  of  thy  abilities  upon  no 
better  foundation,  than  an  offeBed Jolemnify . 

FABLE     XLVI. 

The  Cat  and  the  Bat. 

A  Cat  having  devoured  her  mailer's  favourite 
bullfinch,  over-heard  himthreatning  to  put 
her  to  death  the  moment  he  could  find  her.  In 
this  diftrefs  flie  preferred  a  prayer  to  Jupiter 4 
vowing,  if  he  would  deliver  her  from  herprefent 
danger,  that  never  while  (he  lived  would  flie  eat 
another  bird.  Not  long  afterv/ards  a  bat  moll 
invitingly  flew  into  the  room  where  Pufs  was 
purring  in  the  window.  The  queftion  was,  how 
to  a^  upon  fo  tempting  an  occafion  ?  Her  appe- 
tite 
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tite  prefTed  hard  on  one  fide ;  and  her  vow  threw 
fome  fcruples  in  her  way  on  the  other.  At  length 
fhe  hit  upon  a  moft  convenient  diftinftion  to  re- 
move all  difficulties,  by  determining  that  as  a 
bird  indeed  it  was  unlawful  prize,  but  as  a  mouje 
flie  might  very  confcientioufly  eat  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly without  further  debate  fell  to  the  repaft. 

Thus  it  is  that  men  are  apt  to  impofe  upon 
themfelves  by  vain  and  groundlefs  diftindions, 
when  conjcience  and  principle  are  at  variance  with 
interejt  and  inclination. 

FABLE     XLVII. 

The  two  Lizards. 

AS  two  Lizards  were  balking  under  a  fouth 
wall,  How  contemptible,  faid  one  of  them, 
is  our  condition  !  We  exift,  'tis  true,  but  that  is 
all ;  for  we  hold  no  fort  of  rank  in  the  creation, 
and  are  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  world.  Curfed 
obfcurity  !  Why  was  I  not  rather  born  a  flag,  to 
range  at  large,  the  pride  and  glory  of  fome  royal 
foreil?  It  happened  that  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
unjuft  murmurs,  a  pack  of  hounds  was  heard  in 
full  cry  after  the  very  creature  he  was  envying, 
who  being  quite  fpent  with  the  chace,  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  dogs  in  fight  of  our  two  Lizards. 

And 
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And  is  this  the  lordly  flag,  whofe  place  in  the 
creation  you  wiflied  to  hold?  faid  the  wifer  Li- 
zard to  his  complaining  friend :  Let  his  fad  fate 
teach  you  to  blefs  providence  for  placing  you  in 
that  humble  fituation,  which  fecures  you  from  the 
dangers  of  a  more  elevated  rank, 

FABLE     XLVIIl. 

Jupiter  s  Lottery, 

JUPITER,  in  order  to  pleafe  mankind,  di- 
reded  Mercury  to  give  notice  that  he  hadefta- 
blifhed  a  Lottery,  in  which  there  were  no  blanks: 
and  that,  amongft  a  variety  of  other  valuable 
chances,  Wifdom  was  the  higheft  prize.  It  was 
Jupiter's  command,  that  in  this  Lottery,  fomc  of 
the  gods  fliould  alfo  become  adventurers.  The 
tickets  being  difpofed  of,  and  the  wheels  placed. 
Mercury  was  employed  to  prefide  at  the  draw- 
ing. It  happened  that  the  beft  prize  fell  to  Mi- 
nerva: upon  which  a  general  murmur  ran  thro' 
the  affembly,  and  hints  were  thrown  out,,  that 
Jupiter  had  ufed  fome  unfair  practices  to  fecure 
this  defirable  lot  to  his  daughter.  Jupiter,  that 
he  might  at  once  both  punijli  'diid/ilence  ihefe  im- 
pious clamours  of  the  human  race,  prefented 
them  with  Folly  in  the  place  of  Wifdo77i;  "witli 
which  they  went  away  perfectly  -".veil  contented: 

and 
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and  from  that  time  the  grcatejt  Fools  have  always 
looked  upon  themfelves  as  the  Wijejl  Men, 

FABLE     XLIX. 

The  litigious  Cats. 

TWO  Cats  having  ftolen  fome  cheefe,  could 
not  agree  about  dividing  the  prize.  In  or- 
der therefore  to  fettle  the  difpute,  they  confented 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Monkey.  The  propofed 
arbitrator  very  readily  accepted  the  office,  and 
producing  a  ballance,  put  a  part  into  each  fcale. 
"  Let  me  fee — (faid  he)  ay — this  lump  outweighs 
the  other:""  and  immediately  bit  off  a  confider- 
able  piece  in  order  to  reduce  it,  he  obferved,  to 
an  equilibrium.  The  oppofite  fcale  was  now  be- 
come the  heavieft;  which  afforded  our  confci- 
entious  judge  an  additional  reafon  for  a  fecond 
mouthful.  Hold,  hold,  faid  the  two  Cats,  who 
began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  event, — give  us  our 
refpedive  fhares  and  we  are  fatisfied.  li you  are 
fatisfied,  returned  the  Monkey,  jujlice  is  not :  a 
caufe  of  this  intricate  nature  is  by  no  means  7^ 
yoo?idetermined.  Upon  which  he  continued  to  nib- 
ble firfl  one  piece  and  then  the  other,  till  the  poor 
Cats  feeing  their  cheefe  gradually  diminifliing, 
intreated  him  to  scive  himfelf  no  farther  trouble, 
but  deliver  to  them  what  remained.    Not  fo  fall, 

I 
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I  befeech  ye  friends,  replied  the  Monkey;  we 
owe  juflice  to  ourfelves  as  well  as  to  you :  what 
remains  is  due  to  me  in  right  of  my  office.  Up- 
on which,  he  crammed  the  whole  into  his  mouth, 
and  with  great  gravity  difmiffed  the  court. 


H 


FABLE     L. 

The  two  Dogs. 

A  STY  and  inconfiderate  connexions  are 
generally  attended  with    great   difadvan- 
tages :   and  much  of  every  man's  good  or  ill  for- 
tune depends   upon  the  choice  he  makes  of  his 
friends. 

A  good-natured  Spaniel  overtook  afurlyMaf- 
tiff,  as  he  was  travelling  upon  the  high  road. 
Tray,  although  an  entire  flranger  toTyger,  very 
civily  accofted  him:  And  if  it  would  be  no  in- 
terruption, he  faid,  he  fhould  be  glad  to  bear 
him  company  on  his  way.  Tyger,  who  happened 
not  to  be  altogether  in  fo  growling  a  mood  as 
ufual,  accepted  the  propofal :  and  they  very  ami- 
cably purfued  their  journey  together.  In  the 
midft  of  their  converfation,  they  arrived  at  the 
next  village;  where  Tyger  began  to  difplay  his 
malignant  difpofition,  by  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  every  dog  he  met.     The  villagers  immedi- 

I  ately 
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ately  fallied  forth  with  great  indignation  to  re* 
fcue  their  refpeftive  favourites;  and  falling  upon 
our  two  friends,  without  dillin^lion  or  mercy, 
poor  Tray  was  moft  cruelly  treated,  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  his  being /own<^  in  bad  company, 

FABLE     LI. 

Death  arid  Cupid. 

JUPITER  fent  forth  Death  and  Cupid  to  tra- 
vel round  the  world,  giving  each  of  them  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his 
back.  It  was  ordered  by  the  fupreme  difpofer 
of  all  events,  that  the  arrows  of  Love  fhould  only 
wound  the  young,  in  order  to  fupply  the  decays 
of  mortal  men  ;  and  thofe  of  Death  were  to  ftrike 
old  age,  and  free  the  world  of  an  ufelefs  charge. 
Our  travellers,  being  one  day  extremely  fatigued 
with  their  journey,  refted  themfelves  under  the 
covert  of  a  wood,  and  throwing  down  their  ar- 
rows in  a  promifcuous  manner  before  them,  they 
both  fell  faftafleep.  They  had  notrepofed  them- 
felves long,  beforethey  were  awakened  by  a  fud- 
den  noife;  when  haftily  gathering  up  their  arms, 
each  in  the  confufion  took  by  miftake  fome  of 
the  darts  that  belonged  to  the  other.  By  this 
means,  it  frequently  happened  that  Death  van- 
quilhed  the  young,  and  Cupid  fubdued  the  old. 

Jupiter 
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Jupiter  obferved  the  error,  but  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  redrefs  it ;  forefeeing  that  fome  good  might 
arife  from  their  unlucky  exchange.  And  in  fad, 
if  men  were  wife,  they  would  learn  from  this 
miftake  to  be  apprehenlive  of  death  in  their  youthy 
and  to  guard  againft  the  amorous  pajjions  in  their 
old  age, 

FABLE     LII. 

The  Mock-bird. 

»^|"^  H  E  R  E  is  a  certain  Bird  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
JL.  which  has  the  faculty  of  mimicking  the 
notes  of  every  other  fongfter,  without  being  able 
himfelf  to  add  any  original  ftrains  to  the  concert. 
As  one  of  thefe  Mock-birds  was  difplaying  his 
talents  of  ridicule  among  the  branches  of  a  ve- 
nerable wood:  'Tis  very  well,  faid  a  little  war- 
bler, fpeaking  in  the  name  of  all  the  reft,  we 
grant  you  that  6»wr  mufic  is  not  without  its  faults: 
but  why  will  you  not  favour  us  with  a  ftrain  of 
your  own  ? 


I  2  FABLE 
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The  Spcblades. 

O  W  flrangely  all  mankind  differ  in  their 
opinions !   and  how  ftrongly   each  is   at- 
tached to  his  own  ! 

Jupiter,  one  day,  enjoying  himfelf  over  a  bowl 
of  nedar,   and  in  a  merry  humour,   determined 
to  make  mankind  a  prefent.     Momus   was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  it  to  them;   who  mounted  on 
a  rapid  car,  was  prefently  on  earth.      Come  hi- 
ther,  fays  he,   ye  happy  mortals ;   great  Jupiter 
has    opened    for  your   benefit   his    all-gracious 
hands.   'Tis  true,   he  made  you  fomewhat  fhort- 
fighted,   but  to  remedy  that  inconvenience,  be- 
hold, how  he  has  favoured  you  !    So  faying,  he 
unloofed    his    portmanteau;    when  an    infinite 
number  of  Spectacles   tumbled  out,   and  were 
picked  up  by  the  crowd  with  all  the  eagernefs 
imaginable.  There  was  enow  for  all,  every  man 
had  his  pair.      But  it  was  foon  found  that  thefe 
Spectacles  did  not  reprefent  objeCls  to  all  man- 
kind alike :   for  one  pair  was  purple,  another  blue; 
one  Vv'as  white,  and  another  black:  fome  of  the 
glaffes  were  red,  fome  green,  and  fome  yellow.   In 
fhort,   there  were  of  all  manner  of  colours,  and 

every 
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every  (liade  of  colour.  However,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  diverfity,  every  man  was  charmed  with 
his  own,  as  believing  it  the  be  ft;  and  enjoyed 
in  opinion,  all  the  fatisfadion  of  truth. 
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FABLE     I. 

The  Red-breajt  and  Sparrow. 

AS  a  Red-breaft  was  finging  on  a  tree  by  the 
fide  of  a  rural  cottage,  a  Sparrow  perched 
upon  the  thatch  took  occafion  thus  to  re- 
primand him.  And  doft  thou,  faid  he,  with  thy 
dull  autumnal  note  prefume  to  emulate  the  Bij-ds 
of  Spring  ?  C  an  thy  weak  warblings  pretend  to  vie 
with  the  fprightly  accent  of  the  Thrufti  and  the 
Blackbird?  with  the  various  melody  of  the  Lark 
or  Nightingale?  Whom  other  birds,  far  thy  fupe- 
riors,  have  been  long  content  to  admire  in  filence. 
Judge  with  candour  at  leaft,  replied  the  Robin ; 
nor  impute  thofe  efforts  to  ambition  folely,  which 


mav 
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nvdy  fometimes  flow  from  Love  of  the  Art.  I  reve- 
rence indeed,  but  by  no  means  envy,  the  birds 
whofe  fame  has  flood  the  teft  of  ages.  Their 
fongsA<2?7£: charmed  both  hill  and  dale;  but  their 
feafon  is  paft,  and  their  throats  are  filent.  I  feel 
not,  however,  the  ambition  to  furpafs  or  equal 
them :  my  efforts  are  of  a  much  humbler  nature ; 
and  I  may  furely  hope  for  pardon,  while  I  en- 
deavour to  chear  thofe  forfaken  valleys,  by  an 
attempt  to  imitate  thejirains  I  love. 

FABLE     II. 

"The  two  Bees, 

ON  a  fine  morning  in  May,  two  Bees  fet  for- 
ward in  quefl  of  honey;  the  one  wife  and 
temperate,  the  other  carelefs  and  extravagant. 
They  foon  arrived  at  a  garden  enriched  with  aro- 
matic herbs ;  the  moft  fragrant  flowers,  and  the 
moft  delicious  fruits.  They  regaled  themfelves 
for  a  time  on  the  various  dainties  that  were  fpread 
before  them:  the  one  loading  his  thigh  at  inter- 
vals with  provifions  for  the  hive  againfl  the 
diflant  winter;  the  other,  revelling  in  fweets 
without  regard  to  any  thing  but  his  prefent  gra- 
tification. At  length  they  found  a  wide-mouthed 
phial,  that  hung  beneath  the  bough  of  a  peach- 
tree,  filled  with  honey  ready  tempered,  and  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  their  tafte  in  the  moft  alluring  manner. 
The  thoughtlefs  Epicure,  Ipite  of  all  his  friend's 
remonftrances,  plunged  headlong  into  the  vefTel. 
refolving  to  indulge  himlelf  in  all  the  pleafures 
of  fenfuality.  The  Philofopher ,  on  the  other  hand, 
lipped  a  little  with  caution,  but  being  fufpicious 
of  danger,  flew  off  to  fruits  and  flowers;  where 
by  the  moderation  of  his  meals,  he  improved  his 
relifh  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the 
evening,  however,  he  called  upon  his  friend,  to 
enquire  whether  he  would  return  to  the  hive ; 
but  found  him  furfeited  in  fweets,  which  he  was 
as  unable  to  leave,  as  to  enjoy.  Clogged  in  his 
wings,  enfeebled  in  his  feet,  and  his  whole 
frame  totally  enervated,  he  was  but  juft  able  to 
bid  his  friend  adieu,  and  to  lament  with  hislatefl; 
breath,  that  though  a  tafte  of  pleafure  might 
quicken  the  relifli  of  life,  an  unreftrained  indul- 
gence is  inevitable  deftrudion. 

FABLE     III. 

The  Diamond  and  the  Glow-worm. 

A  Diamond  happened  to  fall  from  thtfolitaire 
-^^  of  a  young  lady,  as  flie  was  walking  one 
evening  on  a  terrace  in  the  garden.  A  Glow- 
worm who  had  beheld  it  fparkling  in  its  defcent, 
fooA  as  the  gloom  of  night  had  eclipfed  its  luftre, 

began 
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began  to  mock  and  to  infult  it.  Art  thou  that 
wonderous  thing,  that  vaunteft  of  fuch  prodigi- 
ous brightnefs?  Where  now  is  all  thy  boafted 
brilliancy?  Alas,  in  evil  hour  has  fortune  thrown 
thee  within  the  reach  of  my  fuperior  blaze.  Con- 
ceited infed,  replied  the  Gem,  thou  oweft  thy 
feeble  ijlimmer  to  the  darknefs  that  furrounds 
thee:  know,  my  luftre  bears  the  teft  of  day,  and 
even  derives  its  chief  advantage  from  that  diftin- 
guifliing  light,  which  difcovers  thee  to  be  no 
more  than  a  dark  and  paltry  Worm. 


FABLE     IV. 

The  OJlrich  and  the  Pelican. 

'np'HE  Oftrich  one  day  met  the  Pelican,  and 
X  obferving  her  breaft  all  bloody.  Good  God  I 
fays  fhe  to  her,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  acci- 
dent has  befallen  you?  You  certainly  have  been 
feized  by  fome  favage  beaft  of  prey,  and  have 
with  difficulty  efcaped  from  his  mercilefs  claws. 
Do  not  be  furprifed,  friend,  replied  the  Pelican: 
no  fuch  accident,  nor  indeed,  any  thing  more 
than  common,  hath  happened  to  me.  I  have 
only  been  engaged  in  my  ordinary  employment 
of  tending  my  neft,  of  feeding  my  dear  little 
ones,  and  nourifliing  them  with  the  vital  blood 
from  my  bofom.  Your  anAver,  returned  the  Of- 
trich, 
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trich,  aftoniflies   me  ftill  more  than  the  horrid 
figure  you  make.     What !   is  this  your  pra6lice, 
to  tear  your  own  flefh,   to  fpill  your  own  blood, 
and  to  facrifice  yourfelf  in  this  cruel  manner  to 
the  important  cravings  of  your  young  ones  ?  I 
know  not  which   to  pity  moft,   your  mifery,   or 
your  folly.      Be  advifed  by  me ;   have  fome  re- 
gard for  yourfelf-,   and  leave  off  this  barbarous 
cuftom  of  mangling  your  own  body  :   as  for  your 
children,  commit  them  to  the  care  of  providence, 
and  make  yourfelf  quite  eafy  about  them.      My 
example  may  be  of  ufe  to  you.      I  lay  my  eggs 
upon  the  ground,   and  juft  cover  them  lightly 
over  with  fanci :   if  they  have  the   good  luck  to 
efcape  being  cruflied  by  the  tread  of  man  or  beaft, 
the  warmth  of  the  fun  broods  upon,  and  hatches 
them ;   and  in  due  time   my  young  ones  come 
Ibrth:   I  leave  them  to  be  nurfed  by  nature,  and 
foftered  by  the  elements;   I  give  mvfelf  no  trou- 
ble about   them,   and  I  neither  know  nor  care 
what  becomes  of  them.     Unhappy  wretch,   favs 
ihe  Pelican,  who  art  hardened  againft  thy  otf- 
fpring,   and   through  want  of  natural  affedion 
rendered    thy   travail   fruitlefs   to   thyfelf!   who 
knoweft  not  the  fweets  of  a  parent's  anxiety, 
the  tender  delight  of  a  mother's  fufferings !   It  is 
not  I,  but  thou  that  art  cruel  to  thy  own  flefh. 
Thy  infenfibility  may  exempt  thee  from  a  tem- 
porary 
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porary  inconvenience,  and  an  inconfiderable 
pain ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  makes  thee  inat- 
tentive to  a  moft  necelTary  duty,  and  incapable 
of  relifhing  the  pleafure  that  attends  it :  a  plea- 
fure,  the  moft  exquifite  that  nature  hath  indulged 
to  us ;  in  which  pain  itfelf  is  fwallowed  up  and 
loft,  or  only  ferves  to  heighten  the  enjoyment. 

FABLE     V. 

The  Hounds  in  Couples. 

AHuntfman  was  leading  forth  his  Hounds 
one  morning  to  the  chafe,  and  had  linked 
feveral  of  the  young  Dogs  in  Couples,  to  pre- 
vent their  following  every  fcent,  and  hunting 
diforderly,  as  their  own  inclinations  and  fancy 
fhould  dire6l  them.  Among  others,  it  was  the 
fate  of  Jowler  and  Vixen  to  be  thus  yoked  to- 
gether. Jowler  and  Vixen  were  both  young  and 
unexperienced;  but  had  forfome  time  been  con- 
ftant  companions,  and  feemed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  great  fondnefs  for  each  other;  they  ufed 
to  be  perpetually  playing  together,  and  in  any 
quarrel  that  happened,  always  took  one  another's 
part ;  it  might  have  been  expeded  therefore,  that 
it  would  not  be  difagreeable  to  them  to  be  ftill 
more  clofely  united.  However  in  fa6l  it  proved 
otherwife:  they  had  not  been  long  joined  toge- 
ther 
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ther  before  both  parties  were  obferved  to  exprefs 
uneafinefs  at  their  prefent  lituation.  Different 
inclinations  and  oppofite  wills  began  to  difcover 
and  to  exert  themfelves:  if  one  chofe  to  go  this 
way,  the  other  was  as  eager  to  take  the  contrary, 
if  one  was  prefiTmg  forward,  the  other  was  fure 
to  lag  behind;  Vixen  pulled  back  Jowler,  and 
Jowler  dragged  along  Vixen,  Jowler  growled  at 
Vixen,  and  Vixen  fnapped  at  Jowler:  till  at  laft 
it  came  to  a  downright  quarrel  between  them; 
and  Jowler  treated  Vixen  in  a  very  rough  and 
ungenerous  manner,  without  any  regard  to  the 
inferiority  of  her  ftrength,  or  the  tendernefs  of 
herfcx.  As  they  were  thus  continually  vexing 
and  tormenting  one  another,  an  old  Hound,  who 
had  obferved  all  that  palfed,  came  up  to  them, 
and  thus  reproved  them :  ""  What  a  couple  of  fillv 
Puppies  you  are,  to  be  perpetually  worrying 
yourfelves  at  this  rate !  What  hinders  your  go- 
ing on  peaceably  and  quietly  together?  Cannot 
you  compromife  the  matter  between  you,  by 
each  confulting  the  other's  inclination  a  little ! 
at  leaft,  try  to  make  a  virtue  of  neceffity,  and 
fubmit  to  what  you  cannot  rem^edy:  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  chains ;  but  you  may  make  them 
fit  eafy  upon  you.  I  am  an  old  Dog,  and  let  my 
age  and  experience  inftrud  you  :  when  I  was  in 
the  fame  circumftance  with  you,   I  foon  found, 

that 
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that  thwarting  my  companion,  was  only  torment- 
ing myfelf;  and  my  yoke-fellow  happily  came  in- 
to the  fame  way  of  thinking.  We  endeavoured 
to  join  in  the  fame  purfuits,  and  to  follow  one 
another's  inclinations;  and  fo  we  jogged  on  to- 
gether, not  only  with  eafe  and  quiet,  but  with 
comfort  and  pleafure.  We  found  by  experience, 
that  mutual  compliance  not  only  compenfates  for 
liberty,  but  is  even  attended  with  a  fatisfadion 
and  delight,  beyond  what  liberty  itfelf  can  give." 

FABLE     VI. 

The  Mifer  and  the  Magpye. 

AS  a  Mifer  fate  at  his  defk,  counting  over  his 
heaps  of  gold;  a  Magpye  eloping  from  his 
cage,  picked  up  a  guinea,  and  hopped  away 
with  it.  The  Mifer,  who  never  failed  to  count 
his  money  over  a  fecond  lime,  immediately 
miffed  the  piece,  and  rifmg  up  from  his  feat  in 
the  utmoft  confternation,  obferved  the  felon 
hiding  it  in  a  crevice  of  the  floor.  And  art  thou, 
cried  he,  that  worft  of  thieves,  who  haft  robbed 
me  of  my  gold,  without  the  plea  of  neceffity, 
and  without  regard  to  its  proper  ufe  ?  But  thy 
life  fhall  attone  for  fo  prepofterous  a  villany. 
Soft  words,  good  mafter,  quoth  the  Magpy. 
Have   I   then  injured  you,   in  any  other  fenfe 

than 
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than  you  defraud  the  public?  And  am  I  not  ufmg 
your  money  in  the  fame  manner  you  do  your- 
felf?  If  I  muft  lofe  my  life  for  hiding  a  fmgle 
guinea,  what  do  you,  I  pray,  deferve,  who  fe- 
Crete  io  many  thoufands  ? 

F  A  B  L  E     VII. 

The  Sen/it ive  Plant  and  the  Thijlle. 

AThiftle  happened  to  fpring  up  very  near  to 
a  Senfitive  Plant.  The  former  obferving 
the  extreme  bafhfulnefs  and  delicacy  of  the  lat- 
ter, addrelTed  her  in  the  following  manner. 
Why  are  you  fo  modeft  and  referved,  my  good 
neighbour,  as  to  withdraw  your  leaves  at  the 
approach  of  llrangers  ?  Why  do  you  flirink  as  if 
you  were  afraid,  from  the  touch  of  every  hand? 
Take  example  and  advice  from  me:  if  I  liked 
not  their  familiarity,  I  would  make  them  keep 
their  diftance,  nor  fliould  any  fawcy  finger  pro- 
voke me  unrevenged.  Our  tempers  and  quali- 
ties, replied  the  other,  are  widely  different.  I 
have  neither  the  ability  nor  inclination  to  give 
offence:  you  it  feems  are  by  no  means  deflitute 
of  either.  My  delire  is  to  live  peaceably  in  the 
ftation  wherein  I  am  placed ;  and  though  my 
humility  may  now  and  then  caufe  me  a  moment's 
uneafinefs,  it  tends  on  the  whole  to  preferve  my 

K  tranquility. 
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tranquility.  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  you, 
whofe  irritable  temper,  amd  revengeful  difpofi- 
tion,  will  probably  one  time  or  other  be  the  caufe 
of  your  deflruftion.  While  they  were  thus  ar- 
guing the  point,  the  gardiner  came  with  his 
little  fpaddle,  in  order  to  lighten  the  earth  round 
the  ftem  of  the  Senfitive  Plant ;  but  perceiving 
the  Thiftle,  he  thruft  his  inftrument  thro'  the 
root  of  it,  and  direftly  toffed  it  out  of  his  garden. 

FABLE     VIII. 

The  Poet  and  the  Death-watch. 

AS  a  Poet  fate  in  his  clofet,  feafting  his  ima- 
gination on  the  hopes  of  fame  and  immor- 
tality ;  he  was  ftartled  on  a  hidden  with  the 
ominous  found  of  a  Death-watch.  However, 
immediately  recoUeding  himfelf — Vain  infe£l, 
faid  he,  ceafe  thy  impertinent  forebodings,  fuf- 
ficient  indeed  to  frighten  the  weaknefs  of  women 
or  of  children  :  but  far  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
Poet  and  a  Philofopher.  As  for  me,  whatever 
accident  may  threaten  my  life ;  my  fame,  fpite 
of  thy  prognoftics,  fhall  live  to  future  ages.  May 
be  fo,  replied  the  infe6l,  I  find  at  leaft,  thou 
had'ft  rather  liften  to  the  Moggot  in  thy  head, 
than  to  the  Worm  beneath  thy  table;  but  know. 
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that  the  fuggeftions  of  vanity  are  altogether  as 
deceitful  as  thofe  of  fuperftition. 

F  A  B  L  E     IX. 

Pythagoras  and  the  Clitic, 

YTHAGORAS   was   one  day  very  ear- 
neftly  engaged  in  taking  an  exad.  meafure 
of  the  length  of  the  Olympic  courfe.      One  of 
thofe  conceited  Critics,  who  aim  at  every  thing, 
and  are  ready  to  interpofe  with  their  opinion 
upon  all  lubjefts,  happened  to  be  prefent ;   and 
could  not  help  fmiling  to  himfelf  to  fee  the  Phi- 
lofopher  fo  employed,  and  to  obferve  what  great 
attention  and  pains  he  beftowed  upon  fuch  a  bu- 
fmefs.      And  pray,   fays  he,   accofling  Pythago- 
ras, may  I  prefume  to    alk,   with  what  defign 
you  have  given  yourfelf  this  trouble?  Of  that, 
replied  the  Philofopher;   I  fliall  very  readily  in- 
form you.    We  are  afTurcd,  .that  Hercules  when 
he  inlfituted  the  Olympic   games,   himfelf  laid 
out  this  courfe  by  meafure,   and  determined  it 
to  the  length  of  fix  hundred  feet,  meafuring  it 
by  the  ftandard  of  his  own  foot.   Now  by  taking 
an  exa6l  meafure  of  this  fpace,  and  feeing  how 
much  it  exceeds  the  meafure  of  the  fame  number 
of  feet  now  in  ufe,  we  can  find  how  much  the 
foot  of  Hercules,   and  in  proportion  his  whole 
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ftature,  exceeded  that  of  the  prefent  generation. 
A  very  curious  fpeculation  truly,  fays  the  Cri- 
tic, and  of  great  ufe  and  importance,  no  doubt! 
And  fo  you  will  demonftrate  to  us,  that  the  bulk 
of  this  fabulous  hero  was  equal  to  his  extrava- 
gant enterprifes  and  his  marvellous  exploits.  And 
pray  Sir,  what  may  be  the  refult  of  your  enquiry 
at  lafl  ?  I  fuppofe,  you  can  now  tell  me  exadly 
to  a  hair's  breadth,  how  tall  Hercules  was.  The 
refult  of  my  enquiry,  replied  the  Philofopher, 
is  this;  and  it  is  a  conclufion  of  greater  ufe  and 
importance,  than  you  feem  to  expe6l  from  it ; 
that  if  you  will  always  eftimate  the  labours  of 
the  philofopher,  the  defigns  of  the  patriot,  and 
the  a^lions  of  the  hero,  by  the  ftandard  of  your 
own  narrow  conceptions,  you  will  ever  be  greatly 
miftaken  in  your  judgment  concerning  them. 

F  A  B  L  E     X. 

The  Bear. 

A  Bear  who  was  bred  in  the  favage  defarts  of 
Siberia,  had  an  inclination  to  fee  the  world. 
He  travelled  from  foreft  to  foreft,  and  from  one 
kingdom  to  another,  making  many  profound 
obfervations  in  his  way.  Among  the  reft  of  his 
excurtions,  he  came  by  accident  into  a  farmer  s 
yard,  where  he  faw  a  number  of  poultry  ftand- 
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ing  to  drink  by  the  fide  of  a  pool.  Obferving 
that  after  every  (ip  they  turned  up  their  lieads 
toward  the  fky,  he  could  not  forbear  enquiring 
the  reafon  of  fo  peculiar  a  ceremony.  They  told 
him,  that  it  was  by  way  of  returning  thanks  to 
heaven  for  the  benefits  they  received ;  and  was 
indeed  an  ancient  and  religious  cuftom,  which 
they  could  not,  with  a  fafe  confcience,  or  with- 
out impiety,  omit.  Here  the  Bear  burft  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  at  once  mimicking  their  geflures, 
and  ridiculing  their  fuperftition,  in  the  moft 
contemptuous  manner.  On  this,  the  Cock, 
with  a  fpirit  fuitable  to  the  boldnefs  of  his  cha- 
racter, addreffed  him  in  the  following  words. 
As  you  are  a  ftranger.  Sir,  you  perhaps  may  be 
excufed  the  indecency  of  this  behaviour;  yet 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  none  but  a  Bear 
would  ridicule  any  religious  ceremonies  whatfo- 
ever,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  who  believe  them 
of  importance. 

FABLE     XL 

The  Stork  and  the  Crow. 

A  Stork  and  a  Crow  had  once  a  ftrong  conten- 
tion, which  of  them  flood  higheft  in  the 
favour  of  Jupiter.  The  Crow  alledged  his  Ikill 
in  omens,  his  infallibility   in  prophecies,   and 
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his  great  ufe  to  the  priefts  of  that  deity  in  all 
their  facrifices  and  religious  ceremonies.  The 
Stork  urged  only  his  blamelefs  life,  the  care  he 
took  to  preferve  his  offspring,  and  the  aflTiftance 
he  lent  his  parents  under  the  infirmities  of  age. 
It  happened,  as  it  generally  does  in  religious 
difputes,  that  neither  of  them  could  confute  the 
other;  fo  they  both  agreed  to  refer  the  decifion 
to  Jupiter  himfelf.  On  their  joint  application, 
the  god  determined  thus  between  them.  Let 
no?ie  of  my  creatures  defpair  of  my  regard :  I 
know  their  weaknefs;  I  pity  their  errors;  and 
whatever  is  well  meant,  I  accept  as  it  was  in- 
tended. Yet  facrifices  or  ceremonies  are  in  them' 
felves  of  no  importance,  and  every  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  counfels  of  the  gods,  is  altogether 
as  vain  as  it  is  prefumptuous  :  but  he  who  pays 
to  Jupiter  a  juft  honour  and  reverence,  who  leads 
the  moft  temperate  life,  and  who  does  the  moft 
good  in  proportion  to  his  abilities;  as  he  beft 
anhvers  the  end  of  his  creation,  will  affuredly 
Hand  hiGrhefl  in  the  favour  of  his  creator. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XII.  "^ 

Echo  and  the  Oiol. 

^Y^  H  E  vain  hear  the  flatteries  of  their  own  ima- 
X     gination,  and  fancy  them  to  be  the  voice 
of  fame. 

A  folemn  Owl  puffed  up  with  vanity,  fate  re- 
peating her /n"^<^m5  at  midnight,  from  the  hollow 
of  a  blafl:ed  oak.  And  whence,  cryed  (he,  pro- 
ceeds this  awful  filence,  unlefs  it  be  to  favour  my 
fuperior  melody  ?  Surely  the  groves  are  hufht 
in  expectation  of  my  voice,  and  when  I  fmg,  all 
nature  liftens.  An  Echo  refounding  from  an 
adjacent  rock,  replied  immediately,  '"'■  all  nature 
liftens."  The  nightingale,  refumed  fhe,  has 
ufurped  the  fovereignty  by  night :  her  note  indeed 
is  mufical,  but  mine  is  fweeter  far.  The  voice 
confirming  her  opinion,  replied  again,  ''•is 
fweeter  far."  Why  then  am  I  diffident,  con- 
tinued flie,  w^hy  do  I  fear  to  join  the  tuneful 
choir?  The  Echo  ftill  flattering  her  vanity  re- 
peated, ""'join  the  tuneful  choir.  "Roufedby  this 
empty  phantom  of  encouragement,  flie  on  the 
morrow  mingled  her  hootings  with  the  harmony 
of  the  groves.  But  the  tuneful  fongfters,  dif- 
gufl;ed  with  her  noife,   and  affronted  by  her  im- 
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pudence,  unanimoufly  drove  her  from  their  fo- 
ciety,  and  ftill  continue  to  purfue  her  where- 
ever  flie  appears, 

FABLE     XIII. 

Prometheus.  ^ 

PROMETHEUS  formed  man  of  the  fineft 
clay,  and  animated  his  work  with  fire  ftolen 
from  heaven.  He  endowed  him  with  all  the  fa- 
culties that  are  to  be  found  amono^ft  the  animal 
creation :  he  gave  him  the  courage  of  the  lion, 
the  fubtlety  of  the  fox,  the  providence  of  the 
ant,  and  the  induftry  of  the  bee ;  and  he  enabled 
him,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  underftanding,  to 
fubdue  them  all,  and  to  make  them  fubfervient 
to  his  ufe  and  pleafure.  He  difcovered  to  him 
the  metals  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
andfhewed  him  their  feveral  ufes.  He  inftru6led 
him  in  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  cultivate 
and  civilize  human  life :  he  taught  him  to  till 
the  ground,  and  to  improve  the  fertility  of  na- 
ture ;  to  build  houfes,  to  cover  himfelf  with 
garments,  and  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  air  and  the  feafons ;  to  com- 
pound medicines  of  falutary  herbs,  to  heal 
wounds,  and  to  cure  difeafes  ;  to  conftru^l  (liips, 
to  crofs  the  feas,   and  to  communicate  to  every 
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country  the  riches  of  all.  In  a  word,  he  indued 
him  with  fenfe  and  memory,  with  fagacity  and 
invention,  with  art  and  fcience  :  and  to  crown 
all,  he  gave  him  an  infight  into  futurity.  But, 
alas  !  this  latter  gift,  inftead  of  improving,  wholly 
deftroyed  the  proper  effe6l  of  all  the  former. 
Furnifhedwith  all  the  means  and  inftruments  of 
happinefs,  man  neverthelefs  was  miferable; 
through  the  knowledge  and  dread  of  future  evil, 
he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  prefent  good.  Pro- 
metheus faw,  and  immediately  refolvcd  to  re- 
medy this  inconvenience  :  he  effedually  refiored 
man  to  a  capacity  of  happinefs,  by  depriving 
him  of  prefcience,  and  giving  him  Aoy;^  in  its  ftead. 

FABLE     XIV. 

Momus. 

"Tn  I  S  faid  that  Momus  v/as  perpetually  blam- 
JL  ing  and  ridiculing  whatever  he  faw.  Even 
the  works  of  the  gods  themfelves  could  not  efcape 
his  univerfal  cenfure.  The  eyes  of  the  bull,  he 
faid,  were  fo  placed  by  Jupiter,  that  they  could 
not  direft  his  horns  in  pufhing  at  his  enemies. 
The  houfes  which  Minerva  had  inftruded  men 
to  build,  were  contrived  fo  very  injudicioufly, 
that  they  could  not  be  removed  from  a  bad  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  from  any  other  inconvenience. 

In 
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Ill  fliort,  the  frame  of  man  himfelf  was  in  his 
opinion  extremely  defedive;  having  no  window 
in  his  bofom,  that  might  demonllrate  his  fince- 
rity.  or  betray  his  wicked  purpofes  and  prevent 
their  execution.  Thefe  and  many  other  faults 
were  found  in  the  produ6lions  of  nature ;  but 
when  he  furveyed  the  works  of  art,  there  was 
no  end  of  his  altercation.  Jupiter,  being  re- 
folved  to  try  how  far  his  malice  would  proceed, 
fent  his  daughter  Venus  to  defire  that  he  would 
give  his  opinion  of  her  beauty.  She  appeared 
accordingly  before  the  churlifli  god,  trembling 
at  the  apprehenfion  of  his  known  feverity.  He 
examined  her  proportions  with  all  the  rigour  of 
an  envious  critic.  But  herfhapeand  complexion 
were  fo  ftriking,  and  her  fmiles  and  graces  fo 
very  engaging,  that  he  found  it  impoffible  to 
give  the  leaft  colour  to  any  objedion  he  could 
make.  Yet,  to  fhew  how  hard  malevolence  will 
ftruggle  for  a  cavil;  as  fhe  was  retiring  from  his 
prefence,  he  begged  fhe  would  acquaint  her  fa- 
ther, that  whatever  graces  might  be  in  her  mo- 
tion, yet — herjlippers  were  too  noify. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XV. 

The  Butterfly,  the  Snail,  and  the  Bee. 

A  Butterfly  proudly  perched  on  the  gawdy 
leaves  of  a  French  marygold,  was  boafting 
the  vaft  extent  and  variety  of  his  travels.  I  have 
ranged,  faid  he,  over  the  graceful  and  majeflic 
fcenes  of  *  Hagley,  and  have  fealled  my  eyes  with 
elegance  and  variety  at  +  The  Lea/owes.  I  have 
wandered  through  regions  of  Eglantine  andPIo- 
ney-fuckle,  I  have  revelled  in  kiffes  on  beds  of 
Violets  and  cowflips,  and  have  enjoyed  the  de- 
licious fragrance  of  Rofes  and  Carnations.  In 
fiiort,  my  fancy^unbounded,  and  my  flights  un- 
reftrained,  I  have  viflted  with  perfed  freedom 
all  the  flowers  of  the  field  or  garden,  and  muft 
be  allowed  to  knoxo  the  world,  in  a  fuperlative 
degree. 

A  Snai],  who  hung  attentive  to  his  wonders 
on  a  cabbage-leaf,  was  ftruck  with  admiration; 
and  concluded  him,  from  all  this  experience,  to 
be  the  wifeft  of  animal  creation. 

It  happened  that  a  Bee  purfued  her  occupation 
on  a  neighbouring  bed  of  marjoram,  and  having 
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heard  our  oftentatious  vagrant,  reprimanded 
him  in  this  manner.  Vain,  empty  flutterer, 
faid  fhe,  \vhom  inftru(ftion  cannot  improve,  nor 
experience  itfelf  enlighten  I  Thou  haft  rambled 
over  the  world ;  wherein  does  thy  knowledge 
of  it  conilft?  Thou  haft  feen  variety  of  obje6ls; 
^vhat  conclufions  haft  thou  drawn  from  them? 
Thou  haft  tafted  of  every  amufement;  haft  thou 
extracted  any  thing  for  2//^?  I  too  am  a  traveller: 
go  and  look  into  my  hive;  and  let  my  treafures 
intimate  to  thee,  that  the  end  of  travelling  is,  to 
colle^l  materials  either  for  the  ufe  and  emolu- 
ment oi private  life,  or  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community, 

FABLE     XVI. 

The  Tuheroje  and  the  Sun-flower. 

ATuberofe  in  a  bow-window  on  the  north- 
fide  of  a  ftately  villa,  addrefled  a  Sun-flower 
Avhich  grew  on  a  flope,  that  was  contiguous  to 
the  houfe.  Pray,  fays  he,  neighbour  Tnrnjole, 
to  ^vhat  purpofe  do  you  pay  all  this  devotion  to 
that  fiditious  deity  of  yours,  the  Sun  ?  Why 
are  you  continually  diftorting  your  body,  and 
cafting  up  your  eyes  to  that  glaring  luminary  ? 
What  fuperftition  induces  you  to  think,  that  we 
flowers  exift  only  through  his  influence  ?  Both 
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you  and  I  are  furely  indebted  to  the  hot-bed,  and 
to  the  diligence  of  the  gardiner,  for  our  produc- 
tion and  fupport.     For  my  part,   I  fliall  referve 
my  homage,   together  with  my  fweets,   for  that 
benevolent  mafter  who  is  continually  watering 
and  refrefliing  me  :  nor  do  I  defire   ever  to  fee 
the  face  of  that  Sun  you  fo  vainly  idolize,  while 
I  can  enjoy  the  cool  fhadeof  this  magnificent  fa- 
loon.     Truce  with  thy  blafphemies,  replied  the 
Sun-flower :   why  doft  thou  revile  that  glorious 
being,  who  difpenfes  life  and  vigour,  not  only 
to  us,  but  to  every  part  of  the  creation  ?  With- 
out this,  alas !  how  inefFe6lual  were  the  fkill  and 
vigilance  of  thy  boafted  mafter,  either  to  fup- 
port  thy  tender  fraiue,  or  even  to  preferve   his 
ewn !  But  this   mult   ever  be  the  cafe  with  fach 
contraded  underftandings  :   fufficient,   indeed,   to 
point  out  our  more  immediate  benefadors,  with- 
out regarding  the  original  fource,   from  ^vhich 
all  beneficence  proceeds. 


FABLE     XVII. 

The  Magpye  and  the  Raven. 

HERE  was  a  certain  Magpye,  m^ore  bufy 
and  more  loquacious  than  any  of  his  tribe. 
His  tongue  was  in  perpetual  motion,  and  him- 
felf  continually  upon  the  wdng ;  fluttering  from 
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place  to  place,  and  very  feldoni  appearing  twice 
together  in  the  fame  company. 

Sometimes  you  faw  him  with  a  flock  of  pi- 
geons, plundering  a  field  of  new  fown  corn ; 
anon,  perched  upon  a  cherry-tree  with  a  parcel  of 
tom-tits :  the  next  moment,  you  would  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  the  fame  individual  bird  engaged 
with  a  flight  of  crows,  and  feafting  upon  a  carcafe. 

He  took  it  one  day  into  his  head  tovifit  an  old 
Raven  who  lived  retired  among  the  branches  of 
a  venerable  oak ;  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  a  lonely 
mountain,   had  pafled  near  half  a  century. 

I  admire,  faid  the  prating  bird,  your  mofl  ro- 
mantic fituation,  and  the  wildnefs  of  thefe  rocks 
and  precipices  around  you  :  I  am  abfolutely  tran- 
fported  with  the  murmur  of  that  water-fall :  me- 
thinks  it  diffufes  a  tranquility,  furpafling  all  the 
joys  of  publick  life.     What  an  agreeable  feque- 
ftration  from  %vorldly  buftle  and  impertinence  ! 
what  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  di- 
vine beauties  of  nature !   I  fhall  moft  certainly, 
quit   the  gaieties  of  town,   and  for  the  fake  of 
thefe  rural  fcenes,   and  my  good  friend's  conver- 
fation,  pafs   the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the 
folitude  he  has  chofen. 

Well, 
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Well,  Sir,  replies  the  Raven,  I  fhall  be  at  all 
times  glad  to  receive  you  in  my  old-fafhioned 
way,  but  you  and  I  fhould  certainly  prove  rnoft 
unfuitable  companions.  Tour  whole  ambition 
is  to  ftiine  in  company,  and  to  recommend  your- 
felf  to  the  world  by  univerfal  complaifance; 
whereas  my  greateft  happinefs  confifts  in  eafe  and 
privacy,  and  the  feleA  converfation  of  a  few 
whom  I  efteem.  I  prefer  a  good  heart  to  the 
moft  voluble  tongue  ;  and  tho'  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  politenefs  of  yourprofeflions,  yet 
I  fee  your  benevolence  divided  among  fo  nume- 
rous an  acquaintance,  that  a  very  (lender  (hare  of 
it  can  remain  for  thofe  you  are  pleafed  to  ho- 
nour with  the  name  oi  friend. 

FABLE     XVIII. 

The  Diamond  and  the  Loadjlone, 

A  Diamond  of  great  beauty  and  luftre,  obferv- 
ing,  not  only  many  other  gems  of  a  lower 
clafs  rano;ed  t02;ether  with  him  in  the  fame  ca- 
binet,  but  a  Loadftone  likewife  placed  not  far 
from  him;  began  to  queftion  the  latter  how  he 
came  there ;  and  what  pretenfions  he  had  to  be 
ranked  among  the  precious  ftones :  he,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  no  better  than  a  mere  flint;  a  forry, 
coarfe,    rufty-looking  pebble ;    without  any  the 
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leaft  filming  quality  to  advance  him  to  fuch  an 
honour:  and  concluded  with  delirins;  him  to 
keep  his  diftance,  and  pay  a  proper  refpefl  to 
his  fuperiors.  I  find,  faid  the  Loadftone,  you 
judge  by  external  appearances ;  and  it  is  your 
intereft,  that  others  fliould  form  their  judgment 
by  the  fame  rule.  I  muft  own  I  have  nothing  to 
boaft  of  in  that  refpecl;  but  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  that  I  make  amends  for  my  outward  defeats, 
by  my  inward  qualities.  The  great  improvement 
of  navigation  in  thefe  latter  ages  is  intirely  owing 
to  me.  It  is  owing  to  me,  that  the  diftant  parts 
of  the  world  are  known  and  accefiible  to  each 
other;  that  the  remoteft  nations  are  conneded 
tosrether,  and  all  in  a  manner  united  into  one 
common  fociety ;  that  by  a  mutual  intercourfe 
they  relieve  one  another's  wants,  and  all  enjoy 
the  feveral  blefiings  peculiar  to  each.  Great 
Britain  is  indebted  to  me  for  her  wealth,  her 
fplendour,  and  her  power ;  and  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  are  in  a  Q;reat  meafure  obligred  to  me  for 
their  late  improvements,  and  their  continual  in- 
creafe.  I  am  Vvilling  to  allow  you  your  due 
praife  in  its  full  extent;  you  are  a  very  pretty 
bawble ;  I  am  mightily  delighted  to  fee  you 
glitter  and  fparkle;  I  look  upon  you  with  plea- 
fure  and  furprife :  but  I  muft  be  convinced  that 
vou  are  of  fome  fort  of  ufe,  before  I  acknow- 
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ledge  that  you  have  any  real  merit,  or  treat  you 
•with  that  refped  which  you  feem  to  demand. 

^      FABLE     XIX. 

T'he  Boy  and  the  Nettle. 

Little  Boy  playing  in  the  fields,  chanced  to 
be  ftung  by  a  Nettle,  and  came  crying  to 
his  father :  he  told  him,  he  had  been  hurt  by 
that  nafly  weed  feveral  times  before;  that  he  was 
always  afraid  of  it :  and  that  now  he  did  but 
juft  touch  it,  as  lightly  as  poffible,  when  he 
was  fo  feverely  ftung.  Child,  faid  he,  your 
touching  it  fo  gently  and  timoroufly  is  the  very 
reafon  of  its  hurting  you.  A  Nettle  may  be 
handled  fafely,  if  you  do  it  with  courage  and 
refolution :  if  you  feize  it  boldly,  and  gripe  it 
faft,  be  afTured  it  will  never  fting  you;  and  you 
will  meet  with  many  forts  of  perfons,  as  well  as 
things  in  the  world,  which  ought  to  be  treated 
in  the  very  fame  manner. 


FABLE     XX. 

The  Monjier  in  the  Sun. 

N  Aftronomer  was  obferving  the  Sun  thro' 
aTelefcope,  in  order  to  take  an  exaft  draught 
of  the  feveral  fpots,  which  appear  upon  the  face 
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of  it.  While  he  was  intent  upon  his  obferva- 
tions,  he  was  on  a  hidden  hirprifed  with  a  new 
and  aftoniHiing  appearance ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  furface  of  the  Sun  was  at  once  covered  by  a 
Monfter  of  enormous  fize,  and  horrible  form;  it 
had  an  immenfe  pair  of  wings,  a  great  number 
of  legs,  and  a  long  and  vaft  probofcis ;  and  that 
it  was  alive,  was  very  apparent,  from  its  quick 
and  violent  motions,  which  the  obfer\'er  could, 
from  time  to  time,  plainly  perceive.  Being  fure 
of  the  fad,  (for  how  could  he  be  miftaken  in 
what  he  faw  fo  clearly?)  our  Philofopher  began 
to  draw  many  furprifmg  conclufions  from  pre- 
mifes  fo  well  eftabliflied.  He  calculated  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  extraordinary  animal;  and  found 
,  that  he  covered  about  two  fquare  degrees  of  the 
Sun's  furface;  that  placed  upon  the  earth  he 
would  fpread  over  half  one  hemefphere  of  it ;  and 
that  he  was  feven  or  eight  times  as  big  as  the 
moon.  But  what  was  moil  aftonifhing,  was  the 
prodigious  heat  that  he  muft  endure :  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  fomething  of  the  nature  of  the 
falam.ander,  but  of  a  far  more  fiery  temperament; 
for  it  was  demoftrable  from  the  cleareft  princi- 
ples, that  in  his  prefent  fituation  he  muft  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  heat  two  thoufand  times  ex- 
ceedingj  that  of  red-hot  iron.  It  was  a  Problem 
worth  confidering,   whether  he  fubfifted   upon 
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the  grofs  vapours  of  the  Sun,  and  fo  from  time 
to  time  cleared  away  thofe  fpots  which  they  are 
perpetually  forming,  and  which  would  otherwifc 
wholly  obfcure  and  incruftate  its  face ;  or  whether 
it  might  not  feed  on  the  folid  fubftance  of  the 
orb  itfelf,  which  by  this  means,  together  with 
the  conftant  expence  of  light,  mufl  foon  be  ex- 
haufted  and  confumed;  or  whether  he  was  not 
now  and  then  fupplied  by  the  falling  of  fome 
eccentric  Comet  into  the  Sun.  However  this 
might  be,  he  found  by  computation,  that  the 
earth  would  be  but  fliort  allowance  for  him  for 
a  few  months :  and  farther,  it  was  no  improba- 
ble conjedure,  that  as  the  earth  was  deftined  to 
be  deftroved  by  fire,  this  fiery  flying  Monfl:er 
would  remove  hither  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
might  much  more  eafily  and  conveniently  effect 
a  conflagration,  than  any  other  Comet,  hitlier- 
to  provided  for  that  fervice.  In  the  earnefl;  pur- 
fuit  of  thefe,  and  many  the  like  deep  and  cu- 
rious fpeculations,  the  Afl^ronomer  was  engaged, 
and  was  preparing  to  communicate  them  to  the 
public.  In  the  mean  time,  the  difcovery  began 
to  be  much  talked  of;  all  the  virtuofi  gathered  to- 
gether to  fee  fo  fl:range  a  fight.  They  were  equally 
convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  obfervation,  and 
of  the  conclufions  fo  clearly  deduced  from  it.  At 
lafl;,  one,  more  cautious   than  the  refl:,  was  re- 
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folved,  before  he  gave  a  full  afTent  to  the  report 
of  his  fenfes,  to  examine  the  whole  procefs  of 
the  affair,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  inftrument: 
he  opened  the  Telefcope,  and  behold !  a  fmall 
Fly  was  inclofed  in  it,  which  having  fettled  on 
the  center  of  the  obje6l-glafs,  had  given  occa- 
{ion  to  all  this  marvellous  Theory. 

How  often  do  men,  thro'  prejudice  and  paf- 
fion,  thro'  envy  and  malice,  fix  upon  the  bright- 
eft  and  moft  exalted  charaders,  the  groffeft  and 
moft  improbable  imputations.  It  behoves  us 
upon  fuch  occafions  to  be  upon  our  guard,  and 
to  fufpend  our  judgments ;  the  fault  perhaps 
is  not  in  the  ohjed,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
ferver. 

FABLE     XXI. 

T'he  difcontented  Bee. 

A  Bee  complained  to  Jupiter,  of  the  numerous 
evils  to  which  her  condition  was  expofed. 
Her  body,  flie  faid,  was  wxak  and  feeble,  yet 
was  fhe  condemned  to  get  her  living  by  perpe- 
tual toil ;  ftie  was  benumbed  by  the  cold  of  win- 
ter, and  relaxed  by  the  heat  of  fummer.  Her 
haunts  were  infefted  with  poifonous  weeds,  and 
her  flights  obftruded  by  ftorms  and  tempefts.  In 
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fhort,  what  with  dangers  from  without,  and  dif- 
eafes  from  within,  her  life  was  rendered  one  con- 
tinual fcene  of  anxiety  and  wretchednefs.  Behold 
now,  faid  Jupiter,  the  frov/ardnefs  and  folly  of 
this  unthankful  race !  The  flowers  of  the  field  I 
have  fpread  before  them  as  a  feaft,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  regale  them  with  an  endlefs  variety. 
They  now  revel  on  odoriferous  beds  of  thyme 
and  lavender,  and  now  on  the  ftill  more  frag- 
rant banks  of  violets  and  rofes.  The  bufmefs  they 
complain  of,  is  the  extradion  of  honey;  and,  to 
alleviate  their  toil,  I  have  allowed  them  wings, 
which  readily  tranfport  them  from  one  banquet 
to  another.  Storms,  tempefts,  and  noxious 
weeds,  I  have  given  them  fagacity  to  fliun ;  and 
if  ever  they  are  milled,  'tis  thro'  the  preverfenefs 
of  their  inclinations.  But  thus  it  is  with  Bees, 
and  thus  with  Men :  they  mifconllrue  the  bene- 
volence of  my  defigns,  and  then  complain  that 
my  decrees  are  rigid :  they  ungratefully  overlook 
all  the  advantages,  and  magnify  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  their  ftation.  But  let  my  creatures 
purfue  their  happinefs,  thro'  the  paths  marked 
out  by  nature;  and  they  will  then  feel  no  pains, 
which  they  have  not  pleafures  to  compenfate. 
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FABLE     XXII. 

The  Snipe  Shooter. 

S  a  fportfman  ranged  the  fields  with  his  gun, 
attended  by  an  experienced  old  Spaniel,  he 
happened  to  fpring  a  Snipe ;  and  almoft  at  the 
fame  inftant,  a  covey  of  Partridges.  Surprifed 
at  the  accident,  and  divided  in  his  aim,  he  let 
ily  too  indeterminately,  and  by  this  means  miffed 
them  both.  Ah,  my  good  Mafter,  faid  the  Spa- 
niel, you  fhould  never  have  two  aims  at  once. 
Had  you  not  been  dazzled  and  feduced  by  the 
extravagant  hope  of  Partridge,  you  would  moil 
probably  have  fecured  your  Snipe. 

FABLE     XXIIL 

The  Beggar  and  his  Dog. 

A  Beggar  and  his  Dog  fate  at  the  gate  of  a 
noble  Courtier,  and  were  preparing  to  make 
a  meal  on  a  bowl  of  frao;ments  from  the  Kitchen- 
maid.  A  poor  Dependant  of  his  Lordfhip's,  who 
had  been  fharing  the  fmgular  favour  of  a  dinner 
at  the  fteward's  table,  was  ftruck  with  their  ap- 
pearance, and  flopped  a  little  to  obferve  them. 
The  Beggar,  hungry  and  voracious  as  any  Cour- 
tier in  Chriftendom,  feized  with  greedinefs  the 
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cholceft  morfels,  and  fvvallowed  them  hirafelf ; 
the  refidue  was  divided  into  portions  for  his 
children.  A  fcrag  was  thruft  into  one  pocket  for 
honeft  ]dick^  a  cruft  into  another  for  hajhjul  Tom, 
and  a  luncheon  of  cheefe  was  wrapt  up  with  care 
for  the  little  favourite  of  his  hopeful  family.  In 
fhort,  if  any  thing  was  thrown  to  the  Dog,  it 
was  a  bone  fo  clofely  picked,  that  it  fcarce  af- 
forded a  pittance  to  keep  life  and  foul  together. 
How  exaftly  alike,  faid  the  Dependant,  is  this  poor 
Dog's  cafe  and  mine  !  He  is  watching  for  a  dinner 
from  a  Mafter  who  cannot  fpare  it ;  I  for  a  place 
from  a  needy  Lord,  whofe  wants  perhaps  are 
greater  than  my  own;  and  whofe  relations,  more 
clamorous  than  any  of  this  Beggar's  brats. 
Shrewdly  was  it  faid  by  an  ingenious  writer, 
a  Courtier  s  Dependant  is  a  Beggar  s  Dog, 

FABLE     XXIV. 

The  Sun  and  the  Vapour. 

IN  the  evening  of  a  fummer's  day,  as  the  Sun 
defcended  behind  the  weftern  hills,  he  beheld 
a  thick  and  unwholefome  Vapour  extending  itfelf 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  vallies.  Every  fhrub  and 
every  flower  immediately  folded  up  its  leaves, 
and  fhrunk  from  the  touch  of  this  deteiied  eriemy . 
Well  haft  thou  chofen,  faid   the  God  of  day, 
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this  the  hour  of  my  departure,  to  fpread  thy 
peflilential  influence,  and  taint  the  beauties  of 
the  creation.  Enjoy  for  a  fhort  fpace  the  notable 
triumphs  of  thy  malignity.  I  fhall  return  again 
with  the  morning,  repair  thy  mifchiefs,  and  put 
an  end  to  thy  exiftence.  May  the  Slanderer  in 
thy  fate  difcern  his  own,  and  be  warned  to  dread 
the  return  of  the  Truth. 

FABLE     XXV. 

Love  and  Folly. 

N  the  mod  early  ftate  of  things,  and  among 
the  eldeft  of  beings,  exifted  that  God,  as  the 
poets  entitle  him,  or  rather  that  Dxmon,  as  Plato 
calls  him,  whofe  name  is  Love.  He  was  aflift- 
ins:  to  the  father  of  the  Gods  in  reducino;  Chaos 
into  order,  in  eftablifhing  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
-'y  verfe,  and  in  regulating  and  putting  in  execution 
the  laws,  by  which  the  operations  of  nature  are 
performed,  and  the  frame  of  the  world  fubfifts. 
Univerfal  good  feemed  to  be  his  only  ftudy,  and 
he  was  the  fupreme  delight  both  of  Gods  and 
men.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  among  other  dif- 
orders  that  arofe  in  the  univerfe,  it  appeared, 
that  Love  began  to  deviate  very  often  from  what 
had  feemed,  till  now,  to  be  his  chief  purfuit:  he 
would  raife  frequent  difturbances  and  confufion 
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in  the  courfe  of  nature ;   though  it  was   alv/ays 
under  the  pretence  of  maintaining   order  and 
agreement.    It  feems  he  had  entered  into  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  perfon,  who  had 
but    lately  made  her  appearance  in  the  world. 
This  perfon  was  Folly,   the   daughter  of  Pride 
and  Ignorance.    They  were  often  together,  and, 
as  often  as  they  were,   fome  mifchief  was  fure  to 
be  the  confequence.      By  degrees  he  introduced 
her  into  the   heavens ;  where  it  was   their  great 
joy  by  various   artifices  to  lead  the  Gods  into 
fuch  meafures,  as  involved  them  in  many  incon- 
veniences,  and  expofed  them  to  much  ridicule. 
They  deluded   them  all   in  their  turns,    except 
Minerva,   the  only   divinity  that  efcaped  their 
wiles.      Even  Jupiter  himfelf  was  induced  by 
them  to  take  fome  fteps  not  at  all  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  character.     Folly  had  gotten  the 
intire  afcendant  over  her  companion;   however, 
fhe  was  refolved  to  make  ftill  more  fure  of  him, 
and  engrofshim  wholly  to  herfelf:  with  this  de- 
fign  fhe  infufed  a  certain  intoxicating  juice  into 
his  nedar,   the  effeds  of  which  were  fo  powerful, 
that  in  the   end  it  utterly  deprived  him  of  his 
fight.     Love  was  too  much  prejudiced  in  her  fa- 
vour,  to  happrehend  her  to  be  the  caufe  of  his 
misfortune  ;  nor  indeed  did  he  feem  to  be  in  the 
leaft  fenfible  of  his  condition.     But  his  mother 

Venus 
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Venus  foon  found  it  out:  and  in  the  excefs  of 
her  grief  and  rage  carried  her  complaint  to  Ju- 
piter, conjuring  him  to  punifh  the  forcerefs,  who 
had  bhnded  her  fon.  Jupiter,  willing  to  clear 
the  heavens  of  fuch  troublefome  company,  called 
both  parties  before  him,  and  inquired  into  their 
conduft.  after  a  full  hearing,  he  determined, 
that  Folly  fliould  make  fome  fort  of  reparation 
for  the  injury  done  to  Love  :  and  being  refolved 
to  punifli  both  for  the  many  irregularities  which 
they  had  lately  introduced,  he  condemned  Love 
to  wander  about  the  earth,  and  ordered  Folly 
to  be  his  guide. 

FABLE     XXVI. 

The  Eclibfe. 


N  E  day  when  the  Moon  was  under  an 
Eclipfe,  fhe  complained  thus  to  the  Sun  of 
the  difcontinuance  of  his  favours.  My  deareft 
friend,  faid  fhe,  why  do  you  nl)t  fhine  upon  me 
as  you  ufed  to  do?  Do  I  not  fhine  upon  thee? 
faid  the  Sun;  I  am  very  fure  that  I  intend  it.  O 
no,  replies  the  Moon,  but  I  now  perceive  the 
reafon.  I  fee  that  dirty  planet,  the  Earth,  is 
got  between  us. 
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The  good  influences  of  the  great  world  would 
perhaps  be  more  difFufive,  were  it  not  for  their 
mifchievous  dependants,  who  are  fo  frequently 
fufFered  to  interpofe. 

FABLE     XXVII.  A 

The  Boy  and  the  Butterjiy. 

Boy,  greatly  fmitten  with  the  colours  of  a 
Butterfly,  purfued  it  from  flower  to  flower 
with  indefatigable  pains.  Firfl:  he  aimed  to  fur- 
prife  it  among  the  leaves  of  a  rofe ;  then  to  co- 
ver it  with  his  hat,  as  it  was  feeding  on  a  daify; 
now  hoped  to  fecure  it,  as  it  refted  on  a  fprig  of 
myrtle ;  and  now  grew  fure  of  his  prize,  per- 
ceiving it  loiter  on  a  bed  of  violets.  But  the 
fickle  Fly,  continually  changing  one  bloflTom 
for  another,  ftiil  eluded  his  attempts.  At  length, 
obferving  it  half  buried  in  the  cup  of  a  tulip,  he 
ruflied  forward,  and  fnatching  it  with  violence, 
cruftied  it  all  to  pieces.  The  dying  infe6l,  feeing 
the  poor  Boy  fomewhat  chagrined  at  his  difap- 
pointment,  addrefled  him  with  all  the  calmnefs 
of  a  ftoic,  in  the  following  manner. — Behold, 
now  the  end  of  thy  unprofitable  follicitude  !  and 
learn,  for  the  benefit  of  thy  future  life,  that  all 
pleafure  is  but  a  painted  Butterfly :  which,  al- 
though it  may  ferve  to  amufe  thee  in  the  pur- 
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fuit,  if  embraced  with  too   much   ardour,  will 
^  eriili  in  thy  grafp. 

FABLE     XXVIII. 

The  Toad  and  Ephemeron. 

A  S  fome  \vorkmen  were  digging  marble  in  a 
-^~^  mountain  of  Scythia,  they  difcerned  aToad 
of  an  enormous  fize  in  the  midft  of  a  folid  rock.  '^ 
They  were  very  much  furprifed  at  fo  uncommon 
an  appearance,  and  the  more  they  confidered  the 
circumftances  of  it,  the  more  their  wonder  in- 
creafed.  It  was  hard  to  conceive  by  what  means 
this  ci-eature  had  preferved  life  and  received 
nourifhment  in  fo  narrow  a  prifon ;  and  ftill 
more  difficult  to  account  for  his  birth  and  ex- 
iftence  in  a  place  fo  totally  inaccefTible  to  all  of 
his  fpecies.  They  could  conclude  no  other, 
than  that  he  was  formed  together  with  the  rock 
in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  was  coeval  with 
the  mountain  itfelf.  While  they  were  purfuing 
thefe  fpeculations,  the  Toad  fate  fwelling  and 
bloating,  till  he  was  ready  to  burft  with  pride 
and  fell-importance ;  to  which  at  laft  he  thus  gave 
vent : — Yes,  fays  he,  you  behold  in  me  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  Antediluvian  race  of  animals.  I  was 
begotten  before  the  flood;  and  who  is  there 
among  the  prefent  upitart  race  of  mortals,   that 

fhall 
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ftiall  dare  to  contend  with  me  in  nobility  of  birth, 
or  dignity  of  charafter?  AnEphemeron,  fprung 
that  morning  from  the  river  Hypanis,  as  he  was 
flying  about  from  place  to  place,   chanced  to  be 
prefent,   and  obferved  all  that  pafTed  with  great 
attention  and  curiofity.     Vain  boafter,  fays  he, 
what  foundation  haft  thou  for  pride,  either  in 
thy  defcent,  merely  becaufc  it  is  ancient,  or  thy 
life,  becaufe  it  hath  been  long  ?  What  good  quali- 
ties haft  thou  received  from  thy  anceftors  ?  Infig- 
nificant  even  to  thyfelf,  as  well  as  ufelefs  to  others, 
thou  art  almoft  as  infenfible  as  the  block  in  which 
thou  waft  bred.   Even  T,  that  had  my  birth  only 
from  the  fcum  of  the  neighbouring  river,   at  the 
rifing  of  this  day's  fun,  and  ^vho  fliall  die  at  its 
fetting,  have  more  reafon  to  applaud  my  condi- 
tion, than  thou  haft  to  be  proud  of  thine.   I  have 
enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  fun,   the  light  of  the 
day,  and  the  purity  of  the  air:  I  have  flown  from 
ftream  to  ftream,  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  the 
plain  to  the  mountain:   I  have  provided  forpof- 
terity,   and  fliall  leave  behind  me  a  numerous 
offspring  to  people  the  next  age  of  to-morrow: 
in  fliort,   I  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  my  be- 
ing,  and  I  have  been   happy.     JMy  whole  life, 
'tis   true,  is  but  of  twelve  hours :  but  even  one 
hour  of  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  thoufand  years 
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of  mere  exigence :  which  have  been  fpent,  like 
thine,  in  floth,  ignorance,  and  llupidity. 

FABLE     XXIX. 

The  Fe acock. 

'~j~^  H  E  Peacock,  who  at  firft  was  diftinguiflied 
-1.  only  by  a  creft  of  feathers,  preferred  a  peti- 
tion to  Juno,  that  he  might  be  honoured  alfo 
with  a  train.  As  the  bird  'was  a  particular  favour- 
ite, Juno  readily  enough  affented ;  and  his  train 
was  ordered  to  furpafs  that  of  every  fowl  in  the 
creation.  The  Minion,  confcious  of  his  fuperb 
appearance,  thought  it  requifite  to  affume  a  pro- 
portionable dignity  of  gait  and  manners.  The 
common  poultry  of  the  farm-yard  were  quite 
aftoniflied  at  his  magnificence ;  and  even  the 
pheafants  themfelves,  beheld  him  with  an  eye 
of  envy. — But  when  he  attempted  to  fly,  he  per- 
ceived himfelf  to  have  facrificed  all  his  aBivity  to 
ojtentation;  and  that  he  was  encumbered  by  the 
pomp  in  which  he  placed  his  glory. 
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FABLE     XXX. 

The  Fly  in  St.  PaiWs  Cupola. 

AS  a  Fly  was  crav/ling  leifurely  up  one  of  the 
columns  of  St.  PauFs  Cupola,  flie  often 
flopped,  furveyed,  examined,  and  at  laft  broke 
forth  into  the  following  exclamation.  Strange  ! 
that  any  one  who  pretended  to  be  an  artift,  fhould 
ever  leave  fo  fuperb  a  ftrudure,  with  fo  many 
roughneffes  unpoliflied  !  Ah,  my  friend  !  faid  a 
very  learned  archited,  who  hung  in  his  web  under 
one  of  the  capitals,  you  fliould  never  decide  of 
things  beyond  the  extent  of  your  capacity.  This 
lofty  building  was  not  ereded  for  fuch  diminu- 
tive animals  as  you  or  I ;  but  for  a  certain  fort 
of  creatures,  who  are  at  leall  ten  thoufand  times 
as  large  :  to  their  eyes,  it  is  very  poflible,  thefe 
columns  may  feem  as  fmooth,  as  to  you  appear 
the  wings  of  your  favourite  Miftrefs. 

FABLE     XXXL 

The  Elm-tree  and  the  Vine, 

AN  extravagant  young  Vine,  vainly  ambitious 
of  independency,  and  fond  of  rambling  at 
large,  defpifed  the  alliance  of  a  ftately  Elm  that 
grew  near,  and  courted  her  embraces.     Having 
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rifen  to  fome  fmall  height  without  any  kind  of 
fupport,  fhe  jfhot  forth  her  flimfey  branches  to  a 
very  "ancommon  and  fuperfluous  length  ;  calling 
on  her  neighbour  to  take  notice  how  little  fhe 
wanted  his  affiftance.  Poor  infatuated  flirub, 
replied  the  Elm,  how  inconfiftent  is  thy  condu£l ! 
Would'  ft  thou  be  truly  independent,  thou  fliould'ft 
carefully  apply  thofe  juices  to  the  enlargement  of 
thy  ftem,  which  thou  lavifheft  in  vain  upon  unne- 
ceflary  foliage.  I  fhortly  fliall  behold  thee  grove- 
ling on  the  ground;  yet  countenanced,  indeed, 
by  many  of  the  human  race,  who,  intoxicated 
with  vanity,  have  defpifed  oeconomy ;  and  who, 
to  fupport  for  a  moment  their  empty  boaft  of  in- 
dependence, have  exhaufted  the  Ytxy  fource  of  it 
in  frivolous  expences. 

FABLE     XXXII. 

T'he  Laurujlinus  and  the  Rofe-tree. 

IN  the  quarters  of  a  flirubbery,  where  decidu- 
ous plants  and  ever-greens  were  intermingled 
with  an  air  of  negligence,  it  happened  that  a 
Rofe  grew  not  far  from  a  Lauruftinus.  The  Rofe, 
enlivened  by  the  breath  o^  June,  and  attired  in 
all  its  gorgeous  bloffoms,  looked  with  much  con- 
tempt on  the  Lauruftinus ;  who  had  nothing  to 
difplay  but  the  dulky  verdure  of  its  leaves.   What 
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a  wretched  neig^libourhood,  cryed  fhe,  is  this ! 
and  how  unworthy  to  partake  the  honour  of  my 
company !  Better  to  bloom  and  die  in  the  de- 
fert,  than  to  afTociate  myfelf  here  with  fuch  low 
and  dirty  vegetables.  And  is  this  my  lot  at  laft, 
whom  every  nation  has  agreed  to  honour,  and 
every  Poet  confpired  to  reverence,  as  the  un- 
doubted fovereio;n  of  the  field  and  2;arden?  If  I 
really  am  fo,  let  my  fubjeds,  at  leaft,  keep  their 
diftance,  and  let  a  circle  remain  vacant  round 
me,  fuitable  to  the  ftate  my  rank  requires.  Here, 
Gardiner,  bring  thy  hatchet ;  prithee  cut  down 
this  Lauruftinus ;  or  at  leaft  remove  it  to  its  pro- 
per fphere.  Be  pacified,  my  lovely  Rofe,  re- 
plied the  Gardiner;  enjoy  ihy  fovereigjity  with 
moderation,  and  thou  flialt  receive  all  the  ho- 
mage which  thy  beauty  can  require.  But  reniem- 
ber  that  in  winter,  when  neither  thou  nor  any 
of  thy  tribe  produce  one  flower  or  leaf  to  chear 
me,  this  faithful  flirub,  which  thou  defpifeft, 
will  become  the  glory  of  my  garden.  Prudence 
therefore,  as  well  as  gratitude,  is  concerned,  in 
the  protection  of  a  friend,  that  will  (hew  his 
FriendJJiip  in  adverfity. 
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FABLE     XXXIII. 

The  Senjitive  Plant  and  the  Palm-tree. 

HE  Senfitive  Plant  beino;  brou2;ht  but  of 
the  greenhoufe  on  a  finefummer's  day,  and 
placed  in  a  beautiful  grove,  adorned  with  the 
fineft  foreft  trees  and  the  moft  curious  plants,  be- 
gan to  give  himfelf  great  airs,  and  to  treat  all 
that  were  about  him  with  much  petulance  and 
difdain.  Lord  !  fays  fbe,  how  could  the  Gar- 
diner think  of  fetting  me  among  a  parcel  of  Trees ; 
grofs,  inanimate  things,  mere  vegetables,  and 
perfeA  flocks !  Sure  he  does  not  take  me  for  a 
common  plant,  when  he  knows,  that  I  have  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  in  a  more  exquilite  degree  than 
he  has  himfelf.  It  really  fhocks  me  to  fee  into 
what  wretched  low  company  he  has  introduced 
me:  'tis  more  than  the  delicacy  of  my  conftitu- 
tion,  and  the  extreme  tendernefs  of  my  nerves, 
can  bear.  Pray,  Mrs.  Acacia,  Hand  a  little  far- 
ther off,  and  don't  perfume  quite  fo  much  upon 
your  idle  pretence  of  being  my  coufin.  Good 
Mr.  Citron,  keep  your  diftance,  I  befeech  you; 
your  ftrong  fcent  cjuite  overpowers  me.  Friend 
Palm-tree,  your  offenlive  fliade  is  really  more 
than  I  am  able  to  fupport.  The  lofty  Palm-tree, 
tho'  little  moved  by  fo  unmannerly  an  attack, 
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condefcended  to  rebuke  the  impertinent  creature 
in  the  follovv^ing  manner.  Thou  vegetable  frib- 
ble .'  Learn  to  know  thyfelf,  and  thy  own  worth- 
lefTnefs  and  inlignificancy.  Thou  valueft  thyfelf 
on  a  vicious  foftnefs,  a  falfe  delicacy,  the  very 
defed  and  imbecility  of  thy  nature.  What  art 
thou  good  for,  that  fhrinkeft  at  a  touch,  and 
droopeft  at  a  breath  of  air ;  feeble  and  barren, 
a  perpetual  torment  to  thyfelf,  and  wholly  ufe- 
lefs  to  others.  Whereas  we,  whom  thou  treat- 
elf  with  fuch  difdain,  make  a  grateful  return  to 
man  for  his  care  of  us  :  fome  of  us  yield  him  fruit ; 
others  are  ferviceable  to  him  by  their  ftrength 
and  firmnefs ;  we  fhade  him  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  we  defend  him  from  the  violence  of  the 
winds.  I  am  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  my 
hardinefs  and  perfeverance,  my  fteadinefs  and 
conftancy:  and  on  account  of  thofe  very  quali- 
ties which  thou  wanteft  and  affe^teft  to  defpife, 
have  the  honour  to  be  made  the  emblem  of  con- 
queft,   and  the  reward  of  the  Conqueror. 

FABLE     XXXIV. 

The  Tentyriks  and  the  Ichneumon, 

A  Crocodile  of  prodigious  lize,   and  uncom- 
mon fiercenefs,  infefted  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  fpreaddefolation  through  alltheneigh- 
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bouring  country.  He  feized  the  fliepherd  to- 
gether with  the  fheep,  and  devoured  the  herdfman 
as  well  as  the  cattle.  Emboldened  by  fuccefs, 
and  the  terror  which  prevailed  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, he  ventured  to  carry  his  incurfions  even 
into  the  ifland  of  Tentyra,  and  to  brave  the  peo- 
ple, who  boaft  themfelves  the  only  tamers  of  his 
race.  The  Tentyrites  themfelves  were  ftruck 
with  horror,  at  the  appearance  of  a  monfter  fo 
much  more  terrible  than  they  had  ever  feen  be- 
fore :  even  the  boldeft  ofthem  dared  not  to  at- 
tack him  openly  ;  and  the  moft  experienced  long 
endeavoured  v/ith  all  their  art  and  addrefs  to 
furprife  him,  but  in  vain.  As  they  were  con- 
fulting  together,  what  they  fliould  do  in  thefe 
circumi^nces,  an  Ichneumon  ftepped  forth,  and 
thus  addreffed  them.  I  perceive  your  deftrefs, 
neighbours:  and  tho'  I  cannot  aflift  you  in  the 
prefent  difficulty,  yet  give  me  leave  to  offer  you 
fome  advice  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  yoU  for  the 
future.  A  little  prudence  is  worth  all  your  art 
and  your  courage:  it  may  be  glorious  to  over- 
come a  great  evil,  but  the  wifeft  way  is  to  pre- 
vent it.  You  defpife  the  Crocodile  while  he  is 
filiall  and  weak ;  and  do  not  fufficiently  confider, 
that,  as  he  is  a  long-lived  animal,  fo  'tis  his  pe- 
culiar property  to  grow  as  long  as  he  lives.  You 
fee  I  am  a  poor,  little,  feeble  creature ;  yet  am  I 
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much  more  terrible  to  the  Crocodile,  and  more 
ufeful  to  the  country,  than  you  are.  I  attack, 
him  in  the  egg ;  and  while  you  are  contriving 
for  months  together,  how  to  get  the  better  of 
one  Crocodile,  and  all  to  no  purpofe,  I  effecT:u- 
ally  deftroy  fifty  of  them  in  a  day. 

FABLE     XXXV. 

The  Tulip,  and  the  Rofe, 

Tulip  and  a  Rofe  happened  to  be  near  neigh- 
bours in  the  fame  garden.  They  were  both 
indeed  extremely  beautiful ;  yet  the  Rofe  en- 
gaged confiderably  more  than  an  equal  fhare  of 
the  gardiner's  attention.  Enamoured,  as  in  truth 
he  was,  of  the  delicious  odour  it  diffufed ;  he 
appeared,  in  the  eye  of  the  Tulip  to  be  always 
killing  and  carefTmg  it.  The  envy  and  jealoufy 
of  rival  beauties  are  not  eafily  to  be  concealed. 
The  Tulip,  vain  of  its  external  charms,  and  un- 
able  to  bear  the  thought  of  being  forfaken  for 
another,  remonftrated  in  thefe  words  againft  the- 
Gardiner's  partiality.  Why  are  my  beauties  thus 
neglefted  ?  Are  not  my  colours  more  bright, 
more  various,  and  more  inviting,  than  any  which 
that  red-faced  Thing  has  to  difplay?  Why  then 
is  Jlie  to  engrofs  your  whole  alFedion,  and  thus 
for  ever  to  be  preferred? — Be  not  dif^itisfied, 
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my  fair  Tulip,  faid  the  Gardiner,  I  acknowledge 
thy  beauties,  and  admire  them  as  they  deferve. 
But  there  are  found  in  my  favourite  Rofe  fuch 
attractive  odours,  fuch  internal  charms,  that  I 
enjoy  a  banquet  in  their  fragrance,  which  no 
mere  beauty  can  pretend  to  furnifh. 

FABLE     XXXVI. 

The  Woodcock  and  the  Mallard, 

Woodcock  and  a  Mallard  were  feeding  to- 
gether in  fome  marfhy  ground  at  the  tail  of 
a  mill-pond.  Lard,  fays  the  fqueamifh  Woodcock, 
in  what  a  voracious  and  beaftly  manner  do  you 
devour  all  that  comes  before  you  !  Neither  fnail, 
frog,  toad,  nor  any  kind  of  filth,  can  efcape  the 
fury  of  your  enormous  appetite.  All  alike  goes 
down,  without  meajure  and  without  dijlindion. — 
What  an  odious  vice  is  Gluttony ! 

Good-lack !  Replied  the  Mallard,  pray  how 
came  you  to  be  my  accufer  ?  And  whence  has 
your  exceflive  delicacy  a  right  to  cenfure  my  plain 
eating  ?  Is  it  a  crime  to  fatisfy  one's  hunger  ?  Or 
is  it  not  indeed  a  Virtue  rather,  to  be  pleafed  with 
the  food  which  nature  offers  us  ?  Surely  I  would 
foonerbe  charged  with  gluttony,  than  with  that 
finical    and    fickly  appetite,    on    which  you  are 
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pleafed  to  ground  your  fuperiority  of  tajle. — 
What  a  filly  vice  is  Daintinefs, 

Thus  endeavouring  to  palliate  their  refpe6live 
paflions,  our  epicures  parted  with  a  mutual  con- 
tempt. The  Mallard  halting  to  devour  fome  gar- 
bage, which  was  in  reality  a  bait,  immediately 
gorged  an  hook  thro'  mere  greedinefs  and  over- 
fight  :  while  the  Woodcock,  flying  thro'  a  glade, 
in  order  to  feek  his  favourite  juices,  was  en- 
tangled in  a  net,  fpread  acrofs  it  for  that  pur- 
pofe :  falling  each  of  them  a  facrifice  to  their 
different,  but  equal,  foibles. 

FABLE     XXXVII. 

'The  two  Trouts  and  the  Gudgeon. 

AFifherman,  in  the  month  of  May,  flood  an-* 
gling  on  the  banks  of  Thames,  with  an 
artificial  fly.  He  threw  his  bait  with  fo  much 
art,  that  a  young  Trout  was  rulhing  totvards  it, 
when  fhe  was  prevented  by  her  mother.  Never, 
faid  fhe,  my  child,  be  too  precipitate,  where 
there  is  a  poflibility  of  danger.  Take  due  time 
to  confider,  before  you  rilk  an  adion  thatmrt);be 
fatal.  How  know  you  whether  yon  appearance 
be  indeed  a  fly,  or  the  fnare  of  an  enemy  ? — Let 
fome  one  elfe  make  the  experiment  before  you. 
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If  it  he  a  fly,  he  very  probably  will  elude  the  firfl; 
attack :  and  then  the  fecond  may  be  made,  if 
not  with  fuccefs,  at  leaft  with  fafety. — She  had 
no  fooner  uttered  this  caution,  than  a  Gudgeon 
feized  upon  the  pretended  fly,  and  became  an 
example  to  the  giddy  daughter,  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  her  mother's  counfel. 

FABLE     XXXVIII. 

T^he  Stars  and  the  Sky-Rocket. 

AS  a  Rocket,  on  a  rejoicing  night,  afcended 
thro'  the  air,  and  obferved  the  ftream  of 
light  that  diftinguifhed  hispaflage,  he  could  not 
forbear  exulting  in  his  elevation,  and  calling 
upon  the  Stars  to  do  him  reverence.  Behold, 
faid  he,  what  gazing  multitudes  admire  the  luftre 
oimy  train,  whilfl:  all  your  feeble  fparks  of  light 
pafs  unobferved,  or  difregarded!  The  Stars 
heard  his  empty  boafl  with  a  filent  indignation: 
the  Dog-Star  only  vouchfafed  to  anfwer  him. 
How  w'eak  are  they,  faid  he,  who  value  ihem- 
feves  on  the  voice  of  popular  applaufe  !  'Tis  true, 
the  novelty  of  thy  appearance  may  procure  to 
thee  more  admiration  than  is  allotted  to  oz^r daily 
courfe,  although  indeed  a  lafting  miracle.  But 
do  not  efl;imate  thy  importance  by  the  capricious 
fancy  of  ill-judging  mortals.  Know  thyfelf  to  be 
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the  ufelefs  pageant,  the  frail  produAion  of  a 
mortal  hand.  Even  while  I  fpeak,  thy  blaze  is 
extincruiflied,  and  thou  art  funk  into  oblivion. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lighted  up  by  hea- 
ven, for  the  advantage  of  mankind;  and  our 
glory  fhall  endure  for  ever. 

FABLE     XXXIX. 

T'he  Farmer  and  his  three  Enemies, 

A  Wolf,  a  Fox,  and  a  Hare,  happened  one 
evening  to  be  foraging  in  different  parts  of 
a  Farmer's   yard.     Their  firft  effort  was  pretty 
fuccefsful,   and  they  returned  in  fafety  to  their 
feveral  quarters :  however  not  fo  happy,  as  to 
be  unperceived   by  the  Farmer's  watchful  eye ; 
who,  placing  feveral  kinds  of  fnares,  made  each 
of  them  his  prifoner  in  the  next  attempt.     He 
firft  took  the  Hare  to  talk,  who  confeffed  fhe  had 
eaten  a  few  turnip-tops,  merely  to  fatisfy   her 
hunger :  befought  him  piteoufly  to  fpare  her  life, 
and  promifed  never  to  enter  his  grounds  again. 
He  then  accofted  the  Fox ;  who  in  a  fawning  ob- 
fequious  tone,  protefted,   that  he  came  into  his 
premifes,  thro'  no  other  motive,  than  pure  good- 
will, to  reftrain  the  Hares  and  other  vermin  from 
the  plunder  of  his  corn;   and  that,  whatever  evil 
tongues  might  fay,  he  had  too  great  a  regard, 
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both  for  him  and  for  juftice,  to  be  iji  the  leaft 
capable  of  any  difhoneft  a6lion.  He  laft  of  all 
examined  the  Wolf,  what  bufmefs  brought  hint 
within  the  purlieus  of  a  Farmer's  yard.  The 
Wolf  very  impudently  declared,  it  was  with  a 
view  of  deftroying  his  lambs,  to  which  he  had 
an  undoubted  right :  that  the  Farmer  himfelf  was 
the  only  felon,  who  robbed  the  community  of 
Wolves  of  what  was  meant  to  be  their  proper 
food.  That  this,  at  leaft,  was  his  opinion:  and 
what  ever  fate  attended  him,  he  fliould  not  fcru- 
ple  to  rifque  his  life  in  the  purfuit  of  his  law- 
ful prey. 

The  Farmer  having  heard  their  pleas,  deter- 
mined the  caufe  in  the  followins:  manner.  The 
Hare,  faid  he,  deferves  compaffion,  for  the  pe- 
nitence he  fhews,  and  the  humble  confeflion  he 
has  made : — As  for  the  Fox  and  Wolf,  let  them 
be  hanged  together;  their  crimes  themfelves  alike 
deferve  it,  and  are  equally  heightened  by  the  ag- 
gravations of  hypocrify  and  of  impudence. 
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FABLE     XL. 

The  Snail  and  the  Statue. 

Stditue  oi  the Medicean\ enus  was  creeled  in 
a  grove,  facred  to  beauty  and  the  fine  arts. 
Its  modeft  attitude,  its  elegant  proportions,  af- 
fifted  by  the  fituation  in  which  it  was  placed, 
attrackted  the  regard  of  every  delicate  obferver. — 
A  Snail,  who  had  fixed  himfelf  beneath  the 
moulding  of  the  pedellal,  beheld  with  an  evil 
eye  the  admiration  it  excited.  Accordingly, 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  Itrove,  by  trailing 
his  filthy  dime  over  every  limb  and  feature,  to 
obliterate  thole  beauties  which  he  could  not  en- 
dure to  hear  fo  much  applauded.  An  honeft 
Linnet,  however,  who  obferved  him  at  his  dirty 
work,  took  the  freedom  to  affure  him,  that  he 
would  infallibly  lofe  his  labour:  For  although, 
faid  he,  to  an  injudicious  eye,  thou  mayeft  fully 
the  perfections  of  this  finiflied  piece,  yet  a  more 
accurate  and  clofe  infpedor,  will  difcover  its 
beauty,  thro'  all  the  blemifhes  with  which  thou 
haft  endeavoured  to  difguife  it. 
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FABLE     XLI. 

The  Water -Jail. 

FROM  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  that  is 
wholly  overfhaded  by  the  growth  of  trees,  a 
large  Cafcade  burfls  forth  with  a  luxuriance  un- 
expe^ed.  Firll  the  current  rufhes  down  a  pre- 
cipice with  headlong  impetuofity ;  then  dafhed 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  divided  as  it  rolls  along 
by  fragments  of  ftones  or  trunks  of  trees,  it  af- 
fumes  a  milk-white  appearance,  and  fparkles 
thro'  the  gloom.  All  is  intricacy  ;  all  is  profu- 
lion:  and  the  tide,  however  ample,  appears  yet 
more  confiderable  by  the  fantaftic  growth  of  roots 
that  hide  the  limits  of  its  channel.  Thus  bound- 
ing down  from  one  defcent  to  another,  it  no 
fooner  gains  the  level,  than  it  finks  beneath  the 
earth,  and  buries  all  its  glory  at  our  feet. 

A  fpectator,  privy  to  the  fcanty  fource  which 
furniflied  out  this  grand  appearance,  flood  one 
day  in  a  muling  pofture,  and  began  to  moralize 
on  its  prodigality.  Ah  filly  ftream  !  faid  he,  why 
wilt  thouhaften  to  exhauft  thy  fource,  and  thus 
wilfully  incur  the  contempt  that  waits  on  pover- 
ty? Art  thou  ignorant  that  thy  funds  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  thisexpence  ?  Fear  not,  my  kind 
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advifer,  replied  the  generous  Cafcade;  the  gra- 
titude I  owe  my  mafter,  who  collefted  my  rills 
into  a  flream,  induces  me  to  entertain  his  friends 
in  the  beft  manner  I  am  able  :  when  alone,  I  ad 
with  more  oeconomy. 

FABLE     XLII. 

The  Oak  and  the  Sycamore. 

Sycamore  grew  befide  an  Oak ;  and  being 
not  a  little  elevated  by  the  firft  warm  days 
in  fpring,  began  to  flioot  forth  his  leaves  apace, 
and  to  defpife  the  naked  Oak  for  infenjibiiity,  and 
want  of  fpirit.  The  Oak,  confcious  of  its  fupe- 
rior  nature,  made  this  philofophical  reply.  Be 
not,  my  friend,  fo  much  delighted  with  the  firft 
addrefs  of  every  fickle  zephyr :  confider  the  frofts 
may  yet  return :  and  if  thou  coveteft  an  equal  fliare 
with  me  in  all  the  glories  of  the  rifing  year,  do 
not  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  nip  thy  beau- 
-ties  in  their  bud.  As  for  myfelf,  I  only  wait  to 
fee  this  genial  warmth  a  little  confirmed :  and, 
whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  I  fhall  perhaps  difplay 
a  majefty  that  will  not  eafiiy  be  fhaken.  But  the 
tree  that  appears  too  fuddenly  affeded  by  the  firft 
favourable  glance  of  fpring,  will  ever  be  the  firft 
to  filed  its  verdure,  and  to  drop  beneath  the 
frowns  of  ^vinter. 

FABLE 
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FABLE     XLIII. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd's  Dog. 

Wolf  ranging  over  the  foreft,  came  within 
the  borders  of  a  fheep-walk  ;  when  meeting 
with  the  Shepherd's  Dog,  that  with  a  furly  fort 
of  growl,  demanded  his  bufmefs  there,  he  thought 
proper  to  put  on  as  innocent  an  appearance  as 
he  coidd,  and  protefted  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  meant  not  the  leaft  offence.  I  am  afraid, 
faid  the  Dog,  the  pledge  of  your  honour  is  but  a 
poor  depofite  for  your  honejly :  you  muft  not  take 
it  amifs,  if  I  objed  to  the  Security.  No  flur  upon 
my  reputation,  replied  the  Wolf,  I  beg  of  you. 
My  fenfe  of  honour  is  as  delicate,  as  my  great 
atchievements  are  renowned.  I  would  not  leave 
a  flain  upon  my  memory  for  the  world.  The 
fame  of  what  are  commonly  cAled  great  atchieve- 
ments is  very  precious,  to  be  fure,  returned  the 
Dog ;  almoft  equal  to  the  charader  of  an  excel' 
lent  butcher,  a  gallant  highwayman,  or  an  ex- 
pert affaflin.  While  the  Dog  was  yet  fpeaking, 
a  lamb  happened  to  ftray  within  reach  of  our 
hero.  The  temptation  was  ftronger  than  he  was 
able  to  refill :  He  fprung  upon  his  prey,  and  was 
fcouring  haftily  away  with  it.  However,  the 
Dog  feized  and  held  him,   till  the  arrival  of  the 
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Shepherd,  who  took  meafures  for  his  execution. 
Juft  as  he  was  going  to  difpatch  him ;  I  obferve, 
fays  the  Dog,  that  one  of  your  noble  atchieve- 
ments,  is  the  deftruclion  of  the  innocent.  You  are 
welcome  to  the  renown,  as  you  are  alfo  to  the  re- 
ward of  it.  As  for  me,  I  ihall  prefer  the  credit 
of  having  honejily  defended  my  mafter  s  property, 
to  any  fame  you  have  acquired  by  thus  heroically 
invading  it. 

FABLE     XLIV. 

The  Mnjliroom  and  the  Acorn. 

AN  Acorn  fell  from  the  top  of  an  old  vener- 
able Oak,  full  on  the  head  of  a  Mufliroom 
that  unhappily  fprung  up  beneath  it.  Wounded 
by  the  blow,  the  Mufliroom  complained  of  the 
incivility.  Impertinent  upflart,  replied  the  Acorn, 
whydidft  thou,  withfamiliarboldnels,  approach 
fo  near  to  thy  fuperiors  ?  fliall  the  wretched  off- 
fpring  of  a  dunghill  prefume  to  raife  its  head, 
on  a  fpot  ennobled  by  my  anceftors  for  fo  many 
«renerations  ?  I  do  not  mean,  returned  theMufh- 
room,  to  difpute  the  honour  of  thy  birth,  or  to 
put  my  own  in  competition  with  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  muft  acknowledge  that  I  hardly  know 
honiwhence  I  fprung.  But  fure  'tis  merit^  and  not 
mere  ancellry,   that  obtains  the  regard  of  thofe^ 
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whofe  approbation  is  truly  valuable  :  I  have  little 
perhaps  to  boaft,  but  furely  thou  who  haft  thus 
infulted  me,  canfthave  no  pretence  to  hoi9i  any. 
I  pleafe  the  palates  of  mankind,  and  give  a  poig- 
nant flavour  to  their  moft  elegant  entertainments ; 
while  thou,  with  all  the  pride  of  thy  anceftry, 
art  fit  only  to  fatten  Hogs. 

FABLE     XLV. 

Wifdom  and  SelJiJIincfs. 

S  Wifdom,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  was  travelling  along  the  road,  it  hap- 
pened on  a  time,  that  flie  was  benighted  and 
loft  her  way.  She  had  not  however  wandered 
far,  when  perceiving  a  light  glimmer  from  a  win- 
dow at  fome  diftance,  flie  endeavoured  to  dired 
her  fteps  towards  the  houfe  where  it  appeared. 
This  proved  to  be  no  other,  than  the  miferable 
abode  oi  Selfijhnefs ;  who,  beneath  thefemblance 
of  a  churlifli  and  clofe-fifted  peafant,  had  long 
taken  up  his  refidence  in  this  lonefome  habita- 
tion. She  knocked  at  the  door,  to  enquire  her 
way.  The  Lout  opened  it  with  caution;  but, 
being  immediately  ftruck  with  the  uncommon 
luftre  of  fo  fine  a  figure,  he  found  his  appetite 
awake,  and  became  impatient  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  it.      Wifdom,  on  the  other  hand,   feeling 
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•an  utter  deteftation  for  him,  would  have  willingly 
jwithdrawnherfelf;  but  alas  !   it  was  too  late.   Mft- 
-^♦--  •  '  forced- 

iie  was 

whom  Ihe  never  could  be  induced  to  Ihew  any 
marks  of  natural  affe^lion.  She  would  not  even 
own  him  for  her  proper  offspring ;  and  he  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  Didlncfs,  to  be  nurfed  and 
educated  at  her  difcretion.  As  he  arrived  to  years 
of  maturity,  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Cun- 
ning.  Some  faint  refemblince  which  he  bore  of  his 
Mother,  procured  him  a  degree  of  refpeft  among 
perfons  of  fmail  difcernment ;  and  he  fliewed 
fomewhat  of  her  addrefs  in  rcoard  to  the  means 
by  which  he  gained  his  ends ;  but  he  had  fo  much 
of  the  Fatliei ,  as  never  to  extend  his  aims  to  any 
truly  noble  or  focial  atchievement. 

FABLE     XLVI. 

The  Toad  and  the  Gold-jijli. 

AS  a  Gold-filh,  newly  brought  from  the  warm 
regions  of  the  call,  difplayed  his  beauties 
in  the  fun ;  a  Toad,  who  had  long  eyed  him 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  envy,  broke  out  into 
this  exclamation.  How  partial  and  how  fan- 
tallic  is   the  favour  of  mankind  I    resrardlefs  of 

o 
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every  excellency  that  is  obvious  and  familiar; 
and  only  ftruck  with  what  is  imported  form  a 
diftant  climate  at  a  large  expence  !  What  a  pom- 
pous bafon  is  here  conftruded,  and  what  extreme 
fondnefs  is  here  fbewn,  for  this  infio-nificant 
ftranger  !  While  a  quadrupede  of  my  importance 
is  negleded,fhunned,and  even  perfecuted.  Surely 
were  I  to  appear  in  China,  I  ftiould  receive  the 
fame,  or  perhaps  greater  honours,  than  are  la- 
viflied  here  upon  this  tinfel  favourite. 

The  Gold-fifh,  confcious  of  his  real  beauty, 
and  fomewhat  angry  to  be  thus  infulted  by  fo 
very  unfightly  and  deformed  a  creature,  made 
this  rational  reply.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
the  opinions  of  men,  are  fometimes  guided  by 
the  caprice  you  mention.  Yet,  as  for  me  and 
the  reft  of  my  tribe,  it  is  well  known  that  if  we 
are  admired  in  England,  we  are  not  lefs  admired 
at  home :  being  there  efteemed  by  the  greateft 
mandarins,  fed  by  ftated  officers,  and  lodged  in 
bafons  as  fuperb  as  any  your  nation  has  to  boaft. 
Perhaps  then,  notwithftanding  your  fage  remark, 
there  are  fome  virtues  and  fome  qualities  that 
pleafe  or  difguft  almoft  univerfally ;  and  as  inno- 
cence joined  to  beauty  feldom  fails  to  procure 
efteem,  fo  malice  added  to  deformity  will  caufe  as 


general  a  deteftation. 


FABLE 
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FABLE     XLVII. 

The  Hermit. 

ACertain  Hermit  had  fcooped  his  cave  near  the 
fummit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  from  whence 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  furveying  a  large  ex- 
tent both  of  fea  and  land.  He  fate  one  evening, 
contemplating  with  pleafure  on  the  obje6ls  that 
lay  diffufed  before  him.  The  woods  were  dreft 
in  the  brighteft  verdure ;  the  thickets  adorned 
with  the  gayeft  bloffoms.  The  birds  caroled  be- 
neath the  branches;  the  lambs  frolicked  around 
the  meads  ;  the  peafant  whiftled  befide  his  team ; 
and  the  fhips  driving  by  the  gentle  gales  were 
returning  fafely  into  their  proper  harbours.  In 
fhort,  the  arrival  of  fpring  had  doubly  enlivened 
the  whole  fcene  before  his  eye ;  and  every  objeft 
yielded  a  difplay  either  of  beauty  or  of  happiiiefs. 

On  a  fudden  arofe  a  violent  ftorm.  The  winds 
muftered  all  their  fury,  and  whole  forefts  of  oak 
lay  fcattered  on  the  ground.  Darknefs  inftantly 
fucceeded ;  hail-Hones  and  rain  were  poured  forth 
in  catarads,  and  lightning  and  thunder  added 
horror  to  the  gloom. 


N  y  And 
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And  now  the  fea  piled  up  in  mountains  bore 
aloft  the  largefl:  vefTels ;  while  the  horrid  uproar 
of  its  waves  drowned  the  flirieks  of  the  wretched 
mariners.  When  the  whole  tempeft  had  exhaufted 
its  fury,  it  was  inftantly  followed  by  the  fhock 
of  an  earthquake. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  the  beighbouring  vil- 
lages flocked  in  crowds  to  our  Hermit's  cave;  re- 
ligioufly  hoping,  that  his  well-kno\vn  fantlity 
would  be  able  to  proteA  them  in  their  diftrefs. 
They  were,  however,  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the 
profound  tranquility  that  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance. '-'•My  friends,  f aid  he,  benotdifmayed. 
Terrible  t0  7ne,  as  well  as  to  you,  would  have  been 
the  war  of  elements  we  have  juft  beheld ;  but 
that  I  have  m.editated  with  fo  much  attention 
on  the  various  works  of  Providence,  as  to  be 
perfuaded  that  his  goodnefs  is  equal  to  hn  power  \ 

FABLE     XLVIII. 

T'he  Dove, 

A  Dove  that  had  a  mate  and  young  ones,  hap- 
pening to  fpy  her  cage  door  open,  was  driven 
by  a  hidden  impulfe  to  fly  out  into  an  adjacent 
grove.     There,  perched  upon  the  bough  of  a 
fycamore,  fhe  fate  as  it  were  wrapt  in  deep  con- 
templation ; 
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templation ;  not  recovering  from  her  reverie,  un- 
til the  owner  drew  nigh  nnfeen,  and  brought' 
her  back  to  her  little  family. 

Art  thou  not  afliaraed  then,  fays  her  mate, 
thus  to  defert  thy  helplefs  offspring?  Art  thou 
not  bafe  to  abandon  me,  for  the  company  of  birds 
to  whom  thou  art  a  ftranger?  Could  I  have. har- 
boured fuch  a  thought?  I,  who  have  been  ever 
conftant  to  our  firft  engagement ;  and  mud  have 
died  of  mere  defpair,  hadft  thou  not  returned  to; 
my  embraces?  But  ho\v,.  alas,  returned  I  Not,  as 
it  feems  by  choice  ;  but  enfnared  by  dint  of  3.rti-[ 
iice^  and  brought  hither  by  conllraint. 

Have  patience,  replied  the  rambler,  and  hear 
the  plea  of  thy  repentant  mate.  Witnefs  all  ye 
powers  of  wedlock,  ye  that  know  what  pafTes  in 
the  hearts  of  Doves,  if  ever,  before  this  unhappy 
moment,  I  felt  a  wifli  to  part  from  thee  !  The 
door  fo  fel-dom  open,'  allowed  but  one  moment 
for  deliberation,  and  I  happened  to  decide  amifsi 
When,  removed  to  yonder  wood,  the  air  of  li- 
berty breathed  fo  ver\^  fweet,  that,  with  horror 
I  fpeak  it,  I  felt  a  fufpenfe  about  teturning  to 
the  cage.  Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  this  one  crime, 
and  be  well  allured  I  will  never  repeat  it.  And 
that  thou  may'll  be  the  more  induced  to  pardon 
»     'A  H  N  3  me, 
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me,  know  that  the  love  of  liberty  burns  ever  the 
flrongeft,  in  bofoms  that  are  moft  open  to  con- 
jugal afFeclion  and  the  love  of"  young. 

FABLE     XLIX. 

The  Nis^htinzale  and  Bullfinch. 

A  Nightingale  and  a  Bullfinch  occupied  two 
cages  in  the  fame  appartment.  The  Nightin- 
gale perpetually  varied  herfong,  and  every  effort 
Ihe  made,  afforded  frefh  entertainment.  The 
Bullfinch  always  whittled  the  fame  dull  tune  that 
he  had  learnt,  'till  all  the  family  grew  weary  of 
the  difguftful  repetition.  What  is  the  reafon, 
faid  the  Bullfinch  one  day  to  his  neighbour,  that 
your  fongs  are  always  heard  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion, while  mine,  I  obferve,  are  almoft  as  wholly 
difregarded?  The  reafon,  replied  the  Nightin- 
gale, is  obvious ;  your  audience  are  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  every  note  you  have  been  taught, 
and  they  know  your  natural  abilities  too  well, 
to  expe6l  any  thing  new  from  that  quarter.  How 
then  can  you  fuppofe  they  will  liften  to  a'  fong- 
fter,  from  whom  nothing  native  or  original  is  to 
be  expelled? 


FABLE 
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FABLE     L. 

The  Fighting  Cocks  and  the  Turkey. 

W  O  Cocks  of  the  genuine  game-breed,  met 
by  chance  upon  the  confines  of  their  refpec- 
tive  walks.  To  fuch  great  and  heroic  fouls,  the 
fmalleft  matter  imaginable  affords  occafion  for 
difpute.  They  approached  each  other  with  pride 
and  indignation;  they  looked  defiance;  they 
crow  a  challenge;  and  immediately  commences  a 
long  and  bloody  battle.  It  was  fought  on  both 
fides  with  fo  much  courage  and  dexterity;  they 
gave  and  they  received  fuch  deep  and  defperate 
wounds ;  that  they  both  lay  down  upon  the  turf 
utterly  fpent,  blinded,  and  difabled.  While  this 
was  their  lituation,  a  Turkey  that  had  been  a 
fpedator  of  all  that  paffed  between  them.^  drew 
near  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  reproved  them  in 
this  manner.  '•''How  foolifli  and  abfurd  has  been 
your  quarrel,  my  goodneighbours !  A  more  ridi- 
culous one  could  fcarce  have  happened,  ainongfl 
the  moft  contentious  pf  all  creatures,  meji.) 
Becaufe  you  have  crowed  perhaps  in  each  other^s' 
hearing,  or  one  of  you  have  picked  up  a  grain 
of  corn  upon  the  territoiries  of  his  rival,  you  have 
both  rendered  yourfelves  miferable  for-ihe  tct 
minder  of  your  day§.  .  ^iud  cj  j   r 

'     N4  FABLE 
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E  l\  B  L  E     LI. 

The  King-fijherknd  the  Sparrow M 

S  a  King-fiftier  was  fitting  beneath  the  fhade,' 
upon  the  banks  of-a  river;  flie  was  furprifed 
on  a  ludden  by>the  fluttering  of  a  Sparrow,  that 
had  eloped  from  the  neighbouring  town,   to  vi^i 
lit  her.      When  the  firft  comphments  were  over!^> 
'•'■  How  is  it  poffible,   faid  the    Sparrow,   that  a 
bird    fo  finely  adorned,   can   think  of  fpending 
all' her  days  in  the  very  depth  of  retirement !  The 
golden  plumage  of  your  breaft,  the  fhining  azure 
of  your  pinionSv  were  never  given  you  to  be; 
concealed,  but'fio  attra<ft  the  wonder  of  beholders^ 
Why  ^fhen  fbould   you  not  endeavour  to  kno^\r 
the  world,   and  be,   at -the  fame  time,  yourfelf/ 
both  known  and  admired?"  You  are  verv  com^ 
plaifant  at  lealf^   replied  theKing-fifher,)  to  con^* 
elude  that  my  being  admired,  would  be  the  confe-. 
quench  of  my  being  known..  But  it  has  fometim.es- 
been  my  lot,  in  th6  lonefome  valleys  that  1  fre-j 
quent,  ,to  hear  the  complaints  of  ./^mz^^)'  that  has 
been  tie  gleded;   and  ofworth  that  has  been.de- 
fpifed.-  Poffibly  it  does  jiot  always  happen,  thatL 
even  flip erior  .excellence  is'fo.uhctto/fexeite:,ajdmirao 
tion^ ;  or  obtain  jencouragement.'  I  have  learnedl 
befides,  not  to  build  my  happinefs- upon  the  op i- 

'  -^^   '  niou 
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nion  of  others,  fo  much  as  upon  my  own  felf- 
convidion,  and  the  approbation  of  my  own 
heart.  Remember,  I  am  a  King-fifher;  thefe 
woods  and  ftreams  are  my  delight ;  and  fo  long 
as  they  are  free  from  winds  and  tempefts,  believe 
me,  I  am  perfectly  content  with  my  fituation. 
Why  therefore  fliould  I  court  the  hoife  and  buftle 
of  the  world,  which  I  find  fo  little  agreeable  to 
my  native  difpofition  ?  It  may  be  the  joy  of  a 
Sparrow  to  indulge  his  curiofity,  and  to  difplay 
his  eloquence.  I,  for:  my  "part,  love  filence,  pri- 
vacy, and  cpntemp^lationi,  and  think  that  every- 
one fhouM^^Coiifuk  the  native  biafs-jof  his  temper, 
before  h€:chtifes."^ie  way  of  life  in  which  he  ex- 
pc6ls  to  meet  ^vitji^happinefs. 
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•>■  -.  'v  ''^         : 

J,  The  Bee  and  the  Spider. 

r*J  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  fame  fhrub,  a 

■J  _  _> 

Spider  aiid  a  Bi^e  ps^jfued  tlxeirXeveral  oc- 
cupations ;v^  the  one  CQverin-g  -l^r  tliighs  with  ho- 
ney;5.v:the  otiler  diftending  his  bag  Mth  poifon, 
The:-lfoi^ery-  as  H^' glaiiced\htis  eye  bbliquely  at 
the  Bi|€!,^^299^s  ^r^uniipating  Wth'  fpleen  on  the  fu- 
periorlty  of, |i'ei;<pX0du6}: ion.  And  liow  hapgenjs 
it,  laid  he,  i^n  a/peevilh^gilie,  tha^  I  atii  able  t^ 
collcti  nothing  but  poifon  from  the  felf-fame 
X^  (I  'A  i  plant, 
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plant,  that  fuppiies  thee  with  honey  ?  My  pains 
and  induflry  are  not  lefs  than  thine ;  in  thofe 
refpe^ls,  we  are  each  indefatigable.  It  proceeds 
only,  replied  the  Bee,  from  the  different  difpo- 
fition  of  our  nature :  mine  gives  a  pleafing  fla- 
vour to  every  thing  I  touch;  whereas  thine  con- 
verts it  to  poifon,  what  by  a  different  procefs 
had  been  the  pureft  honey. 
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F  A  B  L  F     I. 

The  Trees  and  the  Bramble. 
n^H  E  mojl  worthlejs  perjons  are  generally  the  mojl 
preftiming. 

FABLE     II. 
The  Frogs  deCring  a  King. 
^Tis  better  to  bear  with  Jome  dejeds  in  a  mild  and  gen- 
tie  government,  than  to  rifque  the  greater  evils  of 
tyranny  and  perfecution. 

FABLE     IIL 
The  Wolf  and  the  ftiepherds. 
Wefeverely  cenfure  that  in  others,  which  we  our/elves 
pradife  without  Jcruple. 

FABLE     IV. 
The  Belly  and  the  Members. 
"'tis  a  folly  even  to  wijli  to  withhold  our  part  from  the 
"    f'^PP^''^^  ^f  ^^^^^  government. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     V.      ' 
The  Fox  and  the  Swallow. 
We  JJiould  well  confuler^  whether  the  removal  of  a 
prefent  evil  does  not  tend  to  introduce  a  greater. 
FABLE     VL 
The  Fox  and  the  Raven.  i 

Wherever  flattery  gains  admijfion,  it  feems  to  hanijli 
common-jenje. 

FABLE     VIL 

"The  Fio5c  and  the  Stork.' ^ 
We'JIt&uld  always  reflect,  before  we  rally  (Another,  whe- 
ther vje  can  bear  the  j eft  retorted. 

FABLE     Vm. 

The'Daw  wiih  borrowed  Feathers. 
Td\i^%i figure  by  iM)nMii^ either  of  borrowed  wit, 
•  oY  hhrroibed  money ,  'generally  fubjeHs  us  at  leaf  to 
tenfold  ridicule.  a.^^I^z.-^v^  .:v..: 

?  A  B  t  f    IX. 

•  ^^e  waif  ahcl  th^^Lamb;^^^- 

T'ii^-wh^io^Jeel-lKefintiiTM^  of  hiiinanity,  will 

feldom  lift  en  to  the  pleas  of  re  af on.  ^ 

•F^  A  i  L  E  ^X.- 

•^ie  Mountam  in  Labour.^ 

T^  raife.uncQnmoh  ekpediations^^'renders  an  ordinary 
event  ridiculous.       .Uv^mw-\Vvyo-^  Vv:;\^  V 


INDEX, 

FABLE     XI. 

The  Boys  and  the  Frogs, 
"Tis  iinjujl  and  cruel  to  raije  ourfelvcs  mirth,  at  t/ft 
£Xpence  of  another  s  peace  and  happinefs. 

FABLE     Xn. 

The  Lark  and  her  Young-ones. 
Wejhouid  rely  principally  upon  our  own  diligence,  in 
matters  that  concern  our/elves  alone, 
FABLE     XIIL 
The  Stas;  drinking;. 
We  often  make  a  falfe  ejiimate  in  preferring  our  orna- 
mental talents  to  our  ujefid  on£S. 

FABLE     XIV. 
The  Swallow  and  other  Birds. 

Some  will  lijlen  to  710  conviction,   hut  what  they  derive 
from  fatal  experience. 

FABLE     XV. 

The  Afs  and  the  Lap-dog. 

7'he  attempt  to  r-ecommend  ouifelves  by  a  behaviour 

foreign  to  our  charaSler,  is  vain  and  ridiculous. 

FABLE     XVI. 

The  Lion  and  the  Moufe. 
We  may  all  need  the  affijtance  of  our  inferiors;  and 
fhould  by  no  means  confder  the  meaneft  among  them 
as  wholly  incapable  of  returning  an  obligation. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XVII. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crane. 
^Tis  the  utmojl  extent  of  feme  mens  gratitude,  barely 
to  refrain  from  opprejfing  and  injuring  their  bene 
fadors, 

FABLE     XVIII. 

The  Country-man  and  the  Snake. 
To  confer  either  power  upon  the  mifchievous,  or  fa- 
vours on  theundeferving,  is  a  mif application  of  our 
benevolence, 

FABLE     XIX. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 
An  over-greedy  difpofition  often  fubjeds  us  to  lofe  what 
we  already  poffefs. 

FABLE     XX. 

The  Sun  and  the  Wind. 
Gentle  means,  on  many  occafions,  are  more  effe^ual 
than  violent  ones. 

FABLE     XXI. 

The  Wolf  and  the  MaftifF. 

A  mere  competence  with  liberty,  is  preferable  to  fcr- 

vitude  amid  the  greatejl  ajfluence. 

FABLE     XXII. 

Fortune  and  the  School-boy. 

We  are  always  ready   to  cenfure  fortune  for  the   ill 

effeds  of  our  own  carelefjhefs. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XXIII. 

The  Frog  and  the  Ox. 

The  filly  ambition  to  vie  with  ourfuperiors^  in  regard 
to  outward  Jigure,  rather  than  inward  accomplijli- 
7nent,  is  often  the  caufe  of  utter  ruin. 

FABLE     XXIV. 

The  Lion  and  other  Beads  hunlins;. 

An  affociation  with  too  powerful  allies  is  always  iin- 
prudent. 

FABLE     XXV. 

The  Ant  and  the  Fly. 
The  independence  acquired  by  indufiry  is  preferable  t& 
the  mojl fplended fate  of  vafpilage. 

FABLE     XXVI. 

The  Bear  and  the  two  Friends. 
Cowards  are  incapable  of  true  friendfhip 

FABLE     XXVIL 

The  Bull  and  the  Gnat. 

The  leaf  confderable  of  all  mankind  arefcldom  deft- 
tute  off  elf  importance. 

FABLE     XXVIII. 

The  Wafp  and  the  Bees. 
^Tis  a  folly  to  arrogate  works  to  ourf elves  of  which  ivt 
art  by  no  means  capably* 
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FABLE     XXIX. 

The  .Old  Man  and  Death. 
Men  under  calamity  may  feem  to  xuijlifor  death,  hut 
theyjeldom  hid  him  welcome  when  hejlares  them  in 
theface. 

FABLE     XXX. 

The  Court  and  the  Country-Moufe. 
Poverty  with  peace  is  preferable  to  the  greatejt  affiu- 
ence  amidjl  anxiety. 

FABLE     XXXL 

The  Fox  and  the  Goat. 
When  we  are  going  to  encounter  difficulties,  wejliould 
depend  more  upon  our  ownjlrength,  than  the  ajjiji- 
ance  of  our  neighbours. 

FABLE     XXXIL 

The  Farmer,   the  Cranes,   and  the  Stork. 

They  tuho  keep  bad  company  muji  of  en  expedl  tofuffcr 
for  the  mifhehaviour  of  their  companions, 

FABLE     XXXIIL 

The  Oak  and  the  Willo^v'. 

The  courage  of  meeting  death  in  an  honourable  caufe, 
is  more  commendable ,  than  any  addrefs  or  artifce 
we  can  make  ufe  of  to  evade  it. 

FABLE     XXXIV. 

The  Boy  and  the  Filberts. 

Thefureji  way  to  gain  our  ends  is  to  moderate  our  defires. 
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FABLE     XXXV. 

The  Satyr  and  the  Traveller. 

Wejhould  immediately  decline  all  commerce  with  aper- 

Jon  whom  we  find  to  he  a  double-dealer, 

FABLE     XXXVL 

The  Horfe  and  the  Stag. 

Let  revenge  he  ever  Jojweet,  'tis  too  dear  a  purchafe 

at  the  price  of  liberty. 

FABLE     XXXVIL 
The  Farmer  and  his  Sons. 
Indufiry  is  itjelf  a  treafure. 

FABLE     XXXVIIL 
The  Lion  and  the  Gnat. 
Little  minds  are  fo  .much  elevated  hy  any  advantage 
gained  over   their  Jnperiors,    that  they  are  often 
thrown  off  their  guard  againfi  afudden  change  of 
fortune. 

FABLE     XXXIX. 
The  Mifer  and  his  Treafure. 
""Tis  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  poffefs  that  alone  gives 
it  any  real  value. 

FABLE     XL. 
Minerva's  Olive. 
Whatever  fancy  may  determine,  thefianding  value  of 
all  things  is  in  proportion  to  their  ufe. 
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INDEX. 

FABLE     XLI. 

The  Mimick  and  the  Countryman. 

T'here  is  no  error  too  extravagant  for  prepojfejfion  and 
partiality. 

FABLE     XLIL 

The  Dog  and  the  Crocodile. 
'jT/j  ever  dangerous  to  be  long  converjant  with  perfons 
of  a  bad  charaSier. 

FABLE     XLIII. 
The  Wolf  in  difguife. 

There  would  be  little  chance  ofdeteding  hypocrify,  were 
it  not  always  addided  to  over-adl  its  part, 

FABLE     XLIV. 

The  Bee  and  the  Spider. 

Neither  ingenuity  nor  learning  are  intitled  to  regard, 
but  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  the  happinejs 
of  life. 

FABLE     XLV. 
The  Afs  and  his  Mailer. 
Avarice  often  miffes  its  point,  thro''  the  means  it  ufes  to 
fecure  it. 

FABLE     XLVI. 
The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

To  retort  the  artifice  employed  againft  us  is  an  allow- 
able part  of f elf -defence. 


L     N     D     E     X. 

FABLE     XLVII. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Crow. 
Afalfe  ejtimate  of  our  own  abilities  ever  expofes  us  to 
ridicule,  andjometimes  to  danger. 

FABLE     XLVIIL 
The  Farmer  and  the  Stag. 

Some  expedl  the  thanks  that  are  due  to  a  civility,  while 
they  endeavour  clandejtinely  to  undermine  the  value 
of  if. 

FABLE     XLIX. 

The  Lion,  the  Tyger,  and  the  Fox. 

The  intemperate  rage  of  clients  gives  the  lawyer  an 
opportunity  offeizing  the  property  in  difpute. 

FABLE     L. 

The  Lion  and  the  Afs. 
A  total  negledl  is  the  heft  return  the  generous  can  make 
to  the  fcurrilily  of  the  bafe. 

FABLE     LL 

The  Snake  and  the  Hed2;e-ho2:. 
'"Tisvery  imprudent  to  join  interejiswith  thofe  who  are 
able  to  impofe  upon  us  their  own  conditions. 

FABLE     LIL 

The  Trumpeter. 
The  fomenter  of  mif chief  is  at  leajl  as  culpable  as  he 
who  puts  it  in  execution. 
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INDEX. 

FABLE     LIII. 

Vice  and  Fortune. 
Fortune,  without  the  concurrence  of  vice,  cannot  effec- 
tually dejlroy  our  happinefs :  whereas  vice,  without 
the  help  of  fortune,    can  make  us  miferahle  to  the 
I  aft  extremity. 

FABLE     LIV. 

The  Bear  and  the  Bees. 

""Twere  more  prudent  to  acquiefce  under  an  injury  from 
afingleperfon,  than  by  an  aB  of  vengeance  to  bring 
upon  us  the  refentment  of  the  whole  community. 

INDEX 

TO       THE 

SECOND       BOOK. 

FABLE     I. 

The  Miller,   his  Son,   and  their  Afs. 

'  *y~'i  S  better  to  purfue  the  dilates  of  one's  own  rea- 
fon,  than  attempt  to  pleafe  all  mankind. 
FABLE     IL 

The  Sorcerefs. 
There  are  numbers  of  people  who  would  unhinge  the 
world,  to  eafe  themf elves  ofthefmallefi  inconvenience. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     III. 

The  Cameleon. 
The  different  lights,  in  which  things  appear  to  Affer- 
ent judgments,  recommend  candor  to  the  opinions 
of  others,   even  at  the  time  that  we  retain  our  own. 

FABLE     IV. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 
The  young  and  artlejs  Jliould  make  caution  Jup ply  the 
place  of  years  and  experience. 

FABLE     V. 

The  Fox  and  the  Bramble. 

Wefhould  hear  with  patience  a  fmall  evil,  when  it  is 
connedled  with  a  greater  good 

FABLE     VI. 

The  Falcon  and  the  Hen. 
Dfferent  kinds  of  experience  account  for  different  kinds 
of  conduB. 

FABLE.     VII. 

The  Travellers  and  the  Money-bag. 
We  cannot  reafonahly  expeB,  thofe  to  hear  a  part  in  our 
ill-fortune,  whom  we  never  permitted  tofliare  in  our 
profperity, 

FABLE     VIIL 

The  difcontented  Afs. 
We  greatly  diminifh  the  happinefs  of  life,  hy  under- 
valuing all  that  isfhort  of  perfedion. 
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INDEX. 

FABLE     IX. 

The  two  Springs 
There  is  more  to  be  expeded  from  Jedate  and  filent, 
than  from  noify,  turbulent,  and  ojlentatioiis  begin- 
nings. 

FABLE     X. 

The  Butterfly  and  the  Rofe. 
We  exclaim  loudly  againjl  that  inconfiancy  in  another, 
to  which  we  give  occafion  by  our  own. 

FABLE     XL 

The  Tortoife  and  the  two  Ducks. 
Curiofity  often  excites  thofe  people  to  hazardous  under- 
takings, whom  vanity  and  indifcretion  render  totally 
unft  for  them, 

FABLE     XIL 

The  Cat  and  the  old  Rat. 
Repeated  inflances  of  artifice  create  afufpicion,  that  is 
our  guard  againfl-  it. 

FABLE     XIIL 

The  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk-pail. 

When  we  dwell  much  on  difiant  and  chimerical  advan- 
tages ;  we  negled  our  prefent  bufmefs,  and  are  ex- 
pofed  to  real  misfortunes. 

FABLE     XIV. 

The  Cormorant  and  the  Fifties. 
^Tis  extreme  folly  to  ofk  advice  of  an  interefled  advifer. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XV. 

The  Atheift  and  the  Acorn. 
He  who  dijputes  the  exijlence  of  a  deity,  willjind  him- 
Jelf  confuted  by  every  part  of  nature. 

FABLE     XVL 

The  Lynx  and  the  Mole. 

Wefliould  ife  the  talents  that  are  allotted,  and  are  mojt 
fuitable  to  our  f pedes;  injiead  of  dif par  aging  thofe 
facidties,  that  are  as  properly  adapted  to  another. 

FABLE     XVIL 

The  Spider  and  the  Silk-worm. 
He  that  is  employed  in  works  of  ufe,  generally  advan- 
tages himfelf  or  others;  while  he,  who  toils  alone 
for  fame  mufl  often  exped  to  lofe  his  labour. 

FABLE     XVin. 

The  Bee  and  the  Fly. 
The  greatejl  genius  with  a  vindidlive  temper,  is  far 
furpajt  in  point  of  happinefs  by  men  of  talents  lefs 
confiderable. 

FABLE     XIX. 

Genius,   Virtue,    and  Reputation. 

There  are  few  things fo  irreparably  lojl,  as  reputation. 

FABLE     XX. 

The  Court  of  Death. 

Intemperance  is  the  great  and  original  caufe,  that 

generally  flior tens  human  life, 
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INDEX. 

FABLE     XXI. 

Incluftry  and  Sloth. 

Our  term  of  life  does  not  allow  time  for  long-protraHed 
deliberations. 

FABLE     XXII. 

The  Hare's  Ears. 
A  prudent  perfon  will  not  only  preferve  his  innocence, 
but  avoid  the  confequence  of  any  feeming  handle  he 
may  afford  to  his  oppreffor. 

FABLE     XXIIL 

The  Hermit  and  the  Bear. 
The  random  zeal  of  inconfider  ate  friends,  is  often  as 
hurtful  as  the  wrath  of  enemies. 

FABLE     XXIV. 

The  Paflenger  and  the  Pilot. 
We  are  no  where  out  of  the  reach  of  providence,  either 
to  punifh  or  to  proteB  us. 

FABLE     XXV. 

The  partial  Judge. 
The  injuries  we  do,   and  thofe  we  fuffer,  are  feldom- 
weighed  in  the  fame  fcales 

FABLE     XXVI. 

The  Fox  that  had  loft  his  Tail. 
''Tis  common  for  men  to  wijh  others  reduced  to  their 
own  level;  and  we  ought  to  guard  againjtfuch  ad- 
vice,  as  may  proceed  from  this  principle. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XXVII. 

The  Nobleman  and  his  Son. 

The  means  fuggejied  hy  Juperjiition  to  Jecure  us  from 

misfortune,  often  bring  it  upon  our  heads. 

FABLE     XXVIII. 

Jupiter  and  the  Herdfman. 

Were  our  ill-judged  prayers  to  be  always  granted,  how 

many  would  be  ruined  at  their  own  requeji ! 

FABLE     XXIX. 

The  Eacrle  and  the  Owl. 

The  partiality  of  parents  often  makes  themfelves  ridi- 
culous,  and  their  children  unhappy. 

FABLE     XXX. 

The  Plague  among  the  Beafts. 

The  poor  and  helplefs  undergo  thofe  puni/Iiments  for 
fmall  and  trivial  offejices ;  which  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful efcape,  for  crimes  of  a  much  blacker  nature. 

FABLE     XXXI. 

The  Cat,  the  Cock,  and  the  young  Moufe. 
It  is  notfafe  to  trujl  to  outward  appearances. 
FABLE     XXXII. 
The  Farmer  and  his  Dog, 

The  greater  room  there  appears  for  refentment ;  the 
more  careful  fhould  we  be,  not  to  accufe  an  inno- 
cent perf  on. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XXXIII. 

The  Gnat  and  the  Bee. 
Men  expojiulate  to  little  purpofe,  when  their  own  ex- 
ample confutes  their  argument. 

FABLE     XXXIV. 

The  Owl  and  the  Eajjle. 

Narrow  minds  think  the  fyjiem  of  the  riniverfe  Jliould 
have  been  contrived  tofuit  themfelves  alone. 

FABLE     XXXV. 

The  Lion,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Fox. 

Men,  who  meditate  mijchief,fuggejt  the  fame  to  others; 
and  generally  pay  dear  for  their  froward  gratifica- 
tions, 

FABLE     XXXVI. 
The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame. 

The  wants  and  weakneffes  of  individuals  for  m  the  con- 
nexions offociety. 

FABLE     XXXVII. 

The  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Fox. 

It  is  often  more  prudent  to  fupprefs  our  fentiments, 
than  either  to  flatter  or  to  rail. 

FABLE     XXXVIII. 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 

""Tis  natural  for  a  pedant  to  defpife  thofe  arts,  which 
polifh  our  manners,  and  would  extirpate  pedantry. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XXXIX. 

The  Ant  and  the  Caterpillar. 

Boys  of  no  very  promijing  appearance  often  become  the 
great  eft  men. 

FABLE     XL. 

The  two  Foxes. 

Wefhould  ever  guard  againfi  thofe  vices,  that  are  chiefly 
incident  to  our  times  of  life :  excefs  and  riot,  whiljl 
we  are  young;  and  egregious  parfimony,  as  we 
grow  in  years. 

FABLE     XLL 

The  conceited  Owl. 

Schemes  of  ambition,  without  proper  talents,  always 
terminate  in  difgrace. 

FABLE     XLII. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat 
Ferfons  may  write  fne  fyflems  of  morality,  who  never 
pradifed  afingle  virtue. 

FABLE     XLIII. 

The  two  Horfes. 

T'he  objeB  of  our  pride  is  often  the  caife  of  our  mif- 
fortunes. 

FABLE     XLIV. 

The  Dove  and  the  Ant. 

The  mofi  important  actions  are  often  performed  by  the 
mojl  unlikely  inftruments. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XLV. 

The  Parrot. 
Gravity,  tho  Jometimes  the  mien  of  wifdom.,  is  ojtm 
found  to  he  the  majk  of  ignorance. 

FABLE     XLVI. 

The  Gat  and  the  Bat. 

It  is  eafy  to  find  reafons  to  jujiify  any  thing  we  are  in- 
dined  to  do. 

FABLE     XLVIL 

The  two  Lizards. 
Thefuperiorfafety  of  an  ohfcure  and  humble  fiation  is 
a  ballancefor  the  honours  of  high  and  envyed  life. 

FABLE     XLVIII 

Jupiter's  Lottery. 

Folly,  paffng  with  men  for  wifdom^  makes  each  con- 
tented with  his  ownfliare  of  underjianding. 

FABLE     XLIX. 

The  Litigious  Cats. 

Thefcales  of  Judicature  are  feldoni  poifed,  ''till  there 
is  little  or  nothing  remains  in  either. 

F  A  B  L  E     L. 

The  two  Dogs. 
Our  own  moderation  will  notfecure  us  from  dijturhance, 
if  we  conneB  ourf elves  with  men  of  turbulent  and 
litigious  difpofitions. 


INDEX. 

F  A  B  L  E     LI. 

Death  and  Cupid. 

The  yoimgJJiould  not  a6i,  as  tho"  they  were  exempt  from 
Death :    nor  the  old  forget  to  guard  againfi  the 
fooleries  of  Love. 

FABLE     LIL 
The  Mock-bird. 

Ridicule  appears  with  a  very  ill  grace^  in  perfons  who 
poffefs  no  one  talent  hefide. 

FABLE     Lin. 
The  Spedacles. 
Our  opinions  of  things  are  altogether  as  various,  as  if 
tachfaw  them  thro''  a  different  medium ;  our  attach- 
ment to  thefe  opinions  are  as  fixed  and  firm,  as  if 
allfaw  them  thro''  the  medium  of  truth. 


INDEX 

TO     THE 

THIRD     BOOK. 

FABLE     I. 

JMI T  ATI  OX  may  he  pardonable,  where  emula- 
tion would  he  prefwnpluous, 

FABLE     II. 

The  two  Bees. 
Moderation  and  intemperance  reward  and puni/li  them- 
Jelves^ 

FABLE     in. 

The  Diamond  and  the  Glow-worm. 
AJirong  point  of  light  is  as  favourahle  to  merit,  as  it 
is  dejtrudive  to  impojlure. 

FABLE     IV. 

The  Oftrich  and  the  PeUcan. 
The  pleajures  of  parental  fondnefs  make  large  amends 
for  its  anxieties. 

F  A  B  L  E     V. 

The  Hounds  in  Couples. 

Mutual  compliances  are  necejjary  to  matrimonial  hap- 
pinefs. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     VI. 

The  Mifer  and  the  Magpye. 
Men  art  Jeldom  found  to  condemn  themfelves ;  other- 
wife  than  by  the  cenfure  they  pajs  upon  their  own 
faults  in  other  people. 

FABLE     VIL 

The  Senfitive  Plant  and  the  Thiflle. 
Both  a  mild  difpofition,  and  a  vindidive  temper,  gene- 
rally meet  with  fuitahle  returns. 

FABLE     VIIL 

The  Poet  and  the  Death-watch. 
Thefuggejiions  of  vanity  are  as  delufwe  as  thofe  of 
fuperflition, 

FABLE     IX. 

Pythagoras  and  the  Critic. 

To  ejlimate  the  works  of  others  by  the  fole  fiandard  of 
our  own  conceptions  is  always  prefumptuous,  and 
often  ridiculous. 

FABLE     X. 
The  Bear. 
Religious  opinions  are  by  no  means  the  proper  obje6ls  of 
ridicule. 

FABLE     XI. 
The  Stork  and  the  Crow. 
Wefhould  never  place  the  effence  of  religion  in  the  mere 
obfervance  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XII. 
Echo  and  the  Owl. 

The  vain  believe  their  imaginary  perfedions  engrofs 
the  attention  of  all  mankind. 

FABLE     XIII. 

Prometheus. 

The  hlejfing  of  hope  is  better  adapted  to  the  Jtate  of 
mortals,  than  the  gift  of  prefcience. 

FABLE     XIV. 

Momus. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  to  deprive  malevolence  of  every  oc- 
cafionfor  a  cavil. 

FABLE     XV. 

The  Butterfly,  the  Snail,   and  the  Bee. 

Fops  may  boafi  of  their  extenfive  travels,  but  "'tis  only 
a  few  difcerning  perfons  that  make  a  proper  ife  of 
them. 

FABLE     XVI. 

The  Tuberofe  and  the  Sun-flower. 
To  rejl  in  fecond  caufes  without  reference  to  thefrfl, 
is  both  impious  and  abfiird. 

FABLE     XVII. 

The  Magpye  and  the  Raven. 

The  fop  who  prides  himf elf  upon  a  large  acquaintance 
is  butfeldom  capable  of  real  friendship. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XVIII. 

The  Diamond  and  the  Load-ftone. 

The  greatejt  merit  is  often  concealed  under  the  mojt 
unpromifmg  appearances. 

FABLE     XIX. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nettle, 

There  are  certain  perfons  who  require  to  be  treated 
rather  withfpirit  and  rejolution^  than  either  tender- 
nejs  or  delicacy, 

FABLE     XX. 

The  Monfter  in  the  Sun. 

The  fault  we  many  times  impute  to  a  charader,  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  mind  of  the  obferver. 

FABLE     XXI. 

The  difcontented  Bee. 
Thepleafures  of  life  would  be  a  ballance  for  the  pains ; 
did  we  not  increafe  the  latter  by  our  own  perverfe- 
nefs. 

FABLE     XXII. 

The  Snipe  Shooter. 

We  often  mifs  our  point  by  dividing  our  attention, 

FABLE     XXIII. 

The  Beggar  and  his  Dog. 

^Tismifery  to  depend  upon  patrons^  whofe  circumjlances 
make  their  charity  n^ecejfary  at  home, 
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INDEX. 

FABLE     XXIV. 

The  Sun  and  the  Vapour. 

Truth,  tho'  vanijhed,  returns  again ;  Jlander  is  never 
of  a  durable  nature. 

FABLE     XXV. 

Love  and  Folly. 

Folly  has  often  too  great  an  influence  in  the  dirediionof 
our  amours. 

FABLE     XXVL 

The  Eclipfe. 

The  favours  of  the  great  are  too  often  ohjlruded  by  the 
invidious  ojfces  of  their  mean  dependents. 

FABLE     XXVIL 

The  Boy  and  the  Butterfly. 
An  immoderate purfuit  of  pleafures  is  generally  defiruc- 
tive  of  its  objed. 

FABLE     XXVin. 

The  Toad  and  the  Ephemeron. 
A  lazy  reliance  on  the  antiquity  of  a  family,  is  by  far 
lefs  honourable  than  an  honefl  induftry. 

FABLE     XXIX. 

The  Peacock. 

The  parade  and  ceremony  belonging  to  the  great,  are 
often  a  reflraint  upon  their  freedom  and  activity. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XXX. 

The  Fly  in  St.  Paul's  Cupola. 

We  Jliould  never  ejlimate  things  beyond  our  reach,  by 
the  narrow  Jiandard  of  our  own  capacities, 

FABLE     XXXL 

The  Elm-tree  and  the  Vine. 

People  who  pride  themjelves  upon  their  independence^ 
often  Jlight  (Economy,  the  fole  foundation  of  it. 

FABLE     XXXn. 

The  Laurullinus  and  the  Rofe. 

That  friend  is  highly  to  berefpedied  at  all  times,  whofe 
frietid/Iiip  is  chiefly  diflingui/Iied  in  adverfity. 

FABLE     XXXIIL 

The  Senfitive  Plant  and  the  Palm-tree. 
An  excefs  of  delicacy  is  to  be  confidercd  rather  as  an 
infrmity,  than  as  a  virtue. 

FABLE     XXXIV. 

The  Tentyrites  and  the  Ichneumon. 
We  conquer  many  evils  atfirjl  with  facility,  which  be- 
ing  long  negledied  become  unfurmountable. 

FABLE     XXXV. 
The  Tulip  and  the  Rofe. 
Extreme  beauty  will  often  captivate ;  but  'tis  internal 
merit  thatfecures  the  conquejl. 
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INDEX. 

FABLE     XXXVI. 

The  Woodcock  and  the  Mallard. 

rA  voracious  appetite,  and  a  fondnefs  for  dainties, 
equally  take  off  our  attention  from  more  material 
concerns, 

FABLE     XXXVIL 

The  two  Trouts  and  the  Gudgeon. 

A  p  erf  on  can  hardly  be  deemed  too  cautious,  where  the 

frfl  mifiake  is  irretrievable,  or  fatal. 

FABLE     XXXVIIL 

The  Stars  and  the  Sky-Rocket. 

Pretenders  to  merit  are  always  more  vain  than  thofe 

who  really  poffefs  it. 

FABLE     XXXIX. 

The  Farmer  and  his  three  Enemies. 

Humility  extenuates  any  crime,   of  which   hypocrify 

and  impudence  are  equal  aggravations. 

FABLE     XL. 

The  Snail  and  the  Statue. 

^Tis  the  fate  of  envy  to  attack  thofe  char adiers,  that  are 
fuperior  to  its  malice. 

FABLE     XLI. 

The  Water-fall. 
A  generous  nature  will  find  refources  in  ceconomy,  for 
the  occafional  exertion  of  beneficence  and  hqfpita- 
lity. 


I     N     D     E     X. 

FABLE     XUI. 

The  Oak  and  the  Sycamore. 
He  who  is  puffed  up  with  the  leajl  gale  of  projperity, 
will  as  fuddenly  Jink  beneath  the  hlajls  of  misfortune, 

FABLE     XLIIL 

The  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd's  Dog. 

Common  honejly  is  a  better  principle,  than  what  we 

often  compliment  with  the  name  of  heroifm. 

FABLE     XLIV. 

The  Mufhroom  and  the  Acorn. 

The  man  who  values  himfelf  too  highly  upon  his  birth, 
hasfeldom  much  claim  to  any  other  merit. 

FABLE     XLV. 

Wifdom  and  Selfiflmefs. 
Cunning  feems  to  differ  from  wifdom,  more  in  the  end 
that  it  propofes  to  itfelf  than  in  the  means  that  it 
employs 

FABLE     XLVL 

The  Toad  and  the  Gold-fifli. 

Beauty  joined  with  innocence  is  univ  erf  ally  refpeHed; 
malice  added  to  deformity,  as  univerfally  abhorred, 

FABLE     XLVIL 

The  Hermit. 
The  goodnefs  of  Providence  apparent  in  his  xuorhs,  is 
a  proper  motive  for  our  tranquility  amidfi  every  ex- 
ertion of  his  power. 


INDEX. 

FABLE     XLVIII. 
The  Dove. 

The  love  of  liberty,  in  well  conjtituted  minds,  holds  a 
place  little  inferior  to  that  of  natural  affeBion, 
FABLE     XLIX. 
The  Nightingale  and  Bullfinch. 

Learning  is  undoubtedly  of  the  utmojt  advantage  to 
real  genius :  yet,  when  put  in  competition,  the  funds 
of  the  one  are  limited;  and  of  the  other  ineshauf- 
tible. 

FABLE     L. 

The  Fighting  Cocks  and  the  Turkey. 

Litigious  perfons feldom  confider  before  they  go  to  law, 

whether  the  conquef  will  be  worth  the  cojl, 

FABLE     LL 

The  King-filher  and  the  Sparrow, 

Men  s  natural  tempers  will  bejt  direct  them  to  their  pro- 
per fphere^   in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
FABLE     LIL 
The  Spider  and  the  Bee. 
The  candid  reader  will  reap  improvement,  where  the 
froward  critic  finds  only  matter  of  cenfure, 

FINIS. 
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